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A New Approach to the Bail Practice—Among 
the evils of the present administration of bail in 
the United States is the unnecessary detention of 
defendants—particularly indigents—and the set- 
ting of excessive bail. Ten years ago the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Michigan decided to deal with the bail problem 
by experimenting with release on personal recog- 
nizance. Today that court releases 71.7 percent of 
all defendants on personal bond. Despite the fact 
that a defendant can be in Canada in a few 
minutes for a 25-cent bus fare, 99 percent of the 
personal-bond defendants return. Judge Talbot 
Smith tells us why. Detroit’s experience reflects 


Ma that the man with real roots in the community 


will come back almost automatically. 


The Citizen and the Administration of Crimi- 
nal Justice —“Any meaningful discussion of re- 
form of criminal justice must take into account 
that reform in this area of the law has long been 
quite fundamentally divorced from those broad 
national movements that have been long directed 
toward the improvement of the administration of 
civil justice.” Thus spoke Federal Judge John W. 
Oliver at the American Correctional Congress in 
August 1964. “Associations such as the American 
Correctional Association,” he continued, “seem- 
ingly have been quite content to watch civil re- 
form after civil reform take place without ever 
making a concerted attempt to have reforms in 
the administration of criminal justice march 
hand in hand with reforms in the administration 
of civil justice.” Judge Oliver explains how the 
“divorce” between the two separate concerns came 
about and what can be done to improve the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. 


This Issue in Brief 


Can You Get a “Peep” Out of People?—For 33 
years Chester C. Scott has worked with juvenile 
and youth offenders. At our request, he relates for 
us what counsel he would give to workers with 
youthful offenders. What stands out most in retro- 
spect, he states, is a very old idea—the effective- 


ness of interpersonal relationships with people in 
trouble. 


The Reality of the Probation Officer’s Di- 
lemma.—A study conducted by Dr. Arthur P. 
Miles, professor of social work at the University 
of Wisconsin, shows that there is a conflict 
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between the probation officers’ duty of protecting 
society and their responsibilities as members of 
the helping professions for the therapeutic treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of offenders. There is also 
a conflict, he finds, between the assumption of the 
criminal law that offenders are rational persons 
capable of distinguishing right from wrong and 
the usual psychoanalytic assumption that offend- 
ers are sick and unable to tell right from wrong. 
Professor Miles’ article is a report of the reac- 
tions of Wisconsin probation officers to these 
dilemmas. 


Reluctance of the Social Agency To Work With 
the Offender.—No probation office is sufficient 
unto itself. It solicits the specialized services of 
varying social agencies. But these agencies, ac- 
cording to Harvey Treger, federal probation offi- 
cer at Chicago, must be aware of the differences 
between the general run of offenders against the 
law and clients who have not transgressed the 
law. Social agencies must also be cognizant of 
their resistance to the “acting out” offender and 
the need for adjustment in the application of case- 
work principles and in case management. 


Factors Which Precipitate Dropouts and De- 
linquency.—Ninety percent of the inmates of the 
Youth Center at Lorton, Va., are dropouts from 
the public schools of Washington, D. C. And 95 
percent of these dropouts have been adjudicated 
as delinquents by the juvenile court. It would 
therefore seem, according to authors Nelson S. 
Burke and Alfred E. Simons, that there is a tie-in 
between dropouts and delinquency and crime. 


Work Furlough for the Jailed Prisoner.— 
Chief Probation Officer David R. McMillan de- 
scribes for us and assesses the experience of 
Orange County, California, with work furloughs 
for the jailed prisoner. Selected offenders are re- 
leased for work at their regular places of employ- 
ment on condition that they spend all nonworking 
hours in custody. Those assigned to work fur- 
loughs retain their jobs, support their families, 
and pay in part for costs of their jail sentence. 
Both the prisoner and society benefit, concludes 
Mr. McMillan. 


Moments Can Be Momentous.—The greatest 
single obstacle to the acceptance of a treatment 


role for short-term institutions is captured in the 


common question, “What can you do in 10 days?” | 


This, states Rolf W. Stageberg, director of correc- 
tional institutions at Minneapolis, has been the 
philosophic rationale for the correctional nihilism 
found in many short-term institutions. He denies 
that good treatment has to be equated with long 
treatment, and examines the potential values in- 
herent in relatively brief periods of confinement. 


Extended Supervision for Discharged Addict- 
Parolees.—The New York State Division of Pa- 
role studied the postparole adjustment of 66 
former addict parolees who were in the Division’s 
special narcotic project. George Klonsky, senior 
parole officer of the Narcotics Offender Treatment 
Unit, tells us what happened to the parolees. The 
findings of the study suggest that some addict- 
parolees can be helped to abstain from drugs if 
their supervision is extended. 


The Role of the “Rat” in the Prison.—The role 
of the “rat” (also known as a “fink,” “stool 
pigeon,” “snitch,” “informer”) as seen from the 
perspective of a therapeutic community, is dis- 
cussed by Harry A. Wilmer, M.D., clinical pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at the University of Cali- 
fornia Medical School, San Francisco, and consult- 
ant to the California Départment of Corrections. 


The Place of Religion in the Lives of Juvenile 
Offenders.—It simply is not true, asserts Chaplain 
Marshall E. Miller, that juvenile delinquents are 
not religious. Their delinquency, he says, is a cry 
for help. What they need is a “rational religious 
faith which can weather the critical, sophisti- 
cated skepticism of their peer groups” and “a 
fresh positive religious experience to quell the 
rising tide of doubt as to the care and dependa- 
bility of God.” 


What Happened to “Prisoners Aid”?—More 
than a dozen years ago the International Prison- 
ers Aid Association was established. In becoming 
a truly international organization there evolved a 
need for a separate national organization. It is 
called the “Correctional Service Federation— 
U.S.A.” Ruth P. Baker, executive director of the 
Federation, who has worked with prisoners for 
more than 30 years, tells us about the new 
organization. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 
case to be deserving of consideration. 
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A New Approach to the Bail Practice 


By TALBOT SMITH 
Judge, United States District Court, Eastern District of Michigan 


tices of the courts with respect to bail. The 

National Conference on Bail and Criminal 
Justice, held in Washington, D.C., May 27, 1964, 
served not only to examine in detail various bail 
practices, but, as well, to emphasize their impor- 
tance not only to the bench and bar, but also to the 
public generally. It is to be hoped that future 
studies will explore in detail the problem of 
postconviction bail, as well as that of “preventive” 
bail. The latter is particularly crucial. There is a 
vast gap between theory and practice in this area. 
Appellate courts quite properly stress that the 
only purpose of bail is to bring the alleged of- 
fender back to court for trial. Yet a problem 
crying for solution is that of the proper dis- 
position, consistent with constitutional principles, 
of the repetitive offender awaiting trial. 


ices is much current discussion of the prac- 


Proposals To Eliminate Evils of Bail Practices 


Certain of the evils respecting bail practices 
brought to light by studies extending over a period 
of time, together with the work of the Vera 
Foundation,” are sought to be alleviated by pro- 
posed amendments to the Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure for the United States District Courts.® In the 
light of these current discussions, as well as of the 
proposed amendments, the well-established prac- 
tices of the Eastern District of Michigan may be 
of both interest and help. 

The proposed amendments enjoy at least one 
unusual distinction: We are informed as to their 
purpose by the Chief Justice himself. In his ad- 


1 See “Bail in the United States,” Freed and Wald, prepared as a 
working paper for the National Conference on Bail and Criminal 
Justice, under the cosponsorship of the United States Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C., and the Vera Foundation, Inc., 30 East 
pf St., New York, N. Y., hereinafter referred to as “Bail in the 


2 Reference should be made to “Bail in the United States,” supra, 
note 1, not only for a description of the work of the Vera Foundation, 
but for an excellent bibliography and discussion of past surveys hav- 
ing to do with the bail problem. See also “‘An Alternative to the Bail 
System,”’ by Herbert Sturz, FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1962. 

3 Rule 46, “Release on Bail,”’ and Rule 46.1, ‘“‘Release without Bail.” 

* Cf. Ill. Code Crim. Proc. Sect. 110-7 (1963) 

5 Amendment to Rule 46: (New Section, h): Supervision of De- 
tention Pending Trial. The Court shall exercise supervision over the 
detention of defendants and witnesses within the district pending 
trial for the purpose of eliminating all unnecessary detention. The 
attorney for the government shi make a weekly report to the court 
listing each defendant and witness who has been held in custody 
pending indictment, arraignment or trial for a period in excess of 
ten days. As to each witness so listed the attorney for the government 
shall make a statement of the reasons why such witness should not 
be released with or without the taking of his deposition pursuant to 
Rule 15(a). As to each defendant listed, the attorney for govern- 
ment shall make a statement of the reasons why the defendant is 
still held in custody. 


dress to the National Conference on Bail and 
Criminal Justice, May 27, 1964, Chief Justice 
Earl Warren described the proposed amendments 
as “designed to facilitate the release on bail of a 
greater percentage of indigent defendants.” The 
amendments state, first of all, that there is a 
“policy against unnecessary detention of defend- 
ants pending trial.” It is in implementation of this 
policy that certain changes are proposed. Thus it 
is provided (Rule 46(d)) that cash in an amount 
less than the face amount of the bond may be 
accepted. The thought here is that a direct deposit 
into court of a percentage of the bond may be just 
as adequate, as a flight deterrent, as the payment 
of the same amount as a premium to the 
bondsman. Under this plan, the defendant would 
have the sum substantially returned to him upon 
his appearence.* 

The amendment also authorizes release without 
security upon prescribed conditions. That is to 
say, when other factors make it reasonably ap- 
parent that the defendant will return, the finan- 
cial security may be dispensed with. 

It is also proposed (Rule 46(h)) that “The 
Court shall exercise supervision over the deten- 
tion of witnesses within the district pending trial 
for the purpose of eliminating all unnecessary 
detention.” The control device set up is a United 
States attorney’s weekly report, with certain in- 
formation listed.5 

And, finally, it is provided in a new and flex- 
ible Rule 46.1 that a defendant may be released 
without bail upon his written agreement to appear 
at a specified time and place and under prescribed 
conditions. 

The question that always comes to mind with 
reference to proposed changes in the rules is, 
how practical are they? Do they express merely 
a theoretical hope, or do they embody a workable 
principle? 

Many years ago the judges of this District 
decided to experiment with release upon recog- 
nizance. From a somewhat hesitant start, and 
under the leadership of our Chief Judge Theodore 
Levin, but with the wholehearted support of all 
our judges we now release on personal bond, 
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without any surety, about 72 percent of all de- 
fendants. The exact figure before me is 71.7 per- 
cent. This high percentage may seem all the more 
surprising in view of the fact that the City of 
Detroit is tailor-made for flight. Buses load for 
Canada day and night within sight of the Federal 
Building. For the sum of 25 cents a defendant can 
be in a foreign land within a few minutes. Yet 
over 99 percent of our personal-bond defendants 
return. Why? 


True Function of Bail 


There is no point in going into the history of 
bail. Many studies have been made. In addition 
there is an increasing amount of professional 
analysis of the actual operation of the bail system 
in the United States. It appears from these 
studies that bail is actually employed in many 
localities as a disciplinary device. Thus with re- 
spect to the Philadelphia Bail Study® it is said 
that “Some magistrates candidly admitted that 
they set high bail to ‘break’ crime waves, keep the 
defendant in jail, cut him off from his narcotic 
supply, protect women, ‘make an example’ of a 
particularly abusive defendant, make him ‘serve 
some time’ even where acquittal was a certainty, 
or protect arresting officers from false arrest 
suits.” 

In all of this it seems apparent that the true 
function of bail, namely, the hoped-for guar- 
antee of the defendant’s appearance for trial, 
has been subordinated to other objectives. This 
is not to say that certain of the magistrate’s 
objectives do not represent desirable social goals. 
But just so long as we distort bail to seek their 
accomplishment, we not only justify abuses in the 
name of bail but we also defer the enactment of 
legislation meeting more adequately the social 
problems presented. 

The ultimate question, of course, is whether 
the defendant will return for trial on his own, 
without some outside leverage. If he will, the 
savings are enormous, not only in implementation 
of our constitutional guarantees, but also with 
respect to the individual’s self-respect and wel- 
fare, particularly his facilities for assistance in 
his own defense. Moreover, his family obligations 
are involved. If he is incarcerated, the family 
often has no alternative but to go on relief. The 
disruption of the family unity, moreover, brings 
in its train its own social problems, particularly 
as to juveniles. And, finally, we cannot overlook 


® See “Bail in the United States,” supra, note 1, p. 11. 


the material costs involved, not only in the fam- 
ily’s welfare and support, but in the costs of the 
defendant’s incarceration itself. 

On the other side of the ledger we have the 
powerful considerations relating to the welfare 
of our society as a whole: namely, the basic right 
and obligation of a society to protect itself 
against the lawless and to bring to justice those 
who, it may reasonably be supposed, have com- 
mitted offenses against it. 


The Detroit Experiment 


It is just at this point that we reach the crucial 
issue: Can we “bring to justice” the defendant 
without imposing upon him the incarceration that 
in itself is the penalty for violation of the law? 
How can we tell whether this is possible? 

In the attempted solution of this matter in our 
District, certain initial inquiries are made by the 
United States Attorney. After all, he, and the 
investigative agent concerned with the violation, 
know at this point a great deal about the de- 
fendant, his activities, and the life he leads. The 
United States Attorney tells me that he and his 
staff do not regard the collection of the infor- 
mation we are about to consider as imposing any 
real additional burden on him and his staff. Most 
of the information is already known, or may be 
obtained by personal interviews, or the use of the 
telephone. 

The inquiries made are concerned with the de- 
fendant’s stability and his roots in the community, 
along with his prior criminal record, if any. The 
recommendations as to bail are made by the 
United States Attorney in the light of the fol- 
lowing factors, disclosed to the judge at the time 
of the setting of bail: The defendant’s length of 
residence in the community; his family status 
(married, or single, children, if any, and their 
ages) ; his employment record; and his ownership 
of property. 

As to those unable to make the bail set, we 
receive a report every 10 days from the United 
States Marshal. Substantially, this list names the 
offender, states the crime charged, and notes the 
date of his incarceration. It is a matter of con- 
cern to all of us that this list be kept at a 
minimum. 

Upon the basis of the investigation made and 
information obtained, our District, in the period 
March 1963 to and including October 1964, re- 
leased on their own recognizance (actually on 
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personal bond)’ 1,240 out of 1,669 defendants. 
Those so released included defendants charged 
with narcotics offenses, kidnappers, and bank 
robbers, as well as lesser offenders. We have 
found, by the way, that the old categories of of- 
fenders no longer hold good. Bank robbers, for 
instance, used to be a hard-core elite. Now, with 
the advent of the neighborhood branch banks, 
sometimes in trailers, we occasionally have the 
neighborhood bank robbers—once even an un- 
armed housewife. She was apprehended within 
28 minutes and placed on probation. ' 

Out of these 1,240 defendants, 12 failed to re- 
spond in court. In the same period we released 
429 on cash or surety bail, of whom 3 failed to 
appear. The percentage of each class which 
failed to appear does not appear to be signifi- 
cantly variant. 

As noted, then, we normally release about 1,200 
out of 1,600 defendants; and, generally speaking, 
they all come back. Why do they? 

What is now presented is a consensus of opin- 
ion, obtained from talks with lawyers in our 
District specializing in the trial of criminal 
matters, with probation officials, and with the 
staffs of the prosecuting agencies. 


Looking at It From the Defendant’s 
Point of View 


It has been suggested that we look at it from 
the defendant’s point of view. There he stands, 
before the judge. (In our District we have no 
commissioners.) He is either going to jail, with 
all that that means, or he is going home, even 
though that home may be only a third-floor rear 
bedroom under a flat tin roof. The judge will say 
to him, or to someone in the group arraigned, 
something like this: 


Mr. Jones, I am going to let you go back home 
without a cash bond, actually on your own promise 
that you will return for trial. If you move your place 
of residence, or if you so much as change your tele- 
phone number, the court wants to know it. I have 
reason to believe you will return. If you don’t, you 
will eventually be found. It may take a day, or it may 
take 10 years, but some day you will be standing 
exactly where you are now. So, before you think of 
taking off, ask yourself this question—is it worth it? 


These observations are literally true. Today, it 
is almost impossible to disappear. The Court 
knows it and the defendant knows it. It has been 


7 “The Attorney General’s Committee defined release on recogni- 
zance in the federal system as ‘the procedure whereby the accused 
is granted liberty upon his execution of a personal bond in the bail 
amount without being required to supply additional assurances of his 
Presence at trial in the form of a surety bond or other acceptable 
securities,’ ’’ page 66, “‘Bail in the United States,” supra, n. 1, citing 
Attorney General’s Report, page 74 


said that generals always prepare for the last 
war, a statement which may not be quite fair to 
the generals. But this is indisputable—judges are 
forever considering last century’s cases. Someone 
said that, like the face on a coin, the courts are 
always looking backwards. The truth of the 
matter is, of course, that in any legal system so 
largely ruled by precedent we must to some de- 
gree face backwards. 

But times have changed in the last quarter- 
century; governmental information respecting 
the citizen and, indeed, knowledge of his comings 
and goings, are far more widespread than they 
were when many of our bail precedents were 
formulated. There was a day when a man could 
pack his family and goods in a wagon and set out 
for the frontier without so much as a backward 
look. Now, wherever he goes he travels with a 
governmental aura. Like a hunchback, he carries 
his identification with him. He may, indeed, pack 
his wagon and set out for the frontier, but today 
he must have his driver’s license, sometimes com- 
plete with his picture. His social security number 
is required for many purposes. His income tax in 
his new home lists the location where last year’s 
was filed. His armed forces registration may be 
called for at any time. If he seeks to buy so much 
as a bed on time, his credit references will be 
demanded. Should the social agencies be called in, 
or sent to his house by sympathetic neighbors, a 
whole category of information will be forth- 
coming. In addition, the police systems of the 
various states are linked by telephone and tele- 
type. Extradition statutes are nationwide. And 
let us not forget that remarkably efficient and 
dedicated organization, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, which has performed such a signal 
service with respect to the security of our society. 

The miscreant today who thinks he can disap- 
pear permanently is merely trying to delude 
himself and upon reflection he knows it, whether 
he is smart or not so smart. We may decry regi- 
mentation as much as we please, but to a certain 
degree it is a fact of life today, and if it has any 
advantages accompanying its burdens and draw- 
backs we may as well recognize and utilize them. 
The short of it is that in the average case, today, 
it is just not worthwhile to run. 

As was noted above, it is one of the peculiarities 
of our Detroit practice that in our Eastern Dis- 
trict the judge himself sets bail. Whether this is 
a significant factor in our high rate of return may 
be debatable. Some of the lawyers specializing in 
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the criminal practice feel that it is. Before 
reaching any firm conclusions on this point, 
however, we will have to make a record of our 
experience without the judge’s personal interven- 
tion. 

In Conclusion 


In summary, then, it has been our experience 
that the man with real roots in the community 
will come back almost automatically. It would be 
highly unusual if we were to require a cash or 
surety bond for a bank embezzler, the pillar-of- 
the-community type of person who started playing 
the horses and could not stop. None has failed to 
return. 

It is with the second group, the more transient 
of the population (and, of course, these are all 
relative terms), that the elements of stability— 
family, job seniority, property, and so forth— 


must be so carefully weighed in our District by 
the judge himself, with the results indicated. 
These probably form the bulk of our defendants 


and present the most appealing, and appalling, 
problems. 


The control of the man determined to flee 
presents problems of a constitutional nature quite 
beyond the scope of this discussion. At the present 
time, when we suspect this situation, our only 
attempted control is financial. This, obviously, is 
not an adequate solution. 

In summary, then, the Detroit experience would 
indicate that there is no longer need, in the ma- 
jority of cases, for collateral financial security. To 
the degree that the requirement is eliminated in 
proper cases, we approach just that much closer 
to our long-sought ideal of equal justice for all, 
regardless of poverty or wealth. 


The Citizen and the Administration 
of Criminal Justice’ 


By JOHN W. OLIVER 
Judge, United States District Court, Western District of Missouri 


Participation, Leon Thomas Stern, shares 

with me the memory of a mutual friend who, 
during his lifetime, was interested in prisons. 
Our friend was a Quaker. 

One day this mutual friend of ours, William 
Bacon Evans, called on the warden of a prison 
and said: “We would be grateful if thee would 
let us talk with the prisoners.” 

“Huh, what’s that?” the warden replied. ‘““What 
’ud you say?” 

Bacon Evans repeated: “If thee would be so 
kind we would like to see the prisoners.” 

“T don’t get what you mean, Mister,’”’ was the 
rejoinder. 

So Bacon Evans explained: ‘“‘We are Quakers 
and have a testimony in the plain language.” To 
which the warden replied: “You got to speak 
plainer than that if you want me to understand.” 

In memory of William Bacon Evans I shall try 
to use plain language today. I trust, however, that 


Te CHAIRMAN of your Committee on Citizen 


* An address at the American Correctional] Congress, Kansas City, 
Mo., August 31, 1964. 


you will understand that I do not intend to 
preach at you. I speak with you; not against you. 

Preparation for this discussion has been a diffi- 
cult task. Discussions of almost any problem that 
concerns crime and punishment inevitably begin 
to sound like something out of Alice in Wonder- 
land. 

Perhaps a brief reference to the trial of the 
Knave of Hearts will help us get under way. You 
will recall the King’s interrogation of Alice. Here 
is the way a part of it went: 

“What do you know about this business?” the 
King said to Alice. 

“Nothing,” said Alice. 

“Nothing whatever?” persisted the King. 

“Nothing whatever,” said Alice. 

“That’s very important,” the King said. 

Like Alice, I knew nothing whatever about the 
American Correctional Association before I was 
asked to speak to it. Like the King, I think that 
is a very important fact because I do not believe 
it has ever been an objective of your Association 
to keep its proceedings secret from the public. 
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The Queen’s interruption of the King toward 
the end of the Knave’s trial may also have some 
pertinence to our discussion. You remember this 

art : 
, “Let the jury consider their verdict,” the King 
said, for about the twentieth time that day. 

“No, no!” said the Queen. “Sentence first— 
verdict afterwards.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said Alice loudly. “The 
idea of having the sentence first!” 

“Hold your tongue!” said the Queen, turning 
purple. 

“TI won’t!” said Alice. 

“Off with her head!” the Queen shouted at the 
top of her voice. Nobody moved. 

The consistent absence of judges from this 
Congress of Corrections would suggest that pro- 
gram chairmen and those issuing invitations to 
participants, not unlike the Queen, have had 
somewhat the same lack of appreciation of the 
place that the sentence—and those who are 
vested with the exclusive power to impose sen- 
tences—occupies in the correctional field. 

Do any of you believe that George Bernard 
Shaw was close to the mark when he said that: 

Judges spend their lives consigning their fellow- 
creatures to prison; and when some whisper reaches 
them that prisons are horribly cruel and destructive 
places, and that no creature fit to live should be sent 
there, they only remark 7 that prisons are not 
meant to be comfortable, which is no doubt the con- 
sideration that reconciled Pontius Pilate to the practice 
of crucifixion. 

If you do believe that he was close, then must 
you not recognize that those who have the duty to 
educate judges in regard to sentencing have not 
done a very good job? 


Public Is Ill-Informed About Corrections 


A brochure of your Association, What Is the 
American Correctional Association, suggests that 
the purpose of a Congress of Corrections work- 
shop is “to examine and through free discussion 
work toward the solution of specific problems of 
concern in correction.” If we are to establish a 
base for such a discussion, the most elastic scope 
of the title assigned to this workshop, even as 
amended, must be still further narrowed in order 
that we get our teeth into some of the specific 
concerns that we all share. I assume that we all 
have a specific concern, for example, as to why 


_ the public is so ill informed about corrections. I 


am specifically concerned—and I hope that you 
share that concern—about the reasons why this 
is true. 


But still more specifically, I am concerned 
whether any national organization, such as the 
American Correctional Association, has really put 
its mind and its efforts to the problem of what 
can be done about that condition. If efforts have 
been made, then I suggest that we need to dis- 
cuss why those efforts have not been more suc- 
cessful. 

Your professional literature (which rarely 
reaches the public eye) emphasizes, of course, 
that you view the correctional process as a uni- 
tary concept. There are even advocates of pre- 
ventive crime among your members, to say noth- 
ing of the recent emphasis presently being placed 
on halfway houses and the need of other and more 
community facilities for releasees. But your 
literature has very little specific data to which 
a judge may turn to help him understand where 
and how his sentences affect and fit into the whole 
correctional process. That condition exists in the 
face of our long held common knowledge that it 
is not at all unusual for a judge to be appointed 
to either the federal or the state bench who has 
never tried a criminal case in his life and who has 
never given but passing consideration to the com- 
plicated problems of crime and punishment. 

Perhaps these newly appointed judges, unlike 
the Queen of Hearts, do know that the sentence 
should come after the verdict and not before it, 
but I believe it fair to say that this is about all 
they know about the considerations of sentencing 
when they take the bench. Speaking for myself, 
I think that I knew when I was appointed that 
imposing sentences would be much more difficult 
than reaching verdicts, but I know that, like 
Alice, I knew nothing whatever about how a 
federal judge should or would go about discharg- 
ing his duty in connection with the extremely 
difficult task of actually imposing a sentence in a 
particular case. 

As I have tried to study the problem since my 
appointment, I, of course, ran into what the re- 
cently retired Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, James V. Bennett, has written over the 
years. I also began to make visitations to federal 
correctional institutions. 

I remember that Warden John C. Taylor at the 
Leavenworth penitentiary seemed almost as sur- 
prised to see me as was the warden who greeted 
William Bacon Evans. In my innocence, I did not 
then know that Jim Bennett, whom I had not 
then met, had written with his typical candor 
that as late as February 1960, “less than a dozen 
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of the [then] 250 judges on the federal bench 
(about one-third of whose time, by the way, is 
spent on handling criminal cases) have ever 
visited a federal prison.””? 

May I add parenthetically, in order to illus- 
trate how changes can take place in a very short 
period of time, that Mr. Bennett and I had lunch 
in February of this year at the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution at Englewood, Colorado. At- 
tending that luncheon were 54 federal judges. We 
all sat at the same tables with the youth offenders 
who had been sentenced by federal judges 
throughout the entire system. Those judges spent 
a full day of education at that institution as a 
part of a sentencing institute held under the 
auspices of the recently appointed United States 
Judicial Conference Committee on the Adminis- 
tration of the Probation System. 


We Need To Put Principles Into Action 


If we assume that the American Correctional 
Association has been in general accord with the 
ideas that have been incorporated by law into the 
federal correctional system over the past 30 years 
or so, then must we not face and discuss the ques- 
tion of why this Association has not, as an 
organization, been more effective in having those 
ideas enacted into law in other jurisdictions? 

Must we not, on the basis of the record, place 
as the first order of discussion the question of 
how effective this Association has been in imple- 
menting the ideas to which it long has given lip 
service? And must we not discuss the whys and 
whynots that are associated with that question? 

In 1940, almost a quarter century ago, your 
then president, James V. Bennett, in an address 
to this Association, suggested that “we have too 
long been isolationists going our own way and not 
cooperating with other organizations and groups. 
The . .. Association must join hands with 
others interested in solving community and na- 
tional social problems. We must come down from 
our towers into a wider field of duty.” 

And it was also in 1940 that Mr. Bennett made 
an appraisal of what could be said to be effective 
and what could not be said to be effective if a pro- 
gram of action was to result from your efforts. 
He said: 


Different times call for different programs. There 
was a day when a declaration of principles was suffi- 


1 Part I of Sterling Lecture Series, Yale University Law School, 
February 15 and 16, 1960. x 

2 In 1870 the first Congress was called the National Congress on 
Penitentiary and Reformatory Discipline. The society was known as 
the National Prison Association of the United States. 


cient. That day is past. What we need in 1940 is not 
a pious reaffirmation of past principles, but a dynamic 
program of specific action. Prisons in a democracy must 
fit the wards committed to them for release into the 
struggle of a free, competitive, cooperative society. Un- 
less they can do such a service adequately, they fail 
as an instrument of democracy. 


Many of you in this room must have heard Dr, 
Peter Lejins call for a rational, clear, and deter- 
mined program of action in his 1963 presidential 
address to this Association. He pointed quite 
clearly to the fact of political life that “reforms 
can be effectuated only when people . . . become 
educated to the new ways and are convinced that 
these are worthwhile.” The Committee on Posi- 
tion Statements appointed by Dr. Lejins sug- 
gested that the American Correctional Congress, 
at this exceedingly late date, state as one of its 
positions that: 

There is general agreement that no correctional 
program can succeed in the long run unless it has 
public understanding and support. . . . Correctional 
work ... is instituting ever better and more effec- 
tive programs for rehabilitation. However, the image 
the public has of the correctional practices has 
not greatly changed. The reason lies in the fact that 
we wm the corrections field have not been systematic, 
consistent, or thorough in our attempts to inform the 
public of our philosophies and programs. ... The 
position is taken that the public is entitled to know of 
our aims and programs and should therefore be in- 
formed. Every corrections system should have a con- 
scientious and systematic program to give information 
organized as an administrative function in the general 
field of public relations. (Emphasis ours) 

The disturbing thing to me is that what was 
recommended as a position statement of this 
Association in 1963 was neither new nor was it 
something that had been but recently discovered. 
We can go back a hundred years before the fa- 
mous Declaration of Principles of 1870 to find the 
germs of what has been said over and over again 
for almost 200 years. In 1787 the first Pennsyl- 
vania Prison Society wrote in its constitution the 
following: 


1. Our obligations are not cancelled by the crimes 
of the guilty. 

2. We must extend compassion to the guilty. 

3. Undue suffering must be prevented. 

4. The links which bind the human family together 
must be preserved and unbroken. 

5. There must be no criminal class. 

6. Such punishments must be devised as will restore 
them (that is, the criminal) to virtue and happiness. 


A hundred years later the famous 1870 state- 
ment of 22 principles was written by the first 
Congress of Correction.? In 1962 your president, 
Arthur T. Prasse, after summarizing those prin- 
ciples had this to say: 


As one considers these principles one is forced to the 
conclusion that a large part of the far-sighted program 
adopted by the American Prison Congress in 1870 still 
remains to be applied, and that many of the evils of 
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the penal system indicated in that program are still 
with us. I am thinking that if 92 years ago they could 
come up with twenty-two principles that are applicable 
today then we haven’t made much progress at that. 


Must we not inquire why that progress has 
been so slow? To those of you who say that prog- 
ress has been made, I would say that no one dis- 
agrees with you. The question is whether enough 
progress has been made. And let us not forget 
that Mr. Justice Cardozo once told us—when 
someone reminded him that we no longer hang 
children of 13 for the larceny of a spoon—that 
“the future may judge us less leniently than we 
choose to judge ourselves.” 

Individuals who have been officers of your 
Association over the years have stated what they 
have believed to be a basic necessity in any pro- 
gram of action. In 1960, for example, Myrl E. 
Alexander, who has just been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Bennett, said the following to the Na- 
tional Institute on Crime and Delinquency here 
in Kansas City: 


The final pathway to the coming change in correc- 
tions will be through improved communications with 
the public. . . . Corrections is a government monop- 
oly except for a few isolated exceptions. Proba- 
tion, parole, and correctional institutions are financed 
and managed as responsibilities of government. As such 
they are the responsibility of all the people and the 
public must know and understand all about them— 
their strengths, their weaknesses, their problems, their 
failures, the dedication of those who serve them. The 
public must know the facts and be given a much broader 
base from which to judge and determine the kind of 
corrections it is to have. 


Mr. Alexander was just as candid in 1960 as 
Mr. Bennett had been in 1940 in regard to the 
public image of corrections. On that subject Mr. 
Alexander said: 


The public image of corrections is a far cry from the 
truth as we in the business know it. That public image 
has been created by movies, TV shows, and all the other 
paraphernalia of today’s public communications. But 
. . . there is a new restiveness in the public about 
our work and its effectiveness which suggests that the 
traditional image is being questioned. . . . Some- 
how the real story of corrections so rarely comes to full 
public attention. A riot, a heinous offense by a proba- 
tioner or parolee attracts headlines. But the deep hu- 
man values with which we live and work every day 
never become really understood. 


The appraisal made and the suggestions for 
action were stated by Mr. Alexander as follows: 


I believe that much of this is our fault and our 
responsibility. We have tended to be defensive and pro- 
tective. We need to embark upon a full-scale program 
of communications with the public to discuss our prob- 
lems, our lack of knowledge, our need for research, our 
need for improved management, the indispensability of 
evaluating our programs. The public is entitled to know 
how prisons stack up and compare. It has this knowl- 
edge about its hospitals and its education systems, 
facility by facility and state by state. But we do not 
know this about our correctional systems. And once the 
information is sincerely, honestly, and effectively made 


available to the public, I am confident that action will 
be forthcoming. 


Have you discussed those ideas at prior work- 
shops? Have you concluded that they lack merit? 
Have you decided that nothing can be done other 
than what you are now doing? Have you really 
tried to do anything? Have you tried but failed? 


There Has Not Been the Same Concern for 
Criminal Justice as for Civil Justice 


It would be worthwhile, I believe, to discuss at 
this workshop the ways and the means that pro- 
grams of action are carried forward by other 
groups that have been concerned with the im- 
provement of the administration of justice of 
which corrections is but a part. 

Any meaningful discussion of reform of crimi- 
nal justice must take into account that reform in 
this area of the law has long been quite funda- 
mentally divorced from those broad national 
movements that have been long directed toward 
the improvement of the administration of civil 
justice. 

Our discussion must also take into account the 
fact that associations such as the American Cor- 
rectional Association seemingly have been quite 
content to watch civil reform after civil reform 
take place without ever making a concerted at- 
tempt to have reforms in the administration of 
criminal justice march hand in hand with reforms 
in the administration of civil justice. 

I would suggest that the divorce between what 
has evolved into two separate concerns for re- 
form and improvement has become so final that, 
over the years, the tendency toward isolation that 
has always been strong so far as criminal law 
reformers is concerned, has become a fixed pat- 
tern. Consequently, at the present time there are 
few in the criminal law reform field that know 
how the separation came about in the first place. 
Nor do they understand that at the present time 
this sad historical accident should be, and with 
some hard and intelligent effort, could be cor- 
rected. 

In order that we understand where we are, let 
us review a bit of the history of how the separa- 
tion came about. 

In 1906, Roscoe Pound, when quite a young 
man, made a speech to the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Writing 30 years ago, Dean John Wigmore, 
who heard the speech, described it as “the spark 
that kindled to white flame of progress.” But, as 
we shall note, the progress made was basically 
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directed toward the reformation of the adminis- 
tration of civil, not criminal, justice. 

The title of Pound’s speech was “Causes of 
Popular Dissatisfaction with the Administration 
of Justice.” It was made to a professional associa- 
tion that was described by Dean Wigmore as 
follows: 

The profession was a complacent, self-satisfied, genial 
fellowship of individual[s] . .. unalive to the short- 
comings of our justice, unthinking of the urgent 
demands of the impending future, unconscious of the 
potential opportunities, unaware of their collective duty 
and destiny. 

And that professional association, organized in 
the same decade that the Congress of Corrections 
was organized, was in the following condition: 

At that period there was universal complacent tor- 
pidity in the profession; the thermometer of conscious, 
progressive and collective effort was at freezing point. 
Dean Pound’s speech stated the causes of dis- 

satisfaction and outlined a course of specific ac- 
tion that afforded possible solutions. He suggested 
that “the first step must be diagnosis ... to 
discover and to point out the causes” of what 
it was that needed to be corrected. 

It is one of the ironies of legal history that Ros- 
coe Pound limited his 1906 inquiry to the prob- 
lems that concerned civil justice. He conceded 
that “the criminal law attracts more notice, and 
punishment seems to have greater interest for the 
lay mind than the civil remedies of prevention 
and compensation,” but he nevertheless concluded 
that “the true interest of the modern community 
is in the civil administration of justice.” He justi- 
fied his exclusion of the administration of crimi- 
nal justice from his inquiry on what may have 
been his too hopeful acceptance of the idea that 
“revenge and its modern outgrowth, punishment, 
belong to the past of legal history.” 

It is, of course, quite immaterial whether we 
think Dean Pound’s reasons for limiting his in- 
quiry to civil justice were right or wrong. Our 
discussion must recognize the fact that. such a 
limitation was made and that his 1906 speech 
marks the time when the path of reform of civil 
justice and the path of reform of criminal justice 
began to take their separate directions. 


Path of Reform in Civil Justice 


The path of reform of the administration of 
civil justice generally followed the pattern and 
direction of Dean Pound’s 1906 speech. The 
history of reform in the administration of crimi- 
nal justice has hardly followed a path at all. That 
sad history teaches that organizations such as 
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this have not only failed to walk on what is now 
a broad highway of reform in the administration 
of civil justice; they have consistently drawn 
further and further away from realistic contact 
with other professional groups, from the legal 
profession itself, from legislative bodies, from the 
judiciary, and from, indeed, almost anyone who 
is outside their own professional clan. 

If you feel my suggestion is unsupported by 
the record, may I invite you to examine the past 
programs of your annual meetings, your confer- 
ences, your seminars, and tell me how many 
people outside your own ranks that you have 
asked to help solve the problems with which you 
have been so long identified. How much recogni- 
tion have you given to the political fact of life 
that it is the law makers and the judges who have 
important controls over your wards and your 
authority to treat them as you believe they should 
be treated? How much recognition have you given 
to the political fact of life that law makers will 
not and should not pass the remedial legislation 
that you believe should be passed unless and until 
an informed public favors such legislation? And 
how do you expect judges to impose indetermi- 
nate sentences, assuming their legislatures grant 
them power so to do, if you do not convince the 
judges that are on the bench that such sentences 
are in the interest of justice? 

Let me give you a brief outline of how the path 
of reform of the administration of civil justice 
that began with Dean Pound’s 1906 speech has 
grown into a broad highway upon which specific 
programs of action can today travel effectively. 

I will not review in any detail the Wheeler 
recommendations for civil reform made to the 
American Bar Association in 1909; the organiza- 
tion of the American Judicature Society in 1914 
by those impatient with the slowness of action on 
the part of the American Bar Association; the 
eventual establishment of the Section on Judicial 
Administration within the American Bar Associa- 
tion; the foundation of the American Law Insti- 
tute; or the many other changes made in the pro- 
fessional pattern of organization of the legal 
profession to effectuate its determination that re- 
forms in the administration of civil justice would 
become programs of action rather than a mere 
subject for still another paper. 


A Possible Solution 


I do, however, want to tell you about the organi- 
zation in 1961 of what was called the Joint Com- 
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mittee for the Effective Administration of Justice. 
That Committee, for a 3-year period, has co- 
ordinated the efforts of some 17 other national 
organizations concerned with improving the 
administration of civil justice. 

As usual, organizations supposedly dedicated to 
the improvement of the administration of crimi- 
nal justice were not included under that umbrella; 
and, so far as I know, none of the organizations 
represented at this Congress of Corrections felt 
slighted in the least. 

Since 1961 that Joint Committee has held a 
series of something over 30 conferences through- 
out the country to the end that some type of citi- 
zens’ movement for improving the administration 
of justice would be developed in every state in the 
Union. 

I believe this workshop should seriously discuss 
whether those interested in the improvement of 
the administration of criminal justice should be a 
part of this developing movement. I believe we 
should discuss and reflect upon whether any of 
your organizations have tried to become a partner 
in this most recent national movement. 

Mr. Justice Tom C. Clark served as Chairman 
of the Joint Committee. No chairman in the 
country could have been selected who would have 
been more generally informed about the problems 
discussed at this conference. If you could find the 
means of turning from the rocky path of reform 
in criminal justice onto the broad highway of re- 
form in the administration of justice generally, 
think of what you could do about your problems 
of public education and your programs of action. 

In order to give you a clear view of what you 
might be missing, let me refer briefly to a recent 
report made by Mr. Justice Clark as Chairman 
of the Joint Committee. Reporting on five state- 
wide conferences held under Joint Committee 
sponsorship in Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Texas, 
Indiana, and New Mexico, he stated that: 

The purpose of these conferences is to educate and 
activate citizen participation in improving the adminis- 
tration of justice in their state courts. 

Let me tell you who were the conference par- 
ticipants in attendance and how those conferences 


are organized. Mr. Justice Clark described the 


pattern of the Joint Council conferences as 
follows: 


Leading nonlawyer citizens including bankers, news- 
paper editors, labor leaders, educators, clergymen, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, agriculturists, representatives 
of civic groups, women’s organizations, service clubs, 
professions and other groups are given an opportunity 
to study and discuss their state’s court system in depth. 
An exhaustive resource book is prepared and distributed 


1l 


before the conference. Judges and lawyers from other 

states join local members of the bench and bar to lead 

discussions . . . . At a final general assembly, a 

consensus statement of recommendations on each of the 

_ topics studied is adopted. 

Statements of recommendations arrived at in 
the manner described are of somewhat greater 
legislative weight than a paper read at another 
sort of conference that never again sees the light 
of day except, perhaps, in a footnote in a pro- 
fessional journal. 

But let me tell you about what happens in those 
states in which Joint Committee conferences are 
held. Again, I read from Mr. Justice Clark’s re- 
port: 

As a result of these conferences, one state has already 
created and staffed an ongoing citizens’ organization, 
The Oklahoma Institute for Justice. A second confer- 
ence state has formed a temporary citizens’ group and 
is seeking permanent staff to carry on its program. 
Three other conference states are now engaged in re- 
cruiting active citizen participation for court moderni- 
zation efforts. In addition, after assessing several con- 
ferences, the American Assembly has announced that 
its twenty-seventh assembly at Arden House in April 
1965 will be on “The Courts and the Public.” Leaders 
of all segments of national life will attend this confer- 


ence along with outstanding members of the legal 
profession. 


Can those who profess to be interested in the 
improvement of criminal justice say they have 
been denied a place at the table of the now highly 
effective national movement that was sparked by 
the flame of Roscoe Pound’s 1906 address? Can 
such persons even say that they have asked to be- 
come a part of this most recent national move- 
ment to improve the administration of justice? 

I do not know the answers to those questions. 
It occurs to me, however, that if you must give 
negative answers to those questions, then you 
must ponder whether the description given by 
Dean Wigmore of the American Bar Association 
as it existed in 1906 might have an applicability 
to the 1964 condition of other organizations whose 
names might occur to us if we gave the matter 
a little thought. 


Addendum 


Because I advocated the establishment of a 
close liaison and working arrangement between 
the American Correctional Association and its 
affiliates with the Joint Committee for the 
Effective Administration of Justice and its grow- 
ing progeny, I felt dutybound to communicate 
with Mr. Justice Tom C. Clark, the Chairman of 
the Joint Committee, before publicly advocating 
that idea. 

Mr. Justice Clark’s reaction was favorable and 
he advised that the idea suggested was quite con- 
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sistent with his concern for the improvement of 
the administration of justice. Despite his ex- 
tremely busy schedule, his deep interest is evi- 
denced by the fact that he took the time to put 
his thoughts in writing. 

Mr. Justice Clark’s reaction, his approval, and 
his encouragement are stated in the following 
letter of August 25, 1964, received subsequent to 
my preparation of the above remarks: 


Dear Judge Oliver: 


Upon my return to the Court today from a visit on the 
Eastern Shore I was happy to learn that you are to ap- 
pear with a special panel before the 94th Congress of 
the American Correctional Association. Having partici- 
pated myself in the Conference on Manpower and Train- 
ing for Corrections, held last June at Arden House, I am 
taking the liberty of writing you this letter in the hope 
that you might have an opportunity to incorporate in 
your presentation some of the ideas advanced at that 
meeting. 

First of all, I think the consensus of the meeting was 
that all of the agencies and associations working in the 
field of corrections should attempt to organize a joint 
program; and that it should be correlated with other 
organizations working in the field of judicial administra- 
tion generally. As I put it in my speech before the group, 
it is necessary to have a “symphony of action” out of 
which would be fashioned “a united program.” What I 
called “the science of correction” should be redefined— 
“its boundaries and present-day responsibilities restated, 
and the place of the public, the semi-public and private 
agencies, along with the professionals in the picture 
definitely established.” Of course, conflicts between the 
various parties working in the field must be eliminated 
and an exchange of skills, techniques, knowledge and atti- 
tudes developed. I suggested to the meeting the establish- 
ment of regional seminars in order to afford an exchange 
of ideas between the interested parties in the field of 
correction and the general public, the legal profession, the 
law schools and the judiciary. These seminars should be 
held at the law schools and should include the skillful use 
of public information in order to develop a public con- 
science toward the problem of corrections and the conse- 
quent improvement of the public image of those working 
in the field. Finally, I propose the creation of a National 
College for Scientific Corrections to act as a sounding 
board for the public, as well as a coordinator, researcher, 
teacher and idea man for the 100,000 people now en- 
gaged in the correction field. I understand that the Honor- 
able Milton G. Rector, Director of the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, is a member of your panel and 
you could get additional information from him, including 


what action the Arden House Conference took with refer- 
ence to the problem. Mr. Rector is one of the most knowl- 
edgeable men in the field and I am sure would be able 
to give you a correct picture of the situation. 

As you know, for the past three years I have chaired 
the Joint Committee for the Effective Administration of 
Justice. Its grant expires on December 31, 1964. Antici- 
pating this, seven working organizations in the field of 
judicial administration, including the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, have agreed upon a continua- 
tion of the Joint Committee’s work under the name of 
The Coordinating Committee for Effective Justice. None 
of the traditional correctional associations had member- 
ship on the Joint Committee and, as I remember, none 
requested participation. I think it would be well if the 
corrections group, acting through Mr. Rector or whomever 
they might choose, might be represented on our Coordi- 
nating Committee for Effective Justice. This would bring 
together the force of the entire field of judicial adminis- 
tration the problems of correction. It would likewise bring 
together the picture of the National College of State 
Trial Judges which, as you know, is going to carry on 
the field service in the area of state and regional seminars 
for the improvement of the administration of justice. 

During the past three years the Joint Committee con- 
ducted over fifty seminars reaching all of the 3000 state 
trial judges of general jurisdiction. At the seminars which 
I attended, which numbered over 25, I found each group 
of judges greatly interested in the problem of corrections; 
indeed, I think it might be said that this problem is the 
most troublesome one facing a trial judge. We devoted 
many hours in our seminars to a discussion of the way 
in which we might improve the technique of sentencing, 
with a view to improving the chances of rehabilitation. 
Our Director, Ernest C. Friesen, tells me that in each of 
the seminars this problem was either listed for discussion 
or was brought up by participants. This indicates to me 
that there is a crying need for a coordinated effort on the 
part of those who are directly working in the field; the 
lawyers and judges who are charged with sentencing and 
the public which is directly affected by the procedures. 

The chief difficulty seems to be that no such communi- 
cation has ever been established. Those working in the 
broader area of judicial administration have not been en- 
listed by those engaged in corrections. Certainly the 
administration of criminal justice includes correction. It 
is amazing that no effort has been made to correlate the 
work of one with that of the other. I believe that if your 
panel discussion could furnish the spark that would estab- 
lish a close working arrangement between the public, 
correction associations as a group, organizations working 
in the field of criminal justice, the legal profession gener- 
ally and the judiciary that you would have rendered a 
great service to the improvement of the administration of 
justice. 

Let me wish you well in your endeavor. I would appre- 
ciate your advising me of its results. 


A man has made at least a start on discovering the 
meaning of human life when he plants shade trees under 
which he knows full well he will never sit. 

—Elton Trueblood 
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Can You Get A “Peep” Out Of People? 


By CHESTER C. SCOTT* 


ior has always been an intriguing question 

of both philosophical and practical interest. 
It is an equally intriguing thought that our 
interest in behavior control is usually concerned 
with the behavior of other people. The occasions 
when we strive for control over ourselves come 
rather sparingly compared with the number of 
situations in which we desire to influence other 
people, either to buy the right product, to obey the 
law, to conform to custom, or to accept the advice, 
admonitions, and goals which we have espoused. 

It may be that this preoccupation with the 
control of other people’s behavior is merely a 
reflection of the statistically obvious fact that 
there are so many more of “them” meaning 
everybody else, than there is of “us” personally. 
Or, it may be an illustration of the somewhat 
mysterious workings of the human conscience 
for it seems natural to each of us to wish that 
everybody else would be as “good” right now as 
we ourselves hope to be sometime. A more signif- 
icant explanation from the standpoint of public 
welfare work lies in our concern over the dif- 
ficulties we have experienced in communicating 
worthwhile ideas to other people. Such commu- 
nication requires the ability to penetrate the 
general noise level of random social interaction 


Tice PROBLEM of how to control human behav- 


*In August 1963 Mr. Scott retired from his position as 
assistant superintendent of the Illinois Youth Commis- 
sion’s Division of Community Services. In so doing, he 
completed 33 years of work with juvenile and youth of- 
fenders, 11 years with the Chicago Juvenile Court (now 
the Family Court) and 22 years with the Commission (and 
its predecessor). 

We asked Mr. Scott to reflect on his long and rich ex- 
perieme in the prevention and control of delinquency and 
crime and tell us what counsel he would give to workers 
with youthful offenders. 

What stands out most in retrospect, he wrote us in 
reply, is the effectiveness of interpersonal relationships 
in dealing with people in trouble. It is not a new idea, he 
said. In fact, it is very old. Through the experience of 
daily living, he declares, it is possible for one human life 
to reach out and touch another human life in some 
significant relationship which will influence his life and, 
especially in the case of young people seeking admission 
into the adult world, can change attitudes, habits, and 
behavior. 

“Interpersonal relationships,” he asserts, “can become a 
powerful motivating force and an effective tool. It pro- 
vides meaning to our otherwise academic discussion of 
behavior control. It suggests methods for our otherwise 
hectic attempts at rehabilitation.” 

Mr. Scott’s article is “must” reading.—The Editor. 


and the specific static of personal prejudices and 
preferences. 

In other words, the problem of behavior control 
includes a problem of human communications. 
Electronic communications inventions have in- 
creased the range and the extent of our broad- 
casting and propagandizing but have not pro- 
portionately increased the effectiveness of the 
message in terms of making social responsibility 
one of the patterns for personal behavior. 

The specific question raised by this line of 
thought is: How can ideas and attitudes be trans- 
mitted to those whose behavior we are seeking to 
control in such a way as to become effective 
guides to their behavior ?—this being the assumed 
responsibility of parent to child, and of correc- 
tions worker to probationer, parolee, or inmate. 


Conformity or Compliance 


It is doubtful if any ideas or attitudes toward 
behavior are effective unless they operate as inner 
controls in contrasts with external conformity to 
laws. Such internalization of behavior standards 
is dependent upon personal acceptance of the ideas 
as desirable. A personal commitment of this sort 
rests upon identification of the ideas (standards) 
with some person (or group) whose approval is 
important to the party making the choice. 

This rather well known sociological dictum 
when applied to practical rehabilitation work (or 
to the education and training of children) means 
that our communication of messages intended to 
convey acceptable values and goals; approval or 
disapproval of behavior ; sanctions or rewards; or 
practical assistance through offers of friendship, 
cooperation, and encouragement. All are de- 
pendent ultimately on an effective type of personal 
contact with the client, ward, or offspring as the 
case may be. 

The foregoing statement is not meant to imply 
that law violators should be treated like children. 
But rather that the devices available to us for 
strengthening internal controls in the people we 
are trying to help are dependent upon the personal 
contacts which surround the person, whether our 
concern is for an adult with bad habits or for a 
child whose habits are as yet unformed. 
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Impression and Imprint 


One of my teachers when I was a student in 
high school made a great impression upon me by 
the manner in which he handled a certain situa- 
tion. I have often reflected upon this incident, not 
so much because of the lesson which it taught, 
but because it seemed to hold the secret of how 
an interested adult can “get through” to a young 
person with an effective message, effective that 
is, in setting behavior patterns. 

When we entered the classroom for Botany 1 
that morning our teacher announced a surprise 
examination. 

“Put your books away. Take paper and pencil; 
and write answers to the questions I will place on 
the blackboard,” he said. 

At the end of about 10 minutes he announced, 
“Stop writing, whether you have finished or not. 
Fold your papers, put them under your books and 
remember to place them on my desk as you leave 
the room at the end of the class period.” 

We resumed our lesson in the usual fashion 
and at the end of the hour everyone handed in his 
paper—everyone that is except me. How I man- 
aged to walk absentmindedly out of the classroom 
without trampling over the other students who 
were jammed around the teacher’s desk remains 
a mystery. It was in the middle of the next class 
period that I discovered I still had the exami- 
nation paper folded under my books. 

At the earliest possible moment I hastened back 
to the other classroom hoping to find some way to 
slip my paper in with the others unnoticed. At 
that moment I had no thought of cheating on the 
examination, but I couldn’t bear the chagrin of 
having anyone know I had made such a stupid 
blunder. However, I found the room empty and 
the classroom door locked, signifying that the 
teacher had gone home to lunch as was his custom. 

Hastily choking down my own lunch I returned 
to the classroom door to await the teacher’s ar- 
rival. When I saw him approaching I hastened 
down the hall to meet him. Still not knowing 
what to say I began my frantic explanation: 

“Mr. White, I don’t know what you are 
going to do to me, but I have done something 
I hate to tell you about.” 

I must have been talking very fast and excitedly 
because when we got inside the room he had to ask 
me to slow up and tell him what this was all 
about. 

When I finally got the story told, he asked: 
“Where is the paper now?” 


“It’s right here,” I said, pulling it from my 
books and handing it over. “I haven’t opened it or 
changed a word.” This I hardly expected him to 
believe but I thought in desperation that I had 
better make the pitch anyway. 

He took the paper and set down in one of the 
front seats, asking me to be seated also. After 
reading the paper he graded it, marking down 
the score in bold blue pencil and handed the paper 
back to me. It was a very good grade. 

I began to stammer all over again, “But, Mr. 
White, you can’t do this. It isn’t fair to the other 
students. I might have copied the answers out of 
the book during the noon hour.” 

“You are right,” he said. “Your mistake has 
placed me in a position where I must judge your 
honesty even though I do not know enough about 
you as a freshman to make such a decision.” 

“But now let me explain something,” he added, 
“T have made it a personal rule that whenever I 
have to judge another person’s character, I will 
assume that he is honest until I know differently. 
This rule works for me even though I know that 
many people think otherwise and assume that a 
trusting person is sure to be victimized by unscru- 
pulous members of society.” 

“The reason I have adopted this rule for my- 
self,” he continued, “is that I believe that the faith 
and confidence which I have in my friends and 
they have in me is based upon a mutual trust 
which cannot be proved but which places upon 
each of us an obligation more binding than law. 
I wouldn’t trade my right to participate in this 
mutual trust of rightminded people for any 
amount of protection against the intentions of 
cheaters and chislers.” 

I do not now remember how this interview 
closed; but I can not forget how deeply its mes- 
sage was impressed upon me. I shall not attempt 
to convince my readers that I left with a determi- 
nation to trust everybody, because I have known 
many people since in whom I had little confidence. 
But there is at least one thing I am certain of: I 
would not have cheated in one of Mr. White’s 
classes under any circumstances after this inci- 
dent. Moreover, as I have grown older I have 
come more and more to appreciate the wisdom of 
his thought, because on the occasions when I 
have acted upon the basis of his philosophy I have 
been richly rewarded in a way which makes the 
evils of life seem relatively inconsequential. 


CAN YOU GET A “PEEP” OUT OF PEOPLE? 


Character Is Caught—Not Taught 


Now, turning from the philosophical to the 
practical implications of this situation, may we 
ask ourselves whether this incident is merely an 
example of good counseling, that is, proper advice 
offered in a timely manner; or whether its effec- 
tiveness derives from some quality of relationship 
between teacher and student whereby the teacher 
turns aside from other concerns momentarily to 
enter into and participate in a real life situation 
with the student on a person-to-person basis. I 
believe it is the latter. 

It is usually assumed that the old adage “char- 
acter is caught—not taught,” applies to the 
teaching of specific precepts like the Ten Com- 
mandments and to the practice of specific virtues 
such as honesty. Should it not also be understood 
to describe the interpersonal relationships through 
which personality is patterned (socialization) ? 
Basically, this is a procedure whereby, person for 
person, people who are accepted members of 
society vouch for others who are not, until such 
time as these can prove themselves socially accept- 
able. Would you be too surprised to discover in the 
long run that the distinguishing feature of hu- 
mankind as a species is our capacity for interde- 
pendence (the use we make of language, history, 
science, culture, etc.) rather. than our much 
vaunted independence of nature and fellow man? 

Interpersonal relationships are inherent in 
every situation involving people, the individual 
person being the basic unit of consciousness, 
perception, and reaction—that is to say, the sen- 
sations, meanings, and preferences respectively 
of life. This continuing process of interaction be- 
tween persons is recognized by psychologists, 
sociologists, and others who study human nature. 
Its universal presence in the commonplace experi- 
ences of everyday living is overlooked more often 
than not, and our awareness of its importance is 
limited to those unusual experiences, like the one 
just cited, in which we become “involved,” which 
move us to respond emotionally, which challenge 
us to take a position either of identification or re- 
jection. 

The basis on which we select the important 
incidents (the reactive situations) in our experi- 
ences is in itself interesting. For select we must; 
otherwise each of us would be bogged down with 
the weight and strain of his innumerable and 
overlapping social contacts. Society itself makes 
many of these selections for us through the var- 
ious forms of social organization which provide 
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the conventional roles people occupy and the 
duties they perform according to expectation. 
As a matter of social convenience these conven- 
tional roles provide shortcuts making it possible 
for us to handle many social contacts in abbre- 
viated form on the basis of anticipated responses 
of other people thus bringing us more quickly to 
the purposeful incidents of each day. 

Under the complexities of modern living there 
is a tendency to handle more and more of our 
social contacts impersonally, that is, through 
contractual relationships with people whom we 
know only in conventional roles or meet only in 
secondary groupings. This aspect of life, however, 
does not eliminate but merely conceals the un- 
derlying content of interpersonal relationships in 
all human experience. One evidence of this is the 
frequency with which we find it necessary to step 
out of our given conventional roles to “humanize” 
an unexpected situation. 

Another aspect of this trend to “impersonalize 
our interpersonal relationships” is the increased 
importance for each of us to have some areas of 
life which are reserved for close personal contacts. 
You will see examples of this if you examine your 
own life, or your job, especially the motivations 
which make you an effective worker, or if you 
examine your techniques for helping others. In 
each of these areas of life the effective struc- 
turing of interpersonal relationships is seen to be 
of increasing importance. 


Too Little—Too Late 


Particularly pertinent to the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency are the techniques we rely on for 
dealing with two aspects of the problem: 
(1) early childhood training and the socialization 
of personality, and (2) the rehabilitation of 
social and emotional deviants. 

My thoughts on the importance of early child- 
hood training and socialization of the individual 
as related to delinquent careers I have known 
usually revert to a boy interviewed in a county 
jail in a Southern Illinois town just prior to his 
court appearance. At the court hearing on his case 
it was obvious that 15-year-old Bobby, charged 
with burglary, was offering to society exactly 
what he felt society was offering him, that is, 
“just enough to get by”; that and nothing more, 
no loyalty, no emotion—like the world he had met, 
impersonal and bargaining. Where, you may ask, 
is there a sign of remorse for the offense he has 
committed? Where is his sense of honor to which 
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we can appeal? These are missing in him. They 
are social virtues which are instilled by mutual 
responses from those one admires. 

Who in this boy’s life has commanded and re- 
turned his respect? Who has encouraged his loy- 
alty and responded in kind? The answers to these 
questions are all too clear in the brief background 
given in the following paragraph. There has been 
a great lack in close ties and interpersonal rela- 
tionships with family and friends at a time in his 
life when he most needed these. 


Bobby was charged with breaking and entering into 
a place of business from which he stole $21. He was a 
resident of an adjacent coal-mining county, but he 
spent very little time at home. His arrest had taken 
place some 200 miles from the scene of the offense. 

This boy was a confirmed traveler. His itinerary for 
the 3 months prior to his arrest shows that he had 
joined a traveling show at a county fair and trav- 
eled with them through Missouri and Arkansas for 3 
weeks, worked in a sawmill in Louisiana for 6 weeks, 
fought with a Negro worker there, and left without 
stopping to pack. Returning to Illinois he stopped 
overnight in a town on the Ohio River to visit his 
father and stepmother. 

The following day he journeyed 100 miles farther 
north to visit his mother and stepfather at the place 
he calls home, although as he said, “I don’t belong there 
anymore. They have a family of their own now.” 

After 2 weeks at his mother’s home he left for the 
adjoining county where he called on his brother-in-law. 
Finding no one at home he burglarized the brother-in- 
law’s place of business, and proceeded on his way to 
visit his sister in northern [Illinois where he was 
arrested. 

Bobby had led a nomadic life for 3 years. He left 
home at the age of 12. At that time he was in the 
second grade at school and had failed to learn the 
fundamentals of reading. This handicap seemed to be 
pretty well covered up by a sort of native cleverness 
as evidenced by his ability to obtain (but not to hold) 
employment as a grocery clerk and a ticket taker and 
other jobs requiring skill in practical arithmetic. Bobby 
seemed to have no difficulty in finding work and easily 
explained his success by the casual remark, “The boss 
won’t mind mistakes too much if they are in his favor.” 


You would be impressed by the neat appearance 
and wholesome looks of the boy I have just de- 
scribed. You would be attracted by his friendly, 
eager manner. He is adept at making friends. His 
traveling about has required that he make ac- 
quaintances easily and is also responsible for most 
of his friendships being short-lived. You soon 
detect, however, that his eagerness to make 
friends is part of a pattern to exploit every person 
and situation to his own advantage—that is, 
getting the most in the shortest possible time and 
moving on quickly to fresh hunting. Thus he keeps 
all of his friendships on a superficial level. When 
confronted with problems or situations which he 
cannot immediately turn to his own advantage, 
‘he evades them. If, while talking to him, you 
persist in confronting him with a certain problem, 
the becomes sullen and uncooperative. And if you 


try to discuss the serious consequences and future 
results of such evasion he becomes defiant. “I'll 
kill myself if you put me in a reform school,” 
he rages. 

In keeping with his technique for manipulating 
situations to his advantage, this boy will make 
profuse and convincing promises. His behavior 
will be a strange mixture of generosity and 
selfishness which will be hard to understand 
until you detect the almost complete absence of 
affectional ties with other people. He has a blind 
spot for social or moral values—‘‘a moral imbe- 
cile.” Like a color-blind driver he seems com- 
petent until confronted with a situation where 
he fails to recognize the accepted traffic signals. 

The chances of reform for this individuated 
type of personality seem small indeed. Something 
important has been left out of his nature. He not 
only lacks roots to hold him in one locality, but 
also lacks attachments and responsibilities, the 
medium of social exchange and human fellowship. 
And most tragic of all, he may by now lack the 
capacity to establish or to develop satisfying 
relationships with other people based on mutual 
trust and confidence. Like hot coffee in a cup 
without a handle he may be described as being 
“stimulating but unapproachable.” And who can 
put handles on a cup after the clay has hardened? 

Probation and parole workers must undertake 
to understand each case in terms of individual 
background and the contributing factors involved. 
But the worker cannot afford to linger overlong 
in attention to the past mistakes (early training) 
no matter how obvious, enlightening, or revolting 
these errors may seem. The real challenge of 
rehabilitation work lies in the individual’s imme- 
diate future—can this person be reached and his 
behavior changed, and can this be accomplished 
soon enough to justify the risks involved? 

Rehabilitation work would be on a sounder 
basis if people in general were informed of its 
limitations and risks as well as its goals and 
advantages. For it can never function in more 
than an ameliorating fashion until people are 
willing to share the risks and participate per- 
sonally in the process of helping others. 

Usually the first measures undertaken in the 
rehabilitation of an individual law violator con- 
sist of various moves to correct environmental 
factors whether this be accomplished by incarcer- 
ation, foster-home placement, new employment, 
new companions, or recreational activities. These 
early moves are attempts to tighten our control 
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over the offender by establishing external props 
which we hope will support the probationer until 
he can grow roots of his own. A more searching 
test of adjustment will come later on when it is 
hoped the probationer will have developed those 
inner resources which will permit him to operate 
satisfactorily in an uncontrolled environment 
where there is the possibility of being confronted 
with unfavorable surroundings. 


No Substitute for Person-to-Person Help 


What is being pointed out here is that the 
ultimate achievement for the probationer is a 
new set of loyalties sufficient to support inner 
behavior controls rather than mere conformity 
under supervision. To achieve this we have no 
substitute for the personal equation. As Margaret 
Mead has phrased it: “We don’t know whether 
we’re ever going to be able to replace person-to- 
person help for human beings, for teaching little 
children to be human, for counseling youngsters 
that get behind in school, for dealing with people 
that have gotten out of sorts with society in one 
way or another.”! According to Dr. Mead: ‘“‘The 
ratio of responsible adults to needy children 
has gone wrong all over the world. This is the 
most terrible thing about the population explosion, 
that it has occurred at the same time that the need 
is so great for counseling, for help from individual 
to individual.” 

It is generally assumed that the casework ori- 
entation of the agencies that provide probation 
and parole services is of itself a guarantee of 
personal attention to each individual’s problems. 
It does not necessarily follow, however, that the 
type of close personal contact we have been 
talking about will be readily available to each pro- 
bationer. This will depend on the skill and the 
personality of the worker more than on the admin- 
istrative setup of the office. Nor does the profes- 
sional skill of the worker assure the success of 
interpersonal relationships between client and 
counselor, since as workers we frequently trip 
over our own techniques when we depend too 
heavily upon professional judgment alone. 

This all points to the responsibility of the 
worker for providing suitable personal ties for 
each of his charges. It does not imply, however, 
that the worker should assume this role indivi- 
dually, at least not in every case. A large part of 
the worker’s job is to discover and make use of the 


1 Addressing the 82nd Annual Governor’s Conference on Youth, 
Chicago, May 1963. 


human resources that are already in contact with 
the probationer or can be brought into a contact 
of personal concern for his rehabilitation. In other 
words, the use of volunteers individually and in 
groups is indicated here. 

The search for these unused human resources 
in the probationer’s natural habitat will bring the 
worker into closer and more frequent contact 
with neighborhood institutions and volunteer 
community groups. One hears occasional argu- 
ment as to whether a probation officer is not 
going too far afield and spreading himself too thin 
by giving his attention to community activities. 

If one views community projects and group 
therapy projects merely as experiments in mass 
production methods for rehabilitation, their re- 
sults will often appear disheartening and are not 
capable of strong statistical verification. But when 
viewed from the standpoint of their assistance in 
helping a probationer find and develop the inter- 
personal relationships which contribute to re- 
habilitation, then they become too good a bet to 
overlook in any case. 

As one parolee of the Illinois Youth Commission 
recently expressed it, “I never have listened to 
the advice of my parole agent. I figured he was 
being paid for doing his job and that he would 
always give me the sort of advice he was paid to 
hand out. But with my Big Brother (assigned 
volunteer sponsor) I soon began to feel that he 
had no reason for counseling with me except that 
he was willing to be friends and would be con- 
cerned with my future if I was.” 

The attitude disclosed by this parolee comes as 
no surprise to the seasoned parole worker. The 
uncomplimentary sentiment toward officialdom is 
seen not so much as rebellion by the client or 
failure of the worker, as the dawning of ap- 
preciation for a more significant type of re- 
lationship in the community through contact with 
another person who counts because he cares. The 
motto: “Won’t you lend a little of your courage 
to someone who has lost his,” which appears on 
the desk where volunteers are enlisted for 
hospital service, might be paraphrased for parole 
work by substituting the word “concern” for 
“courage” in the motto. “Won’t you give a little 
concern for someone who has lost his?” 

My purpose in emphasizing personal work as 
a part of the probation and parole program has 
been not to portray it as the ideal or exclusively 
best approach to rehabilitation, but rather to call 
attention to how thoroughly it underlies all that 
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we do. By understanding its importance and 
anticipating its effects we are better able to 
evaluate and to plan our work both with individ- 
uals and with groups. 


Need To Improve Skills in Conducting 
Interpersonal Relationships 


The outstanding single fact that has most im- 
pressed me during my 33 years service in this 
field is the knowledge that it is possible in human 
affairs for one person’s life to reach out and touch 
another’s in such a way that one or both lives are 
changed. This miracle—or phenomenon, if you 
prefer to be scientific—is consistent with the 
sociological explanation of how society transmits 
its values to its members as individuals. The 
knowledge that this process is at work and is 


available to aid those who understand it provides 
not only a supporting rationale for rehabilitation 
work, but, also suggests hidden resources for 
personal success for both the worker and the 
client. 

It is not surprising that a newspaper column 
devoted to the affairs of “golden age” people in- 
cluded the following comment by a recently re- 
tired school teacher: “One of my hobbies during 
retirement will be to learn to improve my skill 
in conducting interpersonal relationships with 
all types of people.” 
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The Reality of the Probation Officer’s Dilemma 


By ARTHUR P. MILEs, PH.D. 
Professor of Social Work, University of Wisconsin 


of the probation officer who is confronted 

with the need to protect society at the ex- 
pense of the ideals of the helping professions. The 
protection of society requires rigid surveillance 
while the helping professions demand rehabilita- 
tion through nonauthoritative discussion. Written 
accounts about the incompatibility of these points 
of view have been based primarily upon the as- 
sumptions of the authors and not upon the reac- 
tions of the probation officers themselves. It is 
quite proper, therefore, to ask this question: Are 
these assumptions, as stated by the authors, 
representative of the opinions of the probation 
officers themselves? 

Lloyd Ohlin, for example, has stated that “the 
social worker in the field of probation and parole 
conceives of his function as that of promoting the 
welfare of the community by aiding the offender.” 
Professionally, therefore, “his appropriate influ- 
ence group is the larger field of social work, 
rather than the more limited correctional organi- 


Me: HAS BEEN WRITTEN about the dilemma 


1 Lloyd E. Ohlin, Sociology and ~ Field of Corrections. New York: 
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zation.” The older workers are “in quite marked 
contrast to the new influx of professionally 
oriented workers.” The older workers, who draw 
their “ideological support” from a middle class 
philosophy, provide paternalistic counseling on a 
common-sense basis. 

With the collaboration of Herman Piven and 
Donnell M. Pappenfort, Ohlin has classified pro- 
bation officers into three categories. The first is 
the “punitive officer’ who “is the guardian of the 
middle class morality.” He protects society 
against the offenders through the exercise of con- 
trols. The second is the “protective agent.” He 
“vacillates between protecting the offender and 
the community.” He is ambivalent in his attitude 
toward offenders, shifting back and forth in his 
professional and emotional involvement with the 
client and the community. The third is the “wel- 
fare worker” whose goal is the offender’s well- 
being. He aims to help the offender make a suc- 
cessful psychological adjustment. His work is 
characterized by emotional neutrality, theoretical 
knowledge based upon the offender’s situation, his 
needs, and his capacities. 

Mrs. Elliot Studt in her study of Education for 
Social Workers in the Correctional Field? was also 
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concerned with the problem. In her study she 
relied upon the reports of various groups. These 
included the Educational Committee on Correc- 
tions of the Council on Social Work Education, 
the Workshop on the Nature of Practice in Cor- 
rectional Social Work, a summer session for social 
work teachers of corrections held at the Univer- 
sity of California in 1956, the Center for Educa- 
tion and Research in Corrections of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and the Juvenile Delinquency 
Services Division of the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
There is no indication that the study included any 
opinions of practicing probation and parole 
officers. 

Based upon these reports, Mrs. Studt’s study 
asserted that the correctional social worker needs 
various kinds of knowledge “‘in order to discharge 
his responsibilities for changing values.” These 
are “the processes by which community values 
are crystallized in agency structure,” value sys- 
tems in various subcultures, and “the effect of 
efforts to change values on treatment relation- 
ships.” The correctional social worker should 
acquire skills in differentiating deviant values 
which are dangerous to society, communicate with 
persons holding various values, and “internalize 
those values which are necessary for adequately 
socialized behavior.” 

Mrs. Studt concluded that there were a number 
of implications from the study for the social work 
curriculum, These were: (1) A separate special- 
ity is not required for correctional social workers. 
(2) The “social work task in corrections” calls 
for broad-gauge social workers rather than for 
caseworkers or group workers. (3) Social science 
concepts are especially important for correctional 
social workers. (4) Correctional social workers 
have much to contribute to the education of all 
social workers. (5) Social workers in corrections 
must be persons “who can contribute as leaders 
to social policy and to advancing knowledge.’ 


Criticisms of the Therapy Approach 


Not all writers on the professional aspects of 
probation and parole endorse the therapy ap- 
proach. Dale G. Hardman, for example, asserts 


Ibid., pp. 49-50. 
5 Dale G. Hardman, “The Function of the Probation Officer,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1960, p. 10. See also his —_ “‘Authori ity 
in Casework: A Bread and Butter Theory,” and 
Parole Association Journal, July 1959, pp. 249-' 
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Social Work, April 1962, p. 62. 

® Alex C. Sherriffs, ing Authority in the Client-Worker Relationship: 
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that the probation officer should be an expert in 
the use of authority. He also declares that “by 
authority conflict I am not referring to the 
classic psychoanalytic concept of the Oedipus con- 
flict, allegedly deriving from repressed incestuous 
impulses toward the mother and patricidal im- 
pulses toward the father. By this I mean persist- 
ent dependence on or resistance to authority, dis- 
torted perceptions of authority. ... It is my 
belief that when a probation officer becomes an 
expert in the use of authority, these distorted 
perceptions can be corrected, the power within 
authority used constructively, and the most 
effective service given.’ 

There has even been criticism of the principle 
of client self-determination. Under this principle 
many social workers “wished to free the id in its 
struggle with society. They were allied with the 
individual against many aspects of the culture, 
and they considered the individual a better judge 
of his own interests than law, morality, or that 
culture itself.” Such a principle could not, of 
course, include authoritarian probation and 
parole.® 

There also have been attempts to develop a 
middle position, utilizing the “positive” aspects 
of authority as well as a client-centered helping 
process. In such a position “the correctional 
worker accepts delegated authority. He is aware 
of its potential liabilities and yet recognizes the 
inherent assets in the utilization of authority. The 
improved welfare of the offender is the ultimate 
goal and this is achieved by him in his individual 
adjustment.”? 

Recently some psychiatrists have declared that 
“delinquents are bad rather than sick and that, 
with rare exceptions, they are responsible for 
their behavior, and it is best if they are treated 
as being responsible. To treat them otherwise 
encourages them to be passive and inadequate, 
and tends to ignore the nobler qualities of man.’’® 

There have even been more positive statements 
about the use of authority in probation and parole 
and the overemphasis upon psychiatric theory in 
crime and corrections. Alex C. Sherriffs has 
written, with great emphasis, “that the authority 
aspect of the jobs of those in probation, parole, 
detention, and institution fields is not only an 
asset, but an absolute necessity for successful 
work.’”® Robert M. Carter has taken a less pro- 
nounced position. Nevertheless, he declared that 
“the negatives hurled at authority are based upon 
a lack of understanding of its role in counseling 
and failure to recognize the existence of positive 
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aspects. Authority can be a therapeutic device. 
Authority is a gigantic force in the field of correc- 
tions.””'° Michael Hakeem has declared that “psy- 
chiatric knowledge regarding personality develop- 
ment has not been empirically verified to the point 
where it can be applied to the prevention and 
therapy of juvenile delinquency.”!! He is ex- 
tremely critical of the labeling of criminals and 
delinquents as “sick” people.’* Again, it should be 
recognized that these are minority opinions. They 
may be irritants to the majority point of view, 
but they are no more than that. 

Despite these criticisms, which are becoming 
more numerous, it must be reemphasized that they 
are minority points of view. The majority point of 
view, emphasized and reemphasized in the litera- 
ture, is that the clients of social agencies must be 
given a maximum of self-motivation and that 
treatment potentialities are restricted when au- 
thority is the basic service of an agency. 

There are some who may consider the present 
relationship between the realities of probation 
and parole and the therapeutic approach as prog- 
ress. Indeed, it was not so long ago that many 
persons had very serious reservations about these 
possibilities. Lucille Nickel Austin, as late as 1937, 
wrote: “There are handicaps in the authoritative 
aspects of the (probation) setup that may be so 
great, sometimes, as to preclude casework serv- 
ce.” Accordingly, she concluded that “there is 
need for further study of the possibilities for 
casework service in probation. . . .”18 

This might be a great comfort to correctional 
administrators if it was an adequate appraisal of 
the realities of probation and parole practice. If 
this point of view is correct, all the correctional 
administrator needs to do is to make his agency 
more acceptable to the graduates of schools of 
social work. Increased salaries, lower caseloads, 
greater emphasis on rehabilitation through 
psychotherapy, and the presence of stipends for 
students to attend schools of social work, should 
ultimately bring probation and parole into true 
professional conformity and resolve the present 
dilemma. With the proper cooperative attitude on 
the part of the probation and parole administra- 
tors the necessary sociological content could be 

10 Robert M. Carter, 
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included in the curricula and the tempo of the 


change stepped up. Although probation and | 


parole services have been somewhat conservative 
in the past they should no longer be hesitant. 
Salvation is now at hand; all that is required is 
complete conversion. After that the passage of 
time will bring blessed relief. If this is a true 
message it would be a Godsend to the harassed 
correctional administrator. Unfortunately, there 
are alarming signs that it is not a true message. 


Wisconsin Studies 


Several studies in Wisconsin, at least, deny that 
this appraisal is proper for the probation and 
parole service in that State. The realities of pro- 
bation and parole practice in Wisconsin may, of 
course, be dissimilar from those of other jurisdic- 
tions. Nevertheless, the facts in Wisconsin are 
disturbing enough to indicate that appraisals in 
other jurisdictions are demanded before the usual 
remedy is accepted. 

In many ways the Wisconsin state probation 
and parole system is a good one to examine for 
the reality of this assumption. It is a well estab- 
lished program. Caseloads are relatively low 
(about 45 per worker), salaries are reasonably 
adequate, civil service standards are excellent, and 
there is as large a percentage of social work 
graduates as in any large system. (In 1961 36.2 
percent of all the probation and parole officers in 
the system had master’s degrees from accredited 
schools of social work.'‘ It is estimated that at 
least one-third of the 148 officers in the system 
in 1964 had master’s degrees in social work.) 

Since 1961 the Wisconsin system has been 
engaged in a series of studies aimed at an inten- 
sive examination of the function of probation and 
parole officers in the State. The first of these 
studies was an examination of the role of proba- 
tion and parole as interpreted by 116 officers on 
duty July 1, 1961. In the course of this study 48, 
or 41 percent, of the officers were interviewed in 
depth.'® It should be noted, however, that the 
basic identification of the officers is based upon 
the data from the questionnaires filled out by the 
116 officers. The 48 who were interviewed con- 
tributed in greater depth. 

In addition, on May 12, 18, and 14, 1964, a 
questionnaire was filled out by 110 officers at a 
state meeting in Green Bay. Numerous questions 
relating to the use of authority, client self-deter- 
mination, theories of behavior, the “sickness” of 
offenders, etc., were answered by the officers. 
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These two sources give us a basis for assessing 
the opinions:of the probation and parole officers 
themselves regarding the dilemmas that — 
been noted. 

The self-image study showed that the seheeiie 
of the 116 probation and parole officers on duty 
in Wisconsin on July 1, 1961, identified them- 
selves, in most situations, as probation and parole 
agents,‘® despite the fact that more than one- 
third of them had master’s degrees in social 
work.!? There are many reasons for their prefer- 
ence—the greater “masculinity” of this identifica- 
tion in working with law-enforcement officials, 
the comparatively low status of professional social 
work, pride in the correctional field, etc. In addi- 
tion, one cannot ignore the fact that some of the 
basic principles of social work seem inappro- 
priate to the officers for the work they do. 

The study showed that there is a basic dilemma 
in probation and parole as viewed by Wisconsin 
officers. This dilemma is the protection of society 
versus the social treatment of the individual 
offender. The 48 officers who were interviewed 
were aware of this dilemma and were quite will- 
ing to discuss it. 

“After interviewing 48 agents and observing 
their work, a definite conclusion emerges. It is 
this: The experienced agent has solved this 
dilemma by recognizing that his primary respon- 
sibility is the protection of society. He hopes to 
perform this function in such a way that the 
client’s opportunity for self-help is maximized, 
but he does not consider himself to be a ‘social 
therapist.’ 

In the self-image study it was found that train- 
ing had somewhat of a negative association with 
the probation and parole officer’s opinions. The 
inexperienced officer, recently graduated from a 
school of social work, had the most problems. He 
usually professed not tobe bothered by them. How- 
ever, his own insecurity during his early years 
of service, and the comments of trained agents 
with more experience, showed that he was deeply 
troubled. It was during this period that he had to 
resolve the dilemma. In other words, he had to 
come to grips with the principles of casework as 
taught in schools of social work and the realities 


16 Probation and parole officers are officially designated as “agents” 
in the Wisconsin system. 

17 Forty-two, or 36.2 percent, of the 116 officers on duty July 1, 
1961, had master’s degrees in social work. Sixteen, or 33.3 percent, 
of those interviewed for the self-image study in 1961 had master’s 
degrees in social work. The exact number and percentage of those 
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is estimated, however, that about 30 percent of them had master’s 
degrees in social work. 

18 Arthur P. Miles, op. cit., pp. 26-26. 


of law enforcement: and surveillance in probation 
and parole. It appeared that the probation and 
parole officer who entered the service without 
graduate training in social work experienced this 
transition in a less traumatic fashion. Neverthe- 
less, it should be emphasized that the untrained 
worker also faced the dilemma to some extent, 
probably because the majority of them were social 
science majors who, in the course of their under- 
graduate studies, had also been exposed to the 
ideals of rehabilitation and therapy in correc- 
tional work. 

The self-image study also showed that, after 
several years of experience, there is very little 
difference between the philosophy of the trained 
and the untrained workers. A few of the trained 
workers who cannot accept the realities of proba- 
tion and parole for the protection of society resign 
from the service. They usually do this soon after 
they enter the service; normally, within the first 
year. After several years of experience the 
trained and untrained workers function in about 
the same way. They have both accepted a point of 
view which emphasizes that the basic function of 
probation and parole is the protection of society, 
with the rehabilitation of the offender as an im- 
portant secondary function. This is the reality 
pattern in Wisconsin, irrespective of the com- 
ments of professional and academic theorists who 
write about the conflicts between trained and un- 
trained workers in probation and parole. 

There is also a dilemma, as shown in the self- 
image study, in regard to the philosophy of case- 
work and the realities of the criminal law. The 
trained social worker has a tendency to view the 
law offender as a sick person who is not per- 
sonally responsible for his actions. The adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, including probation 
and parole, looks upon most offenders as normal 
persons who are wrong, not sick. The criminal 
law sees offenders as persons who possess the 
ability to distinguish right from wrong; thus they 
are responsible for their behavior. 

The self-image study showed, quite plainly, that 
the experienced probation and parole officer re- 
jects the usual assumptions of casework—indeed, 
he does not accept a psychoanalytic explanation 
of human behavior. The young, inexperienced 
worker, who has recently graduated from a school 
of social work faces this dilemma. The specific 
way in which he resolves it and how he intellec- 
tualizes his accommodation has been shown in the 
unpublished study noted above. 
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One hundred and ten Wisconsin probation and 
parole officers answered a specific question in May 
1964, for the unpublished study already cited, 
regarding their belief in the psychoanalytic as- 
sumptions of social casework. Two of them, or 
only 1.6 percent, declared that “by pretending to 
accept this theory of human behavior” they be- 
lieved themselves to be “guilty of ‘mental lying’ ” 
and were bothered by it. Seven of them, or 5.4 
percent, stated that by pretending to accept this 
theory they were “guilty of ‘mental lying,’” but 
it was justified because they had to “cooperate in 
order to graduate.” Thirty-eight of them, or 29.5 
percent, declared that “by pretending to accept 
this theory” they were not “lying” because they 
came to see that it had “some applicability despite 
the fact that they didn’t understand it com- 
pletely.” Thirty, or 23.2 percent, of them declared 
that by pretending to accept this theory they 
found it to be helpful in field work. They didn’t 
believe it, but they respected those who did. 
Furthermore, it gave them “a language with 
which to talk.” Twenty-seven, or 20.9 percent of 
them, flatly declared that they “made no secret” 
of their doubts. Twenty-five, or 19.4 percent, de- 
clared themselves to be converts who were “not 
pretending” because they “believed.” 

This is interesting because it authenticates 
what was assumed by many to be the case. It 
shows conclusively that slightly less than 20 per- 
cent of the Wisconsin probation and parole offi- 
cers accept a psychoanalytic explanation of hu- 
man behavior. But it also shows that more than 
half of the officers accommodate to their nonbelief 
by various intellectual rationalizations. They 
do not believe, but they do not oppose because it 
has some applicability (even though they do not 
undersand it) and it may be helpful. Many of 
them speak the jargon without belief, just as 
many persons go through the outward show of 
religion without belief. 

This May 1964 study also asked the Wisconsin 
probation and parole officers to give their esti- 
mates of the percentages of offenders who are 
“wrong” or “sick.” The largest group (70, or 51.1 
percent of the 137!° who answered this question) 
declared that 80 to 95 percent are wrong and 5 to 
20 percent are sick. An additional 22, or 16 per- 
cent, stated that 95 to 100 percent are wrong and 
less than 6 percent are sick. Twenty of them (14.5 

1® One hundred and thirty-seven officers answered this question, but 
only 110 answered all questions contained in the questionnaire. Par- 


ticipation in the study was voluntary, and some officers answered 
some questions and not others. 


percent) listed 50 to 80 percent as wrong and 20 
to 50 percent as sick; and 17 (12.4 percent) listed 
20 to 50 percent as wrong and 80 to 95 percent as 
sick; and only three (2.1 percent) declared less 


than 6 percent as wrong and 95 to 100 percent as 
sick. 


Conclusions 


These studies show that Wisconsin probation 
and parole officers do face a dilemma in accommo. 
dating themselves to some of the principles of 
social casework and the realities of probation and 
parole. Specifically, they must rationalize the 
psychoanalytic theory of casework with the stric- 
tures of surveillance and the protection of society. 
They must also rationalize the assumption of 
“sickness” of offenders with the belief in the 
“wrongness” of offenders as enunciated in the 
criminal law. These studies have shown how they 
make these accommodations so that the majority 
of them appear to retain their intellectual hop- 
esty. In short, they retain their disbelief without 
having to express it. Whether this is “intellectual 
lying,” cynicism, or accommodation is beside the 
point. The important fact is that it happens. 

In Wisconsin, then, when one goes to the proba- 
tion and parole officers themselves one discovers 
the actualities of the dilemma. One finds that the 
dilemma is real and that it does not disappear in 
a probation and parole service with a high per- 
centage of officers with master’s degrees in social 
work. In fact, such a service may only heighten 
the dilemma. What the probation officer has 
learned through his training must be faced when 
he meets the realities of the job. 

Even if one is willing to accept the findings of 
the Wisconsin studies he may still question 
whether they represent the facts for all probation 
and parole services. Until similar studies are made 
in other jurisdictions there is no proof that the 
Wisconsin studies represent nationwide reality. 
Nevertheless, they do provide a strong basis for 
rejecting some of the assumptions that have been 
made on this subject. 

Assuming that the Wisconsin studies represent 
reality for all probation and parole officers, one 
can speculate about what they imply regarding the 
training of probation and parole officers. 

In the first place, it would appear that the 
reality of the dilemma should be recognized. 
There is a dilemma that is faced by the probation 
and parole officer. It cannot be eliminated by be- 
lieving that it is caused by the differences between 
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the old-fashioned punitive officer and the modern 
therapeutically oriented social worker. Nor is it 
caused by the nonprogressive character of our 
“backward” correctional services. The dilemma is 
caused by the inherent conflicts between certain 
assumptions as taught in social casework and the 
realities of probation and parole. If schools of 
social work are to make their maximum contribu- 
tion to the training of probation and parole offi- 
cers, they must face the realities of this dilemma. 
To some extent this could be accomplished 


through studies of the practice of probation and 
parole by means of first-hand observations. 

Likewise, the solicitation of the opinions of 
probation and parole officers themselves would be 
helpful. In the long run, however, it will probably 
require a more diversified approach to personality 
theory by the schools. This does not require 2 
specialized approach to the education of proba- 
tion and parole officers, but a broadening of the 
education of all social workers. 


Reluctance of the Social Agency 
To Work With the Offender 


By HARVEY TREGER 
U. S. Probation Officer, Northern District of Illinois 


stood client of noncorrectional social agen- 

cies. Some social workers and psychiatrists 
are reluctant to work with him. He is a stranger 
in their midst. He acts and responds differently 
from clients with whom they are accustomed to 
dealing. He does not fit into their usual theoreti- 
cal constructs and he frequently is regarded as 
“not motivated for treatment,” as “untreatable,” 
as a “psychopath.” Without treatment he is likely 
to continue his law violations and often will be- 
come involved in more severe crimes—sometimes 
violent crimes. 

The probation-parole officer needs social agen- 
cies as referral resources. This is especially true 
of the more involved cases. They require 
specialized attention which the officer either is 
not equipped to offer or does not have the time to 
give. Examples are the offender who requires 
psychiatric treatment or needs intensive casework 
services. 

The agencies that generally handle nonoffen- 
ders do not realize how much they can learn from 
working with the law violator. This experience 
can help them improve their techniques in dealing 
with their usual clients, especially adolescents. 
They will also be meeting a need in the commu- 
nity. 

Why Social Agencies Are Reluctant 

Many social agencies are reluctant to work 


T HE OFFENDER is probably the most misunder- 


with the offender who is under supervision in the 
community because he often is highly resistive 
and is a difficult person to deal with. He does not 
always keep his appointments, his behavior may 
be threatening to the worker, he frequently is 
unappreciative of the attention he receives, his. 
problems are mundane, and he usually does not 
respond to the approach agency workers use with 
their nonoffender clients. Social agencies, more- 
over, are reluctant to work with the offender be- 
cause they feel uncomfortable working with the 
courts. 

The law-violating client often is a highly 
resistive person and is different from the nonlaw- 
violating client because he does not voluntarily 
seek help for his social adjustment problems. He 
generally has little or no awareness that he has 
any problems. The only discomfort he experiences 
emanates largely from his arrest and conviction. 
He may resist strenuously a helping person’s in- 
quiries and interest. He can be noncommunicative. 
He wants to evade the social agency worker, keep 
him at a safe distance, and conceal his thoughts 
so that the worker will not get to know him too 
well and threaten his delinquent orientation. 

The offender’s resistance is frequently massive. 
This is the time when many agency caseworkers. 
become easily discouraged, lose their interest in. 
the offender, and label him as “not motivated” for- 
treatment. Actually, the agency worker is pro-. 
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jecting his own lack of motivation onto the 
offender at a time when the offender is most in 
need of understanding and patient handling. A 
frequent ego defense used by the offender in re- 
sisting change in his behavior is to frustrate and 
provoke the helping person to the point where 
he will become less interested in him. These 
crises are difficult for the worker but they must 
be endured and understood as a necessary phase 
in the offender’s resistance to change. 

This resistance to change, as pointed out, is 
repeatedly observed in the offender’s failure to 
keep appointments with the agency worker. In 
this way he tests the worker’s interest in him. 
He does this by giving all kinds of excuses why 
he should not or could not keep his appointments. 
He may claim he forgot about his appointment, 
had no carfare, or got lost. In one respect he may 
appear like some neurotic nonlaw-violating clients 
and feign illness, claiming he has the flu, that he 
is too sick to come to the office. 

In contrast to this behavior an offender will 
sometimes praise (manipulate) the worker and 
say how much he has been helped in two or three 
interviews—that he is cured and no longer re- 
quires any attention. This should seldom be ac- 
cepted at face value because it may be a form 
of resistance to the worker. The offender’s goal 
may well be to see how far the worker will let him 
go—how delinquent he still can be. 

The behavior of the offender may be threaten- 
ing to some workers. He may be assaultive, 
provocative; or he may have committed an offense 
which is personally distasteful to the worker. 
Just as the offender seeks a comfortable level of 
operation, so does the worker. Many workers seek 
clients who are not strange or threatening to 
them, whose values may be closer to their own. 
Some caseworkers actually prefer clients of high 
intelligence who give promise of making construc- 
tive contributions to the community, thus giving 
gratification to the agency worker. 

Offenders with low-average intelligence, in 
need of social and emotional reorientation, often 
are deemed unacceptable for service and fre- 
quently are labeled by social agencies as “‘untreat- 
able.” These limited individuals may feel there is 
no place for them in our society and as a result 
they can become troublesome and very dangerous 
to themselves and the community. Social agencies 
may inadvertently contribute to these feelings of 
being left out and unwanted by not helping the 
offender to become a useful and contributing 
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member of the community. It is sometimes the 
worker’s lack of interest that makes a client 
“untreatable.” 

The reluctance of some social agencies to work 
with the law-violating client may be due, in part, 
to the nature of the problems he presents. His 
problems are generally with financial manage- 
ment, finding and holding a job. These may ap- 
pear too commonplace and less challenging than 
the more esoteric, abstract problems of the non- 
law-violating client. Many workers prefer to work 
with people who have more intrapsychic prob- 
lems. They view this as a higher, more profes- 
sional type of work. 

Actually the offender presents a wide range of 
challenging social and emotional problems on 
various developmental levels, both conscious and 
unconscious, but overtly these are clothed with an 
inordinate concern with material goods or things. 
Offenders have oedipal problems, too, but their 
most pressing problems such as keeping a job 
and management of finances need first attention 
to help relieve stresses which could precipitate the 
offender’s getting into trouble again. 

Social agencies often become frustrated when 
they try to help the offender with his problems. 
He is demanding, manipulative, and unappreci- 
ative in responding to their efforts to help him. 
He requires a lot of time, effort, and understand- 
ing before there is any case movement and he 
begins to discard his law-violating tendencies. 
Only then will he begin to more closely resemble 
the neurotic nonoffender client with whom the 
social agencies are more familiar and prefer. In 
these times, when social agencies have more 
clients than they can handle, they are generally 
more selective in accepting cases for service. The 
offender usually ends up at the bottom. It is aot 
uncommon for social agency workers to become 
defensive as soon as they know they are talking 
to a probation officer. Their focus then becomes: 
How can they avoid acceptance of a referral? 

As pointed out, many social agencies are 
reluctant to accept court referrals because they 
feel uncomfortable working within the court 
setting. The authority of the court and the con- 
structive use of this authority in the treatment 
of the offender is not always understood by social 
agencies. In some instances the agency worker’s 
own conflicts and feelings about authority may 
need to be dealt with before authority can be used 
effectively in helping the offender. Dr. Melitta 
Schmideberg has observed that “quite a few 
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workers seem to regard authority or restriction 
as a sort of brutality.’ 

Social agencies are also reluctant to have any 
dealings with the court as they feel the court does 
not understand them—they speak different 
languages, neither of which is understood by the 
other. Some agencies believe courts lack under- 
standing in the behavioral sciences and do not 
have a proper appreciation of their work. They 
illustrate this by pointing out that courts mis- 
handle confidential information shared by the 
agency. As a result, the relationship the agency 
worker has built up with his client over a period 
of many months can be damaged and may require 
many additional months of work to repair. Social 
agencies need to make an effort to understand the 
court setting, particularly the role of the proba- 
tion officer who works with various persons in 
various levels of authority. This is an area where 
there is a need for improved communication 
between social agencies and the courts. 

Psychiatrists often are reluctant to treat 
offenders and shy away from involvement with 
the courts which may be time-consuming and un- 
remunerative. This is an area which needs fur- 
ther exploration by both the courts and the 
psychiatric profession so that psychiatric services 
and skills can be more fully utilized to the benefit 
of the offender and the community. 

By failing to provide services for the offender 
and his family, social agencies are failing to pro- 
vide protection not only for the community, but 
also for the individual against his own destructive 
impulses. The entire system of criminal justice 
would be meaningless if it were not followed up 
by serious attempts to help integrate the offender 
into a nondelinquent community. In order to 
accomplish this the social agency worker needs 
to know more about the offender and his milieu. 


The Needs of the Offender 


The offender’s needs must be understood before 
he can be helped. He needs to develop controls 
over his law-violating behavior; he needs motiva- 
tion to change his behavior; he needs better judg- 
ment, self-understanding, a feeling of being 
a worthwhile human being, and a purpose or 
direction in life. 

The offender’s most important need is to have 


his law-violating behavior controlled. This should 
1 Melitta Schmideberg, M.D., “Making the Patient Aware,” Crime 


and Delinquency, July ee, p. 261. 
2 Hyman Grossbard, “Ego Deficiency in Delinquency,” Social Case- 


work, April 1962, p. 172. 
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have top priority. If his behavior cannot be con- 
trolled in the community it will need to be 
controlled through commitment to an institution 
until such time as he is in better control and is 
a good risk for continued treatment in the 
community. 

Many offenders lack control over their im- 
pulses; they follow the most pleasurable path to 
them without concern for others; they are easily 
frustrated, and like an infant they engage in 
much primary process thinking. They look for 
the easiest way out and would really like to have 
all their needs taken care of by others. Inmates 
will joke with one another and remark that one 
of their fellow prisoners has “found a home” in 
the institution! To him the prison represents a 
mother who will take care of him. 

One inmate who held a very coveted job in an 
institution told his institutional caseworker he 
would not leave the prison even if he was 
“threatened by a shotgun.” He discovered prison 
to be a haven away from his nagging wife. 

It is not uncommon for an offender to feel 
deprived. He becomes angry when society does 
not meet his infantile needs. His anger frequently 
is out of proportion to the situation because it is 
heightened by his bitterness over earlier frustra- 
tions and hurts. Some offenders are very similar 
to the mental patient or poverty-stricken person 
who is so needful that he wants his needs fulfilled 
immediately. They just cannot deny themselves 
anything nor postpone any gratification of their 
needs. The thought of consequences over their 
actions usually is considered belatedly or not con- 
sidered at all. 

The offender’s conscience often is either non- 
existent, corrupt, or underdeveloped. Since he has 
not developed an adequate conscience to control 
his actions, he needs controls to prevent him from 
externalizing his feelings through violations of 
the law. This lack of internalization of feelings 
is particularly apparent when the worker asks 
the offender how he feels. He does not understand 
what is meant and has nothirfg to talk about. “He 
seems to lack a space in his psychic makeup in 
which to reflect on ideas. He has no backyard, so 
to speak. His psyche is all frontage.”? - 

With the cessation of the acting-out behavior, 
he will begin to think about his problems and his 
situation because they will now: be inside of him. 
He will then learn, with the aid of a helping per- 

son, to become aware of the reasons for his self- 
defeating and foolish behavior. He needs to learn 
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that his behavior did not “pay off.” The goal here 
is self-direction toward socially constructive and 
personally satisfying behavior in which the 
offender has a purpose and a direction in life and 
is not victimized by his own primitive impulses. 
He will then learn to meet his needs in a more 
mature manner. 

The offender needs to learn that in order to be 
respected he must first respect the law. Some 
social workers are confused in applying to the 
offender the principle of “respecting the client.” 
Respect needs to be earned and should not be 
confused with permissiveness which encourages 
further acting out and disrespect for the law. Re- 
specting the offender should not be confused with 
implicit trust in all his statements. Since lying is 
frequently “a finger in the glove of delinquency” 
and is symptomatic of the offender’s desire to 
evade treatment, his statements and protestations 
need to be carefully checked in order to develop 
respect for the law. If he can fool you, he will 
not respect you. Discrepancies in any of his state- 
ments also need careful evaluation in order to 
understand his perceptions and distortions, his 
degree of contact with reality, and the extent of 
manipulativeness. 

The offender needs to be motivated to want to 
make a change in his behavior. He needs to be 
made aware that he has real problems. It is fre- 
quently necessary to generate discomfort and 
anxiety to the point that the offender will want 
to make some changes in his behavior. “Stirring 
up anxiety in a person who habitually external- 
izes his conflicts does not lead to suicidal ideas, 
as social workers with tendency to permissive- 
ness may fear, but makes the person more 
educable or treatable.’”® By helping the offender 
to examine his behavior and then to cope with 
his problems, his antisocial behavior can be 
interrupted. 

The offender’s judgment needs to be carefully 
evaluated to consider the extent of his ability to 
participate constructively in the decision-making 
process. The purposé of this is to help the offender 
so that he will not make impulsive, imprudent 
decisions which will harm him or others. His 
thinking on many problems and situations needs 
to be reviewed, particularly decisions relating to 
marriage, school, job, residence change, large 
purchases, etc. He needs to be encouraged to dis- 
cuss these matters with the helping person ahead 

* Ernest A. Rappaport, M.D “Preparation for 


and Harvey T: 
Probation Supervision,” Corrective Psychiatry } * Journal of Social 
Therapy, May 1964, p. 134. 


of time so that “crash landings” can be avoided. 

The offender needs to feel worthwhile and value 
himself as an adequate person before he can be- 
gin to value others. When he is able to control his 
law-violating behavior, have respect for the law, 
make considered judgments, and develop insights 
into his behavior as well as achieve a purpose and 
goal in life, he will feel more worthwhile and he 
will be able to fit in with the nondelinquent 
community. 


How To Help the Offender 


Once the offender’s needs are understood a 
treatment plan can be developed. The plan may 
include helping the offender by handling his 
resistances, helping him to develop controls over 
his law-violative behavior, to become motivated 
for change, to improve his decision-making 
abilities, to develop self-understanding and a 
purpose and direction in life. 

The field of corrections is developing a body of 
knowledge and experience with the offender which 
may be helpful to social agency workers in treat- 
ing the offender. 

As previously mentioned the agency worker’s 
first confrontation with the offender may relate 
to appointments. This is a crucial area for if he 
does not keep his appointments he cannot be 
helped. Here the principle of self-determination— 
giving him a choice as is used with nonlaw-violat- 
ing clients—needs to be applied so that the only 
choice the resistive offender has is to keep regular 
contacts with the worker or face the consequences 
which might possibly be imprisonment. This 
needs to be made crystal clear. The offender needs 
to know what is expected of him and what the 
consequences of his behavior are in relation to his 
probation officer, to his agency worker, and to 
his supervision status. The courts can be helpful 
here by entering a condition of probation that the 
offender must cooperate with the agency. This 
kind of authority will strengthen the influence of 
the agency worker and is necessary if the social 
agency is to have any measure of success. 
Furthermore, it provides the offender with some 
external motivation when internal motivation is 
not present. Experience indicates that the over- 
whelming majority of offenders would rather 
keep their appointments and remain in the free 
community than not keep their appointments and 
go to jail. Later in treatment the offender will 
want to keep his appointments with the worker 
because he is benefiting from the relationship. The 
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principle of self-determination in working with 
the offender needs to be applied in terms of his 
resistance and his need for guidance. Once this 
obstacle of keeping appointments is overcome, 
other problem areas such as employment, financial 
management, marital relations, etc., can be dealt 
with. 

At the start of treatment it is pointless to ask 
an offender how he feels about coming to a social 
agency. He must come if this is part of his agree- 
ment with the court. And no matter how he feels, 
there is nothing that will change this reality un- 
less he wants to go to prison instead of continuing 
under supervision. Furthermore, his feelings 
about coming to the social agency are generally 
obvious to both himself and to the worker; to 
inquire about them merely adds “salt to the 
wound.” A good rule to follow is: Never ask how 
a client feels about doing something when the 
situation involves a “must.” If the offender 
voluntarily expresses his feelings about coming 
to the agency they should be accepted and the 
realities of his agreement with the court pointed 
out. 

In dealing with the offender who has an inter- 
nalized problem it is helpful to explore his atti- 
tudes and feelings so that more can be learned 
about the reasons for his behavior. Expressing 
feelings will not bring about any miraculous 
cure. Dr. Ernest A. Rappaport, a psychoanalyst, 
has stated that “the technique of getting the 
client to express his feelings should not be used 
indiscriminately with everyone.” “Some feelings,” 
he continues, “might be better left unexpressed, 
particularly when the client has not developed 
sufficient ability to control himself. Encouraging 
expression of hostile, destructive feelings without 
adequate controls, can be interpreted by the law- 
violator as permission to act out and commit new 
crimes.”* There needs to be a period of setting 
limits and controls which will help the offender 
to internalize his acting-out behavior. 

The offender learns best when he has respect 
for the helping person. This is similar to the 
parental role in the training of a child. If the 
child respects the parent he is more ready to 
learn than he is if he does not respect him. “‘Con- 
trols are provided by the worker in such a way 
the client is supported in viably conforming be- 
havior and inner growth toward self-control is 
stimulated.’’5 


o_ Personal communication with Ernest A. Rappaport, M.D., Chicago, 
inois. 

5 Elliot Studt, Education for Social Workers in the Correctional 
Field, New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1959, p. 15. 


The traditional notion that a person must want 
to be helped before he can benefit from treatment 
does not generally apply when dealing with the 
law-violator. Social agencies cannot afford to deny 
or postpone treatment because he is “not moti- 
vated.” They need to begin at once to develop 
motivation in a way he will understand, even if 
it involves a threat of imprisonment if he does 
not conform. The offender who is “threatened” 
generally does not become more defensive, but 
rather more conforming. This is particularly 
significant to the offender when he is confronted 
with the realization that his own behavior has 
brought about this situation. In talking with the 
offender about his law-violative behavior, the 
helping person should emphasize the offender’s 
“stupidity” rather than his social responsibility 
over which he may be unconcerned or does not 
understand. By pointing out the realities, that is, 
what will happen if he continues his law-violative 
attitudes and behavior, you will generate discom- 
fort and anxiety in the very resistive offender. 
This will make him more treatable and more re- 
ceptive to seeking help. To delay treatment is to 
invite further acting out. 

The helping person needs to constantly re- 
view the offender’s progress in areas where he has 
shown an inability to make considered decisions. 
If the offender displays poor judgment the better 
judgment of the agency worker needs to be as- 
serted. In this way the worker becomes an 
auxilliary superego and temporarily helps the 
offender to keep out of trouble and from making 
imprudent decisions which may result in aggres- 
sive behavior. 

One offender, for example, wanted to divorce 
his pregnant wife because he felt neglected by her 
since she had become pregnant and was preoccu- 
pied with herself. He told how he had lost 10 
pounds because his wife was not feeding him 
properly. When this infantile attitude was 
pointed out, he was embarrassed by his behavior. 
He smiled and decided not to divorce his wife, 
but, instead, to act more maturely and meet some 
of his wife’s needs. 

When the offender learns to make decisions in 
a responsible way and to control his law-violative 
behavior, and develops insights into his actions 
and needs, he has achieved what we are trying to 
help him achieve under supervision. He should 
then be considered for a discharge from proba- 
tion. 
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In Summary 


This paper attempts to show how the law- 
violating client who is under supervision in the 
community is different from the usual social 
agency client, and that the principles of case 
management and casework treatment need to be 
adjusted to working with the offender. Noncorrec- 
tional social agencies need to recognize these 
differences and their own resistances to the 
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offender so that they will have increased under- 
standing and acceptance of his particular prob- 
lems and needs. They will profit from working 
with the offender and will be in a better position 
to help the acting-out clients in their caseload. 

Treatment of the offender is a community 
responsibility which can no longer be left to the 
correctional agency alone. We must work 
together. 


Factors Which Precipitate Dropouts 
and Delinquency 


By NELSON S. BURKE AND ALFRED E. SIMONS, ED.D.* 


that precipitates dropouts, delinquency, and 

eventual incarceration? If so can it be 
identified? Is there a causal relationship between 
these educational experiences and dropouts, de- 
linquency, and crime? A study in progress at the 
Lorton Youth Center, of the District of Columbia 
Department of Corrections, seeks to determine 
this relevancy. 

There are considerable data to support the 
thesis that man is essentially a product of culture. 
His moral concepts, mores, attitudes, and general 
behavior have their roots deep in his interaction 
with his society. Donald Clemmer maintains that 
they are group bred. Every item in the national 
life, in the schools, and churches, in government 
and in industry, he says, contains conditioning 
influences which affect human beings.’ 

One of the fundamental instruments in Amer- 
ican civilization is its public schools. There is no 
need to belabor the fact that they are very influ- 
ential in conditioning behavior. In this study, the 
public school experiences of the inmates at the 
District of Columbia Youth Center, have been 
selected for study to determine their impact on 
dropouts and delinquency. 

It appears that certain school experiences 
contribute to some pupils’ desire to leave school 
as soon as legally possible. These experiences 


ik THERE a cluster of educational experiences 


* Mr. Burke is instructor and program coordinator at 
the District of Columbia Youth Center, Lorton, Virginia. 
Dr. Simons is a counselor with the District of Columbia 
Public Schools and lecturer in education at Howard Uni- 
versity. 


result in negative attitudes, truancy, low achieve- 
ment, and frustration. As a result of an insuf- 
ficiency of educational and vocational assets, 
these pupils become more vulnerable to a delin- 
quency orientation. 

The ever-increasing complexities of American 
civilization represented by technological advances, 
automation, the civil rights revolution, and 
shifting populations, of necessity, have their im- 
pact on our educational system. Some specific 
school problems that result from these dynamic 
forces are: (1) How to cope with the culture 
conflict that results when masses of alienated 
youngsters become a large part of a _ school 
system with entrenched middle class value sys- 
tems and traditions, (2) How to adjust philos- 
ophy, grading systems, curriculum, and grouping 
to this change, and (3) What the role of the 
school shall be in this new context in terms of 
purposes and philosophy. These are just a few of 
the issues that are intricately involved and are 
urgently related to the problem of dropouts and 
crime. 

How the schools comport themselves in the face 
of these crucial confrontations will determine, to 
an extent, the intensity of our present dropout 
and delinquency problems. 


Background of the Study 


The District of Columbia Youth Center began 
its operation in the summer of 1960. The Center 


4 Donald Clemmer, The Prison Community. New York: Rinehart 
Co., Inc., 1958, p. 1. a 
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is located on a reservation at Lorton, Virginia. Its 
physical plant comprises excellent administration 
buildings, dormitories, and school facilities. A 
casual observer would readily identify the Center 
as a modern, small, rural college were it not for 
fence and towers. 

An essential emphasis of the Youth Center is 
training and treatment. It is a basic assumption 
when a youth is placed here that he can be rehabil- 
itated. A carefully planned training and treat- 
ment program is developed individually for each 
committed youth. 

The Center has a population of 300 inmates 
from the Washington, D.C., area. The youths con- 
fined here, in the main, attended the public 
schools of Washington. 

Of the inmate population, 90 percent are 
dropouts from the public schools of Washington. 
Ninty-five percent of the incarcerated dropouts 
have a history of juvenile delinquency, defined as 
involvement with the juvenile court. It would 
seem, then, that there is a relationship between 
dropouts, delinquency, and crime. The impelling 
nature of the problem is reflected in statistics 
from the Metropolitan Police Department which 
indicate that juvenile crime during the month of 
July 1964 was higher than at any time in its 
history, and the rate has been showing an in- 
creasing upsurge. 


Related Studies 


The pattern that characterizes the dropout is 
symbolic of a long history of school experiences 
that for him have been unrewarding, rejecting, 
and frustrating. Research revealed a number of 
published studies dealing with the relationship 
between school experiences, dropouts, and delin- 
quency. 

Among 26 factors listed by P. M. Smith as 
contributing to delinquency either directly or 
indirectly are: (1) Preferential treatment of 
children from upper class families as compared 
with those who come from the “wrong side of the 
tracks”; (2) a failure to adapt the curricula to 
the practical needs of youth in a fast changing 
technological age; and (3) biased teachers who 
consciously or unconsciously reveal their preju- 
dice against minority groups in the classroom.? 

2 P. M. Smith, “The School as a Factor,”” in Joseph S. Roucek, ed., 


a Delinquency. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958, pp. 
55-57. 

3 A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1949. 

4 William C. Kvaraceus, “Acceptance, and Exceptionality,” 
Exceptional Children, May 1956, pp. 328-331 

5 George ¥. a Work- Study—Programs for Alienated Youth: 
A Ca Research Associates, 1962, pp. IX-XXI. 


A. B. Hollingshead, in his study of the youth in 
a typical American community, found that of 345 
young people who had dropped out of school, 240 
were in the lowest socioeconomic group. The most 
common explanations given by nonattenders were 
(1) economic need, (2) peer-group isolation and 
discrimination, and (3) mistreatment by teach- 
ers.® 

In a highly significant study, William C. 
Kvaraceus found that the factor of aspirational 
level related significantly to the problem of 
dropouts. Usually the youngster who drops out as 
soon as legally possible is culturally lower class.‘ 
Numerous studies by such authorities as Sidney 
J. Kaplan and others give additional evidence 
that there is a relationship between school experi- 
ences, dropouts, and delinquency. 

The future relationship to the larger commu- 
nity of ill-equipped, poverty-stricken, disappointed 
youngsters is of vital concern to our society. It is 
not to be expected that a poorly trained dropout 
would have easy access to the labor market. 
George W. Burchill observes that 30 to 40 years 
ago, a young person unsuccessful in school or 
lacking the incentive to learn, could achieve adult 
status by going to work. Today this is largely 
impossible. Frustrated by a lack of success in 
school and thwarted by a failure to obtain work, 
a sizable percentage of these young people become 
hostile and aggressive. They strike out against 
society.5 


Procedures of the Study 


By means of a random sampling 75 inmates be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 26 were selected from 
the Youth Center school population. Representing 
50 percent of the student body, these inmates were 
given an open-ended questionnaire on which each 
respondent was asked to give his reactions re- 
garding certain previous public school and school- 
related experiences. The replies to this question- 
naire were analyzed and tabulated. For example: 

Pre-Test Question: Why did you truant? 

Answer: Mostly, because the teachers gave me a hard 

time. 

The responses to these open-ended questions 
provided a basis for setting up categories for a 
more highly refined instrument. On this instru- 
ment a simple check mark sufficed to indicate a 
respondent’s self-selected response to a specific 
question. If no categorized response suited him, 
he was asked to write his reaction to questions 
such as: 
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Why did you truant? 

Was not interested or did not like school. 
Did not like the teacher. 

Economic reasons (to work) ete. 

To avoid conflict or failure. 

Other (explain). 

The refined questionnaire was administered to 
the remaining 50 percent of the Youth Center 
school population. The responses of the 75 inmates 
on this instrument were tabulated and analyzed. 
The results presented herein reflect the findings 
indicated by these data. 

To further validate some of the responses to the 
questionnaires, a comparison was made of ques- 
tionnaire responses and replies given on the 
Educational Interview Questionnaire which was 
administered by the school staff when the inmate 
first entered the Youth Center school. There was a 
high degree of consistency between responses 
given on both instruments. 

Data relative to economic deprivation, family 
relationships, intelligence, school adjustment, 
and educational level at the time of entry to the 
Youth Center were obtained from the case his- 
tories developed by the caseworkers at the Center. 


Analysis of Data 


It appears that the etiology of dropouts, delin- 
quency, and crime for this group has most of its 
roots in factors of poverty and social alienation. 
Because of economic and social alienation, this 
predominantly Negro population has lived on the 
periphery of American life. In the main, they 
represent products of the inner-city public schools 
of Washington. Data from the case histories show 
that the inmate population generally represents 
the lowest socioeconomic group in the community 
and that they are grossly deficient in cultural and 
academic strengths. The parents of these youths 
have been unable to provide the experiences, 
grounding, supervision, and readiness for formal 
education that middle and upper class parents 
provide as a matter of course. 

The poverty factor, with its concomitant impli- 
cations of family disorganization and instability, 
is hardly conducive to humanizing influences that 
make youngsters good candidates for school entry. 
But any attack upon delinquency, if it is to be 
more than pedestrian, must consider that our 
schools should exert considerable energy toward 
incorporating disadvantaged children in a very 
meaningful way. 

In attempting to find the factors precipitating 
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dropouts, delinquency, and eventual incarceration, 
the following variables were selected for analysis: 

1. School adjustment: Behavior characterized 
by interpersonal relationships in the school 
setting. 

2. Truancy or illegal absence from school. 

3. Frequency of repeating a grade because of 
failure. 

4. Age at dropout. 

5. Reading level on entrance to the Youth 
Center. 

6. Intelligence quotient as measured by the 
Beta Intelligence Test. 

It seems that poor school adjustment represents 
a primary etiological factor of this group. Poor 
school adjustment represents disrespect for au- 
thority, inability to relate to peers, fighting, and 
failure to observe school rules and regulations. 
These youths found it exceedingly difficult to 
adjust to a school drama that all too often had 
been exclusively geared to the mores and norms 
of a middle and upper class culture group. 
Communication skills often were absent. There 
were obvious manifestations of emotional depri- 
vation. The mores were frequently those of the 
street. Ninety-two percent of this sampling had a 
history of poor school adjustment. 

The discordant nature of the interpersonal 
relationships that poverty-stricken, alienated, 
young people experience in the schools is one 
factor leading to truancy, which seems character- 
istic of most dropouts and delinquents. Ninety 
percent of these respondents were truants while 
attending school. This does not represent sporadic, 
unauthorized absences but rather a pattern so 
serious and prolonged that notations of truancy 
have become a part of the school record. 

The most frequent reason given for truancy 
was lack of interest. Forty-seven percent of the 
respondents gave this reason; 32 percent gave 
economic reasons; and 10 percent stated that they 
did not like the teacher. Eleven percent had other 
reasons. 

The questionnaires and interviews with inmates 
revealed that lack of interest was essentially a 
derivative of three factors. Of particular signif- 
icance was a lack of success experiences. This is 
pointed up by the following fairly representative 
response from an inmate: “I couldn’t make the 
next grade so I played hookey.” Secondly, inmates 
felt that public schools are highly impersonal 
places where school people have little time to 
discuss personal or educational problems. Thirdly, 
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there was the feeling that public school experi- 
ences were not meaningful. 

The activities engaged in while truanting are 
both significant and interesting. Forty-four per- 
cent aimlessly walked the streets alone or with 
others; 20 percent went to the movies; 19 percent 
stayed at home to watch TV or entertain friends; 
9 percent tried to find work; and 8 percent gave 
no response. 

One wonders if this is a retreat from school 
—whether in some way adjustments could be 
made in terms of curriculum, marking system, 
and grouping to increase the challenge of the 
schools. There is little need to point up the dan- 
gers involved in youngsters taking to the streets 
and the movies unsupervised and disillusioned. 

Closely allied with truancy is the problem of 
academic retardation and retention. It would 
follow that the youths who are habitually truant 
would be retained. Seventy-three percent of the 
respondents of this study had been retained 2 or 
more years. 

The impoverished state of readiness at school 
entry, the culture conflict in the schools, the tru- 
ancy and retentions suggest a conflicting and 
discouraging milieu from which escape would 
seem a prudent expectancy. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that data compiled at the Youth Cen- 
ter indicate that most dropouts in the group left 
school as soon as legally possible. Sixty-five per- 
cent left at age 16; 12 percent left before they 
were 16; 16 percent left at age 17; and 7 percent 
left at age 18 or older. Improperly equipped in 
terms of ability to adjust to the school drama, it 
seems that the dropout waits until the time when 
the law no longer compels him to be a captive in 
a tense situation with which he cannot cope. 

What have these people achieved in terms of 
reading who have become dropouts and inmates? 
Seventy-six percent of the above population on 
entrance to the Youth Center were reading at or 
below a 6th-grade level. Fifty-six percent were at 
or below a 5th grade level. The results of the 
Stanford Achievement Test were used in com- 
piling these data. It becomes obvious that a great 
number of the inmates have a serious reading 
deficiency. 

It could be safely assumed that these lim- 
itations in the area of reading really represent 
early failures and retardations in school. The fact 
of educational limitations sometimes is not so 
serious as the frustrations encompassed in at 
least 11 years of schooling. One wonders about 


the impact of these experiences upon the 
emotional tone of the inmates. 

In terms of intellectual adequacy, what kind of 
people are these who become dropouts and delin- 
quents and who eventually become incarcerated? 
Fifty-nine percent of the sampling falls within the 
90 to 110 IQ category. This represents a group 
with adequate potential for completing high 
school. When intelligence range is combined with 
actual achievement, a clear picture of under- 
achievement emerges. It is significant that 25 of 
the present inmate population of about 300 have 
obtained high schoo] equivalent certificates since 
being at the Youth Center school. These inmates 
usually had grade equivalent scores ranging from 
7.5 to 8.5 upon entering the Youth Center school 
and were able to complete requirements and 
obtain the G.E.D. (graduate equivalent diploma) 
after 1 year of schooling. 

Generally, much periodic improvement is made 
by inmates on the Stanford Achievement Test 
which is administered every 3 months. It is felt 
that some factors that contribute to this achieve- 
ment are the absence of compulsion to attend 
school; a relaxed atmosphere where tension is at 
a minimum; an effective guidance program; in- 
dividual counseling and supervision where close 
attention is given to educational, vocational, and 
personal problems; and attempts to provide a 
meaningful program where competencies to be 
developed are directly related to job possibilities 
upon release. 


Some Challenges Facing the Schools 


In efforts to determine some areas where 
inmates felt public schools could do more to keep 
youngsters in school, the question was asked: 
‘What could be done to keep boys in school until 
they graduate?” Seventy-six percent indicated a 
need for counseling, by checking the categories: 
“Counsel them on the importance of education,” 
“Help them with their problems,” and “Have 
teachers give them more encouragement.” 

Here, again, the factors of poverty, family 
disorganization, and lack of supervision appear as 
etiological forces in creating youngsters whose 
lives are limited in terms of development of 
adequate value systems. The inadequacy of family 
life in terms of instilling these value systems 
imposes upon the schools the need for excellent 
and numerous guidance services, especially in 
schools located in high delinquency, slum areas. 
These data, which are in substantial agreement 
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with a number of related studies, suggest that the 
factors mentioned are related to the problems of 
dropouts, delinquency, crime, and: eventual incar- 
ceration. Implicit in these findings are questions 
toward which the schools could well focus more 
attention. 

Since truancy is found to be a dominant factor, 
our compulsory attendance laws should be studied 
for possible adjustment. A bill introduced into 
Congress, H. R. 9876, on February 13, 1964, 
sought to establish a committee to study compul- 
sory attendance laws in the United States and 
their relationship to juvenile delinquency. Section 
8 of the bill stated: 


The Secretary shall make a special study of compul- 
sory school attendance laws and of the laws and regu- 
lations affecting the employment of minors with a view 
to determining the effects of such laws and regulations 
on juvenile delinquency and youth offenses.® 


What would happen if the children in this 
democratic society were given a choice? What 
would the challenge be to our society in terms of 
providing school situations that were attractive 
and meaningful to all youngsters? Are the schools 
and society prepared to ask themselves these 
questions? 

Edgar Z. Friedenberg states: 


School attendance laws do not require attendance until 
a specific minimum of competence deemed essential to 
the conduct of adult life has been attained; this would 
mean a life sentence for some. Nor are they contractual; 
they do not guarantee the student any outcome or even 
any minimum standard of educational service or decent 
treatment in return for his obligation to attend. Even 
if he can establish that the school is substandard and 
that he is personally mistreated there, he can only try 
to force the school authorities to make improvements 
which usually, they would already have made long ago 
if they possibly could. From this point of view, compul- 
sory school attendance appears as a gross violation of 
Civil Liberty; a bill of attainder against a specific age 
group that guarantees no compensation in return. The 
school may, indeed, benefit the child; but it doesn’t 
have to in order to earn the right to retain him. 


Since the data indicate that this sampling has 
adequate intellectual potential for successful 


® Union Calendar No. 472, H. R. 9876, ‘ae No. 1189, In the 
House of Representatives, February 138, 196 

7 Edgar Z. Friedenberg, “An Ideology or School Withdrawal,” in 
Daniel Schreiber, The School Dropout. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1964. 

8 William C. Kvaraceus, “The Status and Function of Personnel 
Services,’”’ Education, December 1960, pp. 204-206. 

® Francis Keppel, United States Commissioner of Education, ‘‘Com- 
mand Posts in New War,” The Washington Post, March 24, 1964. 
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school performance and this comports with other 
findings in studies of delinquency and youth crime, 
it appears that questions of curriculum, meth- 
odology, and grouping should be critically ex- 
amined. There is considerable doubt that our 
present curriculum is appropriate to the needs 
and interests of lower class youth. Dr. Kvaraceus 
believes that the courses of study in public schools 
today favor the academically talented middle 
class child and are highly prejudicial to both the 
nonacademic and lower class youth. He believes 
that many of the problems of dropouts and norm- 
violating youth take root in the curriculum.® 
Francis Keppel states: 

For too many years education in the slums has been 
directed to maintenance efforts to the maintenance of 
schools that exist in form but not in substance where 
teachers seem to teach and children seem to attend, but 
where the link between teaching and learning is frail 
and tenuous. We have failed to make the indispensable 
extra effort to reach and teach these children. Far too 
often, they are regarded as not merely difficult to 
teach, but as virtually unteachable. The overriding 


difficulty, however, is the persistence in teaching 
methods that have not worked and will not work.® 


The Need for a Continuing Search 


The findings presented in this preliminary 
report lead the authors to believe that a much 
more thorough and comprehensive study needs to 
be made. A cluster of common experiences and 
circumstances seems to have been located, but 
these do not seem to comprise the complete 
syndrome. What has been discovered intensifies 
the authors’ desire to determine what has not 
been discovered and strengthens the belief that 
the syndrome does exist, and can be identified. 

Finding ways to keep deprived youngsters in 
school—and this applies especially to Negro 
youth—represents one of the urgent challenges in 
our city. It is equally as urgent as laws designed 
to open avenues through which only the employed 
may pass. Unless an intensely critical focus is 
placed and kept upon causal factors for dropping 
out, the culturally alienated, crime ridden, inner 
city will continue to spawn unprepared, periph- 
eral humanity destined for a life of shame and 
despair. 


Some 26 million young people will pass through the schools 
and into the labor market during 1960-1970. It is estimated 
that 714 million of these young people will be school dropouts 
and that 214 million of them will have had less than 8 years 
of formal education. 

—Source: NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Work Furlough for the Jailed Prisoner 


By Davip R. MCMILLAN 
Chief Probation Officer and Work Furlough Administrator, Orange County, California 


program by County ordinance in March 

1962, a different method of sentencing was 
made available to the courts of Orange County, 
California. This method offers a solution to the 
age-old problem of a defendant losing his job be- 
cause of a jail sentence. It also attempts to correct 
the unfortunate financial predicament surround- 
ing the dependents of the offender who is sent to 
jail. 

Under this plan, known as the Work Furlough 
Rehabilitation Law (Section 1208 of the Califor- 
nia Penal Code), a judge may order as a jail con- 
dition that a prisoner be released to work at his 
regular place of employment outside the jail on 
condition he spend all of his nonworking hours in 
jail. 

This type of sentence which permits a defend- 
ant to retain his job, provide for his dependants, 
and pay in part for his jail keep, while satisfying 
the criminal sentence, has also been used success- 
fully in Santa Clara, Del Norte, Marin, and 
Stanislaus counties since it became law in 1957. 


Wee THE ADOPTION of the work furlough 


How It Operates 


Orange County officially began operation of its 
program on July 1, 1962, after the probation 
officer (the chief officer) had been named the 
Work Furlough Administrator. The procedures 
were developed in a number of meetings with 
Municipal Court judges, Sheriff’s officers, and the 
probation staff. It was determined that all work- 
furlough prisoners would be housed at the Theo 
Lacy Branch Jail, a newly constructed minimum- 
security institution in the City of Orange. This 
modern jail facility is ideally situated by the free- 
way systems and offers a median location to the 
various urban centers of population where most 
of the prisoners are employed. Overnight parking 
space is available for prisoners who use their own 
cars. Defendants whose records include narcotics, 
escape, and certain sex offenses are excluded from 
placement at this facility and hence from work 
furlough. 

The Investigation. Candidates for the program 
must undergo a screening process by the work 


furlough officer (a deputy probation officer) be- 
fore placement is recommended to the court. 
Along with other requirements, eligibility mainly 
depends on a defendant’s having employment, an 
employer who is willing to cooperate with the 
placement, and transportation. An employer, 
family member, or coworker will normally trans- 
port the prisoner who is unable to drive. 

The defendant is continued on bail or released 
on his own recognizance during the investigation 
so as not to cause interruption or loss of employ- 
ment. 

It is important to note that the court, at the 
time of sentencing, has the benefit of either a pre- 
sentence report or a brief work furlough officer’s 
report containing background information and a 
recommendation for or against placement. 

Supervision. Work furlough in Orange County 
is considered to be strictly an extension of the 
jail to the place of work and back; therefore strict 
supervision is maintained over the prisoner. He is 
allowed only minimal commuting time. 

All prisoner earnings are transmitted by the 
employer to the Work Furlough Administrator. 
A deduction of $3 per work day is made from the 
earnings to reimburse the County for confinement 
costs. The balance of the wages may be used to 
support dependents, to pay court fines, to pay 
restitution to victims, or to pay on pre-existing 
debts. Whatever monies remain are held in trust 
for the prisoner to assist in his adjustment upon 
release. 


Evaluation of Orange County Experience 


During the first 2 years of operation, which was 
concluded June 30, 1964, a total of 325 male 
defendants were granted work-furlough sen- 
tences—235 from municipal courts and 90 from 
superior courts. The sentences ranged from 15 
days to 1 year, with an average of 88 days. The 
most frequent types of offenses were those of 
driving with a suspended or revoked license and 
drunk driving. A wide variety of offenses, includ- 
ing burglary, checks, assault with a deadly 
weapon, and intoxication were tried successfully 
on this program. 
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The diverse occupations of the 325 prisoners 
suggest that almost any type of job classification 
will fit work furlough; however, the self-employed 
person presents the greatest supervision problem 
in that he does not have an immediate foreman 
or supervisor to report to as is true with the regu- 
lar employee. 

Nineteen inmates were returned to court and 
removed for violations—14 for using intoxicants, 
3 for going to place of residence rather than work, 
1 for failing to return to jail (escape), and 1 for 
committing a new offense (drunk driving). 

Prisoner earnings totalled $243,863.55. The 
families of the prisoners received $165,218.90 of 
this amount, while another $42,414.00 went to the 
county as a reimbursement for confinement costs. 
Other wages went to pay for the personal debts 
of the inmates (union dues, income tax, etc.), to 
pay for the expenses of the prisoners (gasoline, 
tools, work clothes, etc.), to pay court fines, to 
pay restitution to victims, and to inmates upon 
release. 

Economic Advantages of Work Furlough. One 
of the most significant facts to emerge from our 
experience to date is that work furlough offers 
definite economic advantages as seen from a com- 
parison of operating costs and financial savings. 
Since the Sheriff’s Department has not found it 
necessary to add jail staff to accommodate the pro- 
gram, all costs have been charged to probation 
personnel. These costs which included salaries, 
clerical support, maintenance and operation, and 
capital outlay amounted to $32,500.00 for the 
period, compared to savings of $107,173.00. The 
latter figure included reimbursements of $42,- 
414.00, fines of $1,393.00, and a conservative esti- 
mate of $63,366.00 in welfare monies that it was 
not necessary to pay because of prisoner earnings. 
It is evident that the taxpayer has benefited by 
$74,673.00 through the existence of this program 
in its initial 2 years of operation. 

Rehabilitative Advantage of Work Furlough. 
The question of how effective work furlough has 
been in accomplishing another basic purpose, that 
of rehabilitation, is more difficult to answer on 
the basis of this early experience. It is known 


that, with the exception of the 19 violators, almost 
all of the prisoners were able to maintain their 
job skills, work habits, and complete the sentence 
with full employment, and consequently were 
much better equipped to meet their responsi- 
bilities and the demands of the community than 
they would have been under straight confinement. 

Reaction to the program. The reaction to work 
furlough by the courts, the Sheriff’s Department, 
employers, the inmates’ families, and the inmates 
themselves has been very positive. Employers ex- 
press satisfaction with the plan, since in most 
instances it allows them to keep an employee on 
the job who would otherwise have to be replaced. 
Inmates who have completed their sentences have 
indicated that their jobs are as secure as before 
the conviction and that they have appreciated the 
opportunity of retaining their jobs and remaining 
self-supporting while incarcerated. The families 
of inmates who are dependent on them for sup- 
port are particularly grateful since it has meant 
they were able to maintain the same standard of 
living. 

Conclusions 


Work furlough has proved its economic advan- 
tage with financial savings far exceeding opera- 
tional costs. 

The fact that almost all of the work furlough 
prisoners had money and a job upon release offers 
a strong suggestion that their adjustment poten- 
tial was enhanced while the chances of new law 
violations was lessened. 

By way of restating the original objectives, it 
can be said that work furlough was designed to 
enable an offender to retain his job and thereby 
provide for his dependents and pay in part for his 
confinement costs while satisfying the criminal 
sentence. Experience to date has clearly demon- 
strated that this is being accomplished through 
the effectiveness of this unique program. 

Work furlough has already become a vital part 
of the sentencing process in Orange County and it 
can be expected that increased use will be made 
of this important correctional tool. 


The values we cherish will not survive without 
the constant attention of the ordinary citizen. 
—John W. Gardner 


Moments Can Be Momentous 


By ROLF W. STAGEBERG 
Director, Correctional Institutions, Minneapolis 


acceptance of a treatment role for short-term 

institutions is posted by the inevitable ques- 
tion: “What in hell can you do in 10 days.” The 
person the objector has in mind for this exercise 
in futility is nearly always the most hopeless 
candidate of all, the man from Skid Row. Surely 
no sane person could believe it possible that even 
10 days on Mount Olympus with the gods could 
transform this inert and senile derelict into 
fleet winged Pegasus again. In the face of such 
forceful logic, what is left but to accept reality 
and the only remaining alternative—do nothing. 

To point out the objector’s misconceptions by 
showing the high preponderance of longer sen- 
tences—some as long as a year—the dropping age 
levels, and the increase of offenders other than 
for drunkenness is futile. He might just as well 
lay it on the line and say, “My mind is made up. 
Don’t confuse me with the facts.” The absurdities 
in this problem provide no comfort. It makes no 
difference if you know the earth is round. The 
people you must convince are certain that it is 
flat. So your voyage out into the uncharted seas 
of short-term institutional treatment is postponed 
for another year. 

The question about what can be done in a 
relatively short period of time represents a very 
real impediment to the future of short-term insti- 
tutions all over the United States. This becomes 
especially apparent when it is noted that it is not 
only the apostles of gloom who question what can 
be done during a short sentence. Many earnest 
and well meaning people ask the same question. 
And it is nearly always the first one they ask. 
This being the case, some effort should be made 
to develop a satisfactory answer lest we be doomed 
to more decades of sterile lockup and futility. This 
is so urgent despite the fact that none of us is so 
starry-eyed or bemused by the magic of his 
counseling as to make any sweeping claims for the 
miracles we can perform behind bars. No one is 
better acquainted with the realities involved than 
we who are on the firing line. In the case of the 
Skid Row derelict I would be inclined to observe, 


Pisses THE MOST formidable obstacle to the 


“You can’t make a decathlon champ out of a 
paraplegic.” 

But while the examples of the futility of 
rehabilitative services in certain instances are 
legion, and constitute one of the most erosive 
forces in wearing away the patience and un- 
derstanding of even the most dedicated staff, there 
is a rationale beyond our convictions about human 
rights, the dignity of the individual, Christian 
compassion, and the like, which needs statement. 


This is one man’s attempt to provide that state- 
ment. 


How Much Time Is Important? 


The question resolves to this: How much time 
is important? If 10 days of a man’s life has so 
little value that it makes no difference how he is 
treated, how much time is important? And is time 
of any duration important only if it results in the 
inmate’s rehabilitation? What if it only results in 
limited gains such as one admission per year 
instead of five? Or if he gains only partial 
identification with AA and achieves merely a 
month or two of sobriety before he slips? Or if he 
just leaves the front door with a little less hate in 
his heart? 

These questions seem purely rhetorical and lead 
to only one conclusion: Moments can be mo- 
mentous! 

If this elementary conclusion makes sense to our 
staffs, we have made real progress. For then they 
can still find satisfaction and purpose in their 
work even in the face of limited gains, but with 
the assuring conviction that no other philo- 
sophical premise is tolerable in a democratic 
society. 

It is in moments, in the brief encounters of life, 
that we show our real selves. When I have all 
week to get my house straightened up, my tie 
neatly tied, and my face set for the occasion, the 
real me may not be very visible. But if it is at the 
end of a frazzled week, an hour or so after the help 
has gone home, and my wife is waiting for me to 
help with preparations for dinner guests—and 
then an emergency appears in the lives of one of 
the people we have locked in jail! I suspect that 
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the real person may be more visible then than 
Monday morning at the meeting with the Board. 

I will always remember an event during my 
Navy experience which will stand out in my 
memory as a moment which expressed the true 
gauge of a man, my skipper. 

It was in the Amphibs, early in 1943 when 
consignment to the amphibious forces was con- 
sidered tantamount to being sent to a suicide 
squad. It was right after the African invasion, 
and morale was bad. The number of AWOL’s was 
appalling. I was in charge of getting the offenders 
to captain’s mast and to courts martial. We were 
way behind in our work and I was wheeling a 
long line to captain’s mast everyday. On this day 
the Captain was obviously tense. There had been 
some misunderstanding with the “flag,” and the 
scuttlebutt had it that the Admiral was coming 
aboard to read off the skipper. We were holding 
mast on shore in spaces overlooking a bay up 
which the Admiral would come on his barge. The 
Captain would hear a few cases, stand up, and 
look down the bay to see if the barge was in 
sight. Then he would sit down, hear a case or 
two, and repeat the process. And each time after 
he would sit down he would visibly try to compose 
himself as if to say: “Captain, keep your tensions 
and administrative complications out of this lad’s 
life. Don’t let external factors deny this young 
man the fair and objective consideration intended 
by the democratic country we are here to serve.” 
He would sit down again, take a deep breath, 
and solemnly say, “Well Jones, what do you have 
to say about this?” 

That was a moment. But to me it painted a 
portrait of one of the finest officers in the United 
States Navy. 


Moments as Communicators 


And now back to dry land again. I suspect that 
when I bring an inmate into my office well pro- 
tected by an impressive desk, my most earnest 
attempts to help with his problems will probably 
not mean as much as how I handled the brief en- 
counters as I go through the institution, meet an 
anxious relative, handle a petulant telephone call, 
or decide on a matter of institutional discipline. 
I postulate that these moments tell the inmate 
more about us and our institution than most of 
our more esoteric and ponderous efforts. These 
flashes of time are as vivid as the 50th of a 
second in which a camera captures a whole 
panorama of scenery and action. If this is true, 


moments are of critical importance to us in our 
efforts to effectively communicate with and influ- 
ence our inmates. 

Not only are moments important in our percep- 
tion of others and our surroundings, but they can 
have equal value in character development and 
decision making. I suspect that if we reflect upon 
significant events in our lives that we will find 
that what we remember best, what had the 
greatest impact upon us, often will be something 
represented by moments of time. Our first day at 
school, the first impression of a teacher, the day 
we moved to Smithville, the first smile of recogni- 
tion from the girl we married, the confirmation 
ceremony, the sermon we heard on Peter, grad- 
uation, and so on. True, the cumulative impact of 
moments is what finally shapes our lives—but 
who can deny the importance of each moment by 
itself? We learned a verse in the primary grades 
that went like this: 

“Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land.” 

Perhaps the best illustration of what can hap- 
pen in a moment is found in the Biblical story of 
Saul of Tarsus on the road to Damascus. But 
whether we accept that story or not, stories can 
be told from the life experiences of most of us 
having similar results emanating from mere mo- 
ments of time. 

I recall one of the first experiences which 
started me wondering if perhaps a short-term 
institution might not have a unique and special 
value especially because of the brevity of the sent- 
ence, but coupled with an awareness of the impor- 
tance of moments. It was after an AA meeting I 
attended a few months after coming here. A man 
came up and introduced himself. He told me 
that he had been a “guest” of ours a dozen or so 
times and that he had gotten out the last time only 
a month ago. And then he said, “Every other time 
I came out hating the whole goddam joint.” 

This man, speaking from the podium of only 
about one month’s sobriety, in the company of a 
group which could help him stretch it into a 
lifetime, singled out one thing in that last 10-day 
sentence which had helped him take the step 
which has kept him sober ever since. Was it some 
big deal accomplished by a high powered treat- 
ment staff? No, we did not have a single profes- 
sional on the staff at that time. Was it the result 
of weeks or months of intensive therapy? Was it 
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some mountain-top experience with the superin- 
tendent, the chaplain, or the like? No, it was 
simply his reaction to the day-to-day encounters 
with a group of correctional officers who accepted 
him as he was, where he was, and wished him 
well. They didn’t buttress and nourish his hos- 
tility. They absorbed it, and he went out the front 
door without hate in his heart. 

That happened in 10 days. Just moments. Ten 
days of brief encounters with a staff of mature 
correctional officers. Can moments be important? 

A young man about 30 had hit the skids. He 
came to us several times without visible benefit, 
but on the last trip he decided to go to AA one 
night instead of the TV show for the nonalco- 
holics. He has a couple of months of sobriety 
under his belt now, has his job back and all that. 
After a recent AA meeting he talked with our 
counselor about that night. As he put it, “I don’t 
know what happened that night, but something 
sure hit me.” And he has been sober ever since. 
One hour, or one speaker, or 60 minutes of con- 
structive interaction with others to whom he felt 
bound “in the bonds of those who have known a 
common peril,” as the AA “Big Book” puts it. Can 
moments be important? 

I recall an experience early in my present 
assignment which may also be illustrative. As I 
was making rounds I saw an elderly gentleman 
leaning up against the wall, supported by 
crutches. I stepped over, inquired of his identity, 
when he had come, how long was his sentence, and 
the nature of his physical difficulties. The conver- 
sation lasted possibly 2 or 3 minutes. Later that 
morning one of the officers quoted him as having 
exclaimed, “Geez! Da Sooperintendent talked to 
me!” Was that important? Is it possible that the 
little speck of recognition he received could at 
least have had some bearing on the institutional 
climate? 

Then there was the businessman who came to us 
for drunk driving. It was a hot summer day and 
our wagon does not exactly have the ventilation 
afforded by a convertible. I had called him to my 
office to impart some information. After we 
accomplished our business and I inquired about 
his future expectations, he blurted out, “Brother, 
I’ve had it! That ride on the wagon was enough 
for me!” 

I think there is room to speculate that if public 
policy permitted, that man might have been sent 
right home with as much expectation of future 


compliance with the law as after the 30 days he 
spent with us. Can moments be important? 


Can We Equate Long Treatment 
With Good Treatment? 


Lack of appreciation for the possibilities in- 
herent in short periods of time may play a signif- 
icant role in the problems of our institutions. For 
one reason or another, the public, as well as we 
who are in the business, are inclined to equate 
long treatment with good treatment—to correlate 
the benefit accruing to the public from the confine- 
ment of an offender with the length of time 
served. To challenge this position is not to deny 
the existence of deep emotional problems for 
which long-term treatment is often essential. Nor 
that some people may never be safe to release. 
But the fact remains that this hard-core group, a 
group sometimes estimated at about 5 percent of 
our populations, has nourished an overemphasis 
upon long-term incarceration and a lack of appre- 
ciation for the possibility that a shorter term may 
often do the job better than a long one. 

The concept of “intensive care” has become 
commonplace in the medical world as well as in 
our mental hospitals. It is overdue in the correc- 
tional field. When it is more widely prevalent it 
must include recognition of the treatment poten- 
tial afforded by short-term institutions, regardless 
of the brevity of the detention or sentences. 

This is far from an original concept, but its 
implementation must forever meet the obstacle 
posted by the question about what can be done 
in a short time. Dr. Francis D. De Bileo of the 
New York Department of Corrections is quoted 
by Joseph R. Silver as follows: “We need to 
constantly fight the attitude that no effective work 
can be done with the transient population.” 
(American Correctional Association Proceedings 
for 1956, p. 89). Silver continues in the same arti- 
cle: “Even the person who is awaiting trial or 
sentence and therefore in jail ostensibly for only 
a brief time, offers more potential for treatment 
than is usually supposed. This is frequently a per- 
son who is going through a traumatic experience 
particularly if he is a first offender. Skilled help at 
this point may materially affect his attitude to- 
ward the community and the whole process of 
criminal jurisprudence.” 

“In summary,” writes Mr. Silver, “I would 
like to emphasize again that despite the many 
aspects of jail that need correcting, and even 
with its limitations, the jail is still a potential 
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training and treatment center. The short sent- 
ence served by the average prisoner need be no 
handicap. Indeed, it may actually serve to the 
advantage of treatment and social rehabilitation. 
The nature of the jail population represents a 
better prognosis than is often assumed.” 

Silver also said, “Another important reason 
(for public apathy about jails) is the opinion that 
the average sentence served by the misde- 
meanant is too short to affect any kind of rehab- 
ilitative process. The increasing effectiveness of 
short-term therapy and of institutions such as 
Highfields, New Jersey, based upon the principle 
of short, intensive treatment, as well as the expe- 
rience of the Northern California Service League 
and such other programs as exist, may ultimately 
have their effect on the community’s attitude 
toward the potential of the short-term offender.” 


The Challenge 


The most stimulating challenge to short-term 
institutions I have read was in the May-June 1958 
issue of the American Journal of Correction. It 
was written by Edward J. Hendrick, Superin- 
tendent of Prisons in Philadelphia. He raises the 
question about the House of Correction. “What 
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part does this institution play in the scheme of 
penology? Is it an institution which, having 
served usefully in the past, is now outdated and 
ought to be retired to a museum? Or, as a result 
of the development of ‘pure breed’ institutions 
through classification, has the House of Correction 
become the mongrel ash can for the unclassified 
—the unwanted, the poor, the social reject? Or, 
finally, can it be penology’s Phoenix, capable of 
rising from its ashes and again take an important 
place of leadership in the field of correction?” 

Mr. Hendrick concludes: ‘‘The cynics will say 
we are dreamers attempting to glean on a worth- 
less dump. I cannot predict the future, but I can 
say that the world’s greatest scientists, doctors, 
teachers, and inventors have become the greatest 
because they accomplished what the world said 
was impossible. Is not the House of Correction a 
challenge for penologists?” 

Mr. Hendrick’s challenge will bear fruit, and 
far more than even the most optimistic may 
suspect, if we in the short-term field will re- 
examine our bias for the long-term approach and 
explore the value of moments. 

Moments can be momentous. 


HUMAN NATURE IS PLASTIC 


UMAN BEINGS by original nature seem to be neither good nor bad, 
responsible nor irresponsible, but they have in their original equip- 
ment the capacities for developing either or both kinds of characteristics. 
Whatever habits and attitudes they have, have been learned and relearned 
in their experience. The same human equipment may develop suspicion, 
distrust, and ruthless ways of protecting itself and robbing others; or 
confidence, good will, respect for the rights of others and various forms 
of co-operative action. The basis for the most significant present-day work 
with individuals as well as for the newer methods in education is a recogni- 

tion of the possibilities of human nature. 
—HARRISON SACKET ELLIOTT AND GRACE LOUCKS ELLIOTT 


in Solving Personal Problems 


Extended Supervision for Discharged 
Addict-Parolees 


By GEORGE KLONSKY 
Senior Parole Officer, Narcotics Offender Treatment Unit, New York State Division of Parole 


OW HILE YOU ARE ON PAROLE, you think 


twice (before using drugs). If they 

(the parole officers) find marks, it’s a 
violation,” said John E., who had reverted to 
drugs after the termination of his parole. He 
added that he felt certain his parole officer would 
help him before returning him to a correctional 
institution as a parole violator. 

This view was reiterated by another former 
parolee, George U., who had returned to drugs, 
despite a demonstrated ability to abstain while 
being supervised on parole. “If I had someone to 
watch over me, I’d keep good conduct (sic). When 
I got depressed (in the past), I’d go back to 
drugs except for my parole. I’d be too scared 
then. If I were on parole longer, maybe, I’d learn 
more.” He admitted that his scheduled interviews 
with his parole officer were “like a warning”... . 
a constant reminder to “watch my freedom.” 

Interviewed in a city penitentiary where he was 
currently serving a new sentence for petit lar- 
ceny, Edward J. reflected that his “mind was 
occupied” while on parole and free of his drug 
habit. He acknowledged the occasional use of 
drugs following termination of parole supervi- 
sion. As long as the possibility of return to a cor- 
rectional institution as a parole violator if he re- 
verted to drugs remained suspended over him, he 
had the necessary strength to resist the tempta- 
tion to use narcotics even in the presence of active 
drugs users. When the deterrent was removed 
after the expiration of his sentence, he “drifted 
down.” He compared himself to a child, who is 
being helped to walk and he concluded that parole 
supervision should have continued until he (Ed- 
ward) “can stand on my own two feet.” 

Those, who were able to identify with their 
supervising parole officer, like Seymour F., 
praised the positive values which were derived 
from their relationships. Displaying a warm 
feeling, Seymour F., who continued to abstain 

1 Meyer H. Diskind, Robert F. Halliman, and John Stanton, An 


Experiment in the Supervision of Par ‘enders Addicted to Nar- 
cotic Drugs. Albany: New York State Division of Parole, 1960. 


from drug use after the termination of his parole, 
recollected that “I had a good parole officer who 
talked to me... . explained things .. . . helped 
me a lot.” Others, who similarly denied returning 
to drugs following the cessation of supervision, 
spoke of the understanding and warmth they 
found in their parole officers and the budding 
mutual trust and faith that developed in their 
relationships. 


Findings of a Special Narcotic Project 


On November 1, 1956, a Special Narcotic Proj- 
ect was created within the New York State Divi- 
sion of Parole with special funds allocated by the 
New York State Legislature. This was to be an 
experimental] program for a 3-year period, during 
which special casework services and intensive 
treatment was to be provided to drug offenders 
who were to be paroled from State institutions 
and reformatories and also their families. A final 
report was prepared. It included the following 
findings on 344 parolees who had been released to 
the Special Narcotic Project between November 
1, 1956, and October 31, 1959.1 


Results of the Special Project 


Our investigators found that 35 percent were 
in good standing by not having reverted to drugs 
or not being cited for any parole violation prior 
to the maximum expiration of their sentences or 
prior to October 31, 1959, in those instances 
where the parolee was still under active supervi- 
sion. Encouraged by the first 3 years of operation 
which revealed that the experimental program 
held some promise, the Project was made a per- 
manent part of the Division of Parole structure 
and funds were provided for its continued 
operation in the Division’s regular operating 
budget. 

The staff recommended that a followup study 
be made of those parolees who had successfully 
concluded their parole to ascertain whether their 
good adjustment, as manifested primarily by 
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their ability to abstain from drugs, had been sus- 
tained when they were no longer under authori- 
tative supervision. We were interested in deter- 
mining the postparole adjustment of the success- 
fully discharged addict-parolees. Did the ex- 
offender’s good behavior persist even after the 
removal of legal restraints? The answer to this 
alluded to other questions. Was the period of 
parole supervision adequate? Was there any 
validity to the suggestion offered by some mem- 
bers of the staff that a longer term of parole 
supervision would have resulted in a longer 
period of abstinence? They questioned whether 
the average period of supervision, which incor- 
porated the authoritative casework approach, was 
sufficiently long to inculcate adequate ego controls 
and acceptance of social standards and norms 
within the addict-parolee to help him withstand 
the temptations existing within his milieu? If the 
addict-parolee were afforded a longer term of 
parole supervision would this increase his 
strength to resist community-based temptations 
and frustrations after his parole had expired? 


Dependency of Addict-Parolee 
on Parole Officer 

The Project workers felt that to a large extent 
the parolee transferred his dependency on drugs 
to his parole officer in the therapeutic relation- 
ship. Did the sudden termination of support, 
which came when each addict-parolee reached his 
maximum expiration date, cause a sudden resur- 
gence of unconscious feelings of inadequacy, re- 
jection, and insecurity which had been success- 
fully repressed? The authors of the Final Report 
queried, “He needs an emotional crutch. By the 
time he reaches the maximum expiration of 
sentence has he gained enough ego strength to 
enable him to handle his own problems, or does 
he collapse because the crutch has been removed?” 
Furthermore, some of the 119 successful parolees 
in the original study had been in the Special Nar- 
cotic Project for only a relatively short period 
(as of October 31, 1959) and additional relapses 
were to be expected among them. The Project 
officials recommended that a followup study be 
made at a later date. How many of the 119 who 
were still under supervision when the Project 


2 Meyer H. Diskind and George Klonsky, Recent Developments in 
the Treatment of Paroled Offenders Addicted to Narcotic Drugs. Al- 
bany: New York State Division of Parole, 1964. , 

8 Meyer H. Diskind, Robert F. Halliman, and George Klonsky, 


Narcotic Addiction and Post-Parole Adjustment (Unpublished Master’s 
dissertation, Library School of Social Work, Fordham University, 1963). 
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ended’ were able to complete their parole without 
reverting to drugs? 

In response to this frequently raised question, 
the writer and Meyer H. Diskind undertook to 
find the answer to this in the early part of 1963. 
Investigation disclosed that 24 percent of the 
original 344 parolees had successfully completed 
their parole periods or were in good standing as 
of December 31, 1962.2 The latter group was 
composed of only 5 cases who had been part of 
the original study and were still under active 
supervision. 


Postparole Adjustment of Former Parolees 


The research design was formulated to carry 
out the original recommendations which sug- 
gested a followup and evaluation of the postparole 
adjustment of the successfully discharged pa- 
rolees. The primary interest of the investigators 
was to evaluate the degree of drug abstinence, 
although the former parolee’s adjustment in other 
areas of living was explored. After eliminating a 
number of cases still under active supervision in 
the Division of Parole and several who had re- 
ceived less than 8 months of specialized intensive 
supervision in the original project, 66 cases re- 
mained. Efforts were made by the writer and his 
associates to locate and personally interview each 
of the 66 former parolees. A total of 46 were in- 
terviewed in person. In 11 other cases in which 
the parolee could not be located, the interviewers 
were successful in locating relatives of the former 
parolees, who gave the requested information. No 
trace of the parolee or his relatives could be found 
in nine instances.* In addition, the 66 names were 
cleared with the New York State Division of 
Criminal Identification to ascertain whether they 
had been arrested anytime after the maximum 
expiration of their sentences. 

Our investigation disclosed that 36 of the 66 
former parolees had abstained from the use of 
drugs during a mean average period of 2 years 
and 9 months of unsupervised residence in the 
community. Seven persons were found who had 
begun using drugs again after completing their 
parole and then had voluntarily ceased using it 
and were drug-free at least 3 months at the time 
they were interviewed. The inclusion of the latter 
with the group of abstainers disclosed a definite 
relationship between abstinence from drugs and 
the length of time these former parolees had been 
under specialized intensive supervision. 
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Relationship Between Abstinence 
and Supervision 


The statistics revealed a gradual increase in 
the percentages of those who abstained com- 
pletely and users who stopped in relationship to 
the increased length of supervision they received. 
Above 24 months there was a significant increase 
in the percentage of parolees who abstained and 
who stopped using drugs after relapse while no 
longer under supervision. This led the authors to 
suggest that some thought be given to the possible 
use of extended supervision to drug_ users.* 
Analysis of the data suggested that the authori- 
tative use of a therapeutic relationship over a 
longer period than the current practice has a 
salutary and more lasting effect on the addict- 
parolee.’ Those who had 25 months or more of 
supervision did considerably better than those 
with shorter parole periods. 


Parole Officer’s Role 


The parolee is often viewed as an emotionally 
handicapped person, and is dependent on a parole 
officer, who may be viewed as a “crutch.” It is 
hoped that after a period of supervision, the 
client would be able to function independently in 
a socially approved manner. 

In initiating the Special Narcotic Project in 
1956, the New York State Division of Parole was 
primarily interested in experimentation to deter- 
mine whether intensive casework treatment by 
specially selected personnel could achieve any 
success. The delicate balance between traditional 
casework and the authoritative approach as ap- 
plied to the addict had to be determined. Parole 
officers who would provide understanding, sup- 
port, and warmth were given special training. 
They were assigned to caseloads with a maximum 
of 30. This permitted them to see the parolees in- 
tensively, helping them to form effective and 
satisfying relationships with their charges and to 
act as substitute figures with whom the parolees 
could identify. 

A similar observation was made by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Corrections Pilot 


4 Ibid; pp. 109-110. 

5 The study of the 66 cases disclosed that the mean average length 
of parole supervision was 1 year, 6 months. (Diskind, Halliman, and 
Klonsky, Ibid; p. 73). 

® California, State Department of Corrections, Pilot Intensive 
Counseling Organization, A Measure of Casework in Correciions, 
First Special Treatment Report, the Utilization of Authority in Cor- 
ene Work, Deuel Vocational Institution, second printing, January 
961, p. 14. 

7 Bulletin of the New York Academy of Medicine, Report on Drug 
Addiction II Second Series, Volume 39, Number 7, July 1963, p. 444. 


Intensive Counselng Project which confirmed the 
addict’s need to identify with an acceptable 
authoritative figure. They concluded: ‘‘The more 
ego boundaries (worker’s limits) that are incor- 
porated by the inmate, the more he will begin to 
identify with the worker and the more he will 
want to behave in the manner of the worker.’’® 

The initial phase of supervision as practiced by 
the Special Project parole officers was normally 
intensive with frequent contacts with the parolee 
and his family. As the parolee began to offer evi- 
dence of growth and stability, the supports were 
gradually removed with a diminution in the num- 
ber of contacts between parolee and parole 
officer. When the addict-parolee had incorporated 
the worker’s limits and gave evidence of being 
secure and comfortable, he was no longer in need 
of the “crutch” offered by his parole officer. He 
was encouraged to sever his dependency ties to 
his parole officer. 


The Discharged Addict-Parolee’s Role 


At the maximum expiration of his sentence, the 
supports are removed completely and the parolee 
operates under the normal legal restraints im- 
posed on the general citizenry. Addict-parolees, 
who usually are passive, dependent, with weak 
ego defenses, and are poorly motivated, may need 
a longer period of supervision to internalize more 
desirable values and attitudes before they are able 
to function adequately in society. Addict-parolees, 
who are frequently regarded as having defective 
personalities, must be given ample opportunity to 
inculcate desirable limits if we are to expect them 
to respond to stimuli in an acceptable fashion. 
Through repeated contact with his parole officer 
over a prolonged period of time, he will develop 
suitable memory associations and a conditioned 
habit of responding in a socially acceptable 
manner. 

The New York Academy of Medicine Com- 
mittee on Public Health cautions that because of 
addiction’s origin from a pluralistic complex, a 
comprehensive, holistic plan of treatment is 
necessary." The same report continued: “From 
the complexity of addiction, the heterogeneity and 
variety of addicts, and the different goals of 
therapy, it is clearly understandable that there is 
no one universal, stereotyped course of treatment 
applicable to all. Rather, treatment is to be deter- 
mined by clinical judgment after consideration of 
all factors, and is highly individualized.” 
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This places the responsibility squarely on the 
shoulders of the parole officer to strive for com- 
plete cure by reversal of the pathological process 
through amelioration of the external pressures 
bombarding the addict-parolee with the express 
purpose of helping the homeostatic adaptive 
mechanisms of the body and impeding the repeti- 
tive habit process and substituting other reward- 
ing mental images for the intense desire for 
drugs. The exercise of authority, in the light of 
specific diagnosis and applied as indicated in the 
treatment process, has therapeutic potential and 
will assist in bringing about social and psycho- 
logical correction. 


Parolee’s Self-Assessment 


The writer agrees with Dr. Ann W. Shyne’s 
words of caution that the individualized clinical 
determination of a client’s adjustment cannot be 
made solely from the professional’s point of view. 
While the client’s self-assessment of change 
effected is needed to help arrive at a final evalua- 
tion, vigilance is likewise needed in judiciously 
estimating the client’s perception of the services 
rendered. Before we could make a final decision 
concerning the value of prolonged parole supervi- 
sion for the addict-parolee in light of the findings 
with the 66 former parolees, we had to secure 
from the former project client what his impres- 
sions were of the parole supervision afforded him 
and his estimate of its value to him after his dis- 
charge. We had to bear in mind that his impres- 
sions would not necessarily be unbiased. We were 
interested in whether the gains observed while 
under supervision were sustained when the influ- 
ence of the parole officer had been removed. We 
were aware that the client may well attribute 
helpfulness to the service although there is no 
perceptible change in his social functioning. At 
the same time the client may not be aware of 
changes in himself that are apparent to a profes- 
sional person. 


Value of Longer Period of Supervision 


One of the questions posed by the investigators 
was: “Would a longer period of parole be of 
value?” This was asked whether or not the former 
parolee had abstained or had reverted to drug use 
to any degree. The responses are included in 
Table 1 and are distributed according to the de- 
gree of drug use. 


TABLE 1.—Value of longer periods of parole supervision 


Is a longer period on parole of value? 

No information, 

former paroles |rotal Yes] No 

information 

66 |12 |38 2 14 
Abstainer ______| 36 | 2 |25 2 7 
Occasional user - 3 | 3*] 0 0 0 
Regular user ___| 20 | 6 | 8* 0 6 
Used and stopped] 7 | 1 | 5* 0 1 


* The following responses were obtained from relatives of former 
parolees in instances where the parolee himself could not be located: 
For one occasional user the response was “yes”; for two regular 
users the reply was “no”; and for one used and st d th 
was “no.” 


The affirmative responses represented 23 per- 
cent of the total if those who were not located 
are omitted. As might have been expected, 6 of 
the 12 who felt that a longer period on parole 
would have been of value, were regular users of 
narcotics who had resumed the consumption of 
drugs after a successful period of abstention 
while under parole supervision. These may have 
been the parolees who had not yet completely 
mastered their environmental stresses and still 
had deep-seated feelings of insecurity and in- 
adequacy. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 38 were of 
the opinion that extending their period of parole 
supervision would serve no purpose. Again we are 
not surprised to note that 25 of the negative 
responses received from interviewees were cast 
by abstainers. These parolees had not only com- 
pleted a successful period on parole, but had con- 
tinued to make a good adjustment in the commu- 
nity without legal restraints and without recourse 
to drugs. It should be borne in mind that the 
supervision of the 66 former parolees had been 
terminated a mean average period of 2 years and 
9 months prior to the present study. The writer 
suggests that the abstainers were persons who 
were no longer emotionally handicapped and for 
whom drugs had no euphoric attraction. The 
memory association and conditioned behavior 
normally present in drug users had been dimmed 
or completely eradicated. 

Five of the negative responses were elicited 
from ex-parolees who had again started using 
narcotics some time after their discharge from 
parole and after a period of time had sufficient 
ego strength to desist once again. The findings 
with reference to this classification of parolees 
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disclosed that they had stopped using narcotics 
within a range of 3 months to 36 months prior to 
the date of the study. This classification, as evi- 
denced by their ability to forego drugs, can be 
regarded as containing persons who have 
sufficient ego strength and were able to stop using 
drugs without the deterrence of parole and the 
concomitant fear of possible return to prison. 

Only 8 of the 14 regular users who were inter- 
viewed offered negative responses to the sugges- 
tions of extended parole supervision. One won- 
ders if their responses were motivated more by 
the fear that affirmative responses would culmi- 
nate in the extension of the length of parole 
supervision for addicts and that they would be 
faced with this situation if they were subse- 
quently committed to a State institution. Further- 
more, their reversion to drugs suggests that they 
had again found contentment and satisfaction in 
their drug milieu and resented any suggestion 
which would possibly compel them to face reality 
or the need to conform to society’s standards and 
values. 


Characteristics of Former Parolees 


A further effort was made to relate affirmative 
or negative responses to the characteristics of the 
former parolees according to sex, age, as well as 
length of parole supervision and length of time no 
longer under supervision. The summary findings 
are revealed in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Attitude of 52 former addict-parolees toward 
a longer period of parole supervision, by period of 
parole supervision, period since discharge from 
parole, age, and sex 


Attitude A 
verage| Average 
toward Average period on|period since 
longer Male|/Female| age parole | discharge 
a (years) |(months)| (months) 
Pavyors. ......| 11 1 20-71 16.7 28.7 
Does not 
fever .....- _| 29 9 27.6 18.6 33.9 
Undecided __ 1 1 31.7 11.0 39.0 


Table 2 discloses that the average age of those 
who favored a longer period of parole supervi- 
sion was not statistically different from those 
who opposed it. However, those who responded 
negatively had been under supervision approxi- 
mately 2 months longer. The same group had 
also been at large in the community without 
legal restraint a little over 5 months longer than 


those who favored the extension of parole. When 
consideration is given to the facts that the 
former group had the higher number and rela- 
tive percentage of abstainers who continued to 
adjust without drugs and who, after serving a 
slightly longer period on parole, had been dis- 
charged from parole for a longer period of time, 
one can readily understand their failure to feel 
that the proposal had any merit. 

Interestingly, over a quarter of the negative 
respondents were females—9 in number. The 
total number of female parolees interviewed was 
11. Of them, the above-mentioned 9 opposed ex- 
tension of parole supervision, one was in favor 
of it, and another was undecided. Because of the 
small sampling, the results are not significant. 
However, the findings suggest values in a study 
of the relationship between sex and the total 
problem of addiction. 


Summary 


A followup study was made to ascertain and 
evaluate the subsequent adjustment in the 
community of 66 former addict-parolees who 
had successfully completed parole while part of 
the Special Narcotic Project which had been 
created within the New York State Division of 
Parole. The Project had provided intensive case- 
work services and treatment within an authori- 
tative setting. The primary purpose of the study 
was to ascertain whether the former parolees 
had reverted to drug use after the legal 
restraints of parole supervision had been re- 
moved. At the same time, other aspects of the 
parolee’s adjustment were reviewed. Among the 
latter was an evaluative question: Would a 
longer period on parole be of value? These 
questions were posed to 52 former parolees and/ 
or relatives of other former parolees when the 
parolee himself could not be located. No informa- 
tion was obtained in 14 cases. 

Of those who responded, 12 were of the 
opinion that a longer period on parole was of 
value, 38 replied negatively, and two were unde- 
cided. The responses were classified according 
to the former parolee’s abstinence or degree of 
reversion to drug use. This disclosed that 50 
percent of the affirmative replies were made by 
drug users. Two-thirds of the negative replies 
were obtained from abstainers. The different 
responses were related to different characteris- 
tics, i.e., sex, age, as well as lengths of parole 
supervision and unsupervised period without 
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legal restraints. The statistical findings were not 
significant. 


The only conclusions that could be drawn were 
the following: 


(1) Former parolees who again reverted to 
drugs after completion of their sentences ap- 
peared to realize that parole was a type of 
“crutch” which helped them to abstain from 
drugs while on parole but they were ill-pre- 
pared to face society and its demands without 
the supportive casework service tendered by the 
parole officer. Having become aware of the re- 
moval of the support, these addict-parolees suc- 
cumbed to developing anxieties and frustrations 
and eventually returned to drugs to allay their 
fears. This would suggest the presence of a seg- 
ment in the addict population which can respond 
favorably to a longer lasting type of structured 
environment and who are prepared to organize 
their lives around it. 

(2) Those parolees, who subsequently con- 
tinued to abstain from drugs and by whom 
parole was no longer needed as an emotional 
“crutch,” responded negatively and were of the 
opinion that an indefinite extension of parole 
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would be of no value. This segment of the addict- 
parolee population utilized the resources of the 
Division of Parole as a “halfway” structure to 
help them learn to stand on their “own two feet” 
and by the maximum expiration of their 
sentences had attained sufficient growth and 
stability to continue to function in a socially 
approved manner in the community without ex- 
ternal help. 

The introduction of an escalator provision in 
the law for the extension of an adjudged drug 
user’s sentence, to provide for his supervision 
after release on parole for a period of 3 or 5 
years, offers food for thought. The extension of 
supervision would not guarantee success in the 
form of continued abstinence in every case. 
However, the findings above are suggestive that 
a portion of the addict-parolee population would 
be helped to abstain from drugs for a longer 
period of time than under the present laws. The 
size of this segment cannot be ascertained from 
the study described because of the small samp- 
ling. Nevertheless, the responses received from 
those who reverted to drugs after having demon- 
strated an ability to abstain while under parole 
supervision lends support to this suggestion. 


the Prison 


By Harry A. WILMER, M.D.* 


Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, University of California Medical School, San Francisco, 
and Consultant, California Department of Corrections 


N MAY 1961 a living group program was begun 
[« San Quentin Prison, inaugurating a state- 

wide program known as ICE (Increased Cor- 
rectional Effectiveness).! Prisoners are selected 
by a base expectancy test which predicts probable 
parole success. The majority of the men are in the 
medium risk range for parole success. There are 
usually about 60 inmates in the unit. All are in 
minimum custody status; they live together in the 


* Dr. Wilmer served as psychiatric consultant to the program dis- 
a in this article. The opinions expressed are those of the author 
only. 

The San Quentin ICE program has been under the administrative 
control and support of Fred Dickson, warden; Richard Achuff, asso- 
ciate warden for care and treatment; and Irving Marks and Howard 
McGarry, supervising counselors. 

1 Harry A. Wilmer, “A Living Group Experiment at San Quentin 
— Corrective Psychiatry and Journal of Social Therapy, March 

2 H. A. Wilmer, “Good Guys and Bad Guys,” Correctional Psychiatry 
and Journal of Social Therapy (in press). 


ranch just outside the walls, work together and 
meet as a community with staff for 1 hour 5 
nights a week. They also meet in small groups 
twice a week. And there is a husband-and-wife 
group once a week. A total family group including 
children as well as parents meets once a month. 
Parole agents from a special ICE unit in San 
Francisco visit the community meetings regu- 
larly. These agents accept inmates on their case- 
load in the last 60 days of the inmates’ stay in the 
prison. The men can select their own agents if a 
vacancy exists in the agent’s 30-man caseload. The 
agents continue both large and small groups ‘“‘on 
the streets” with the ICE parolees as a bridge to 
the community. A study of the program entitled 
“Good Guys and Bad Guys” has been reported.? 
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Whatever the ultimate value in parole success 
of the program, it has given us a keen view into 
the operation of a large state prison. This paper 
will focus only upon the role of the “rat” in the 
prison—also known as the “informer,” “fink,” 
“stool pigeon.” 

San Quentin is the oldest prison in California 
and has a reputation as being tough. It is the 
second largest prison in the United States, hous- 
ing over 5,000 men; overcrowded, understaffed, 
and an archaic monster—a model of outmoded 
cell-block architecture, surrounded by high walls 
and gun turrets. It came into existence July 14, 
1852, and is known to the men in the San Quentin 
News as the “Bastille by the Bay.” 

The striking observation in any prison is the 
“caste system,” the coexistence of two societies 
and two cultures living in mutual fear, suspicion, 
anxiety, and hostility. The division between 
keepers and convicts is sharp, and the distance 
maintained between them fosters antagonistic 
stereotypes. 

Although the gulf is occasionally breached, the 
keepers are representative of the moral commu- 
nity, with which the inmates’ values and mores 
are inevitably in conflict. 


The Inmate Code and the “Rat” 


The inmates of a prison live by what is known 
as the “inmate code.’? It demands a high degree 
of group loyalty; it forbids any close liaison with 
custody; it incorporates the attitudes of the out- 
side criminals, such as high value on violence, 
strength, exploitive sexual attitudes, a predatory 
attitude toward money and property, distrust of 
all but a few friends, and a suspiciousness often 
becoming paranoid to the extent that men boast 
of their tight-lipped behavior as the honored way 
of “doing one’s own time.” 

While it is clear that the cardinal violation of 
the convict code is “informing,” it is nonetheless 
rampant. The “rats” also perpetuate the very 
fearful solidarity and identification with the “bad 
guy” role which any constructive rehabilitation 
program must attempt to overcome. Failure of 
the treatment personnel to appreciate the re- 
wards of the “bad guy” role, and to offer substi- 
tute gratifications of equal meaning in the convict 


8 D. Clemmer, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 28:861, 
1988 (see also Clemmer’s The Prison Community. Boston: Christopher 
Publishing House, 1940). 

L. E. Ohlin, Sociology and the Field of Corrections. Boston: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1956. 

leery, “A Strange Journey,” University of North Carolina 
ulletin, Vol. 84, No. 4., March 1953. 
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culture perpetuates the continued release of 
vengeful, hostile, violent, and dangerous men. 

The purpose of any therapeutic transaction in 
a prison is not to treat them with soft, loving 
kindness, but with consistant firmness, honesty, 
trust, and understanding. It ought to be amply 
clear to society, which it is not, that more and 
more stringent, punitive and prolonged imprison- 
ment does not make more reformed men, but more 
bitter hardened criminals. It is a well known fact 
to students of human behavior that it is not the 
severity of punishment that affects men’s and 
children’s minds, but the certainty and swiftness 
of it. 

To merely accept the “rat,” the “fink,” the 
“stool pigeon,” the “informer,” to use him in 
prison management, or to try to change the 
culture by preaching or moralizing, is to miss the 
entire point. Success or failure of a treatment 
program rests upon an understanding of the 
meaning and function of the “rat” concept. 

McCleery‘ in the study of “old cons” suggests 
that the “rat” concept is the most important 
cultural fact of the prison, and that the inmates 
use it to explain almost everything that happens 
to them in the prison. He suggests that it is 
closely equivalent to the “devil” concept in 
medieval society, and that the demonic explana- 
tion may be characteristic of any people who live 
in a world of forces they can neither control nor 
understand. Without understanding the “rat” con- 
cept, effective communication in prison adminis- 
tration cannot be achieved. Since the “rat” con- 
cept is used by inmates to explain all prison 
conditions, attitudes can be changed by altering 
procedures. 

“Real rats” and spontaneous snitches exist, but 
custody often fosters rats, finks, informers, and 
stool pigeons, maintaining they are necessary 
and point to experience to justify this attitude. As 
one prison official said to me: “Well, that’s the 
way it is in prison, Doc; that’s the way we get 
knives, narcotics, and all sorts of contraband and 
information about violence, riots, or strikes.” 

In the long run, criminals take their vengeance 
on a world they see as hostile. If the law-enforce- 
ment efforts, despite the conscious and rational 
aspects of their efforts, unconsciously foster hos- 
tile, destructive impulses, they will cause prison- 
ers to act in violent ways. The ultimate result will 
endanger both society and law-enforcement 
officers. 


The “convict” is a “criminal failure’ and the 
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“rat” is a “convict failure.” To urge and press 
upon prisoners our values and behavior is not only 
incomprehensible to most of them, but also self- 
defeating. Only if we work within the framework 
of their thinking and feeling is it possible to 
change their attitudes. And I believe that at the 
present time only in prisoner’s groups where one 
affects another is it possible to change their 
culture. It is extremely doubtful whether a cus- 
tody-oriented prison with opposing “cons”-or- 
“bad guys,” and “free’”-or-“good guy” factions 
can accomplish this. Studies like this one will 
probably have their chief value in elaborating 
concepts to create better prisons rather than 
revolutionizing bastilles. Beneath the inmates’ 
hostility lies an intense ambivalence of love and 
hate. Techniques of prisoner management will 
ultimately foster one or the other deadlocked 
forces. 

Hopefully, group-living experiments, such as 
group-living programs, are a move in the thera- 
peutic direction.5 Such programs are primarily 
designed to work with value systems, and social 
and cultural forces with the inmates as primary 
agents for treating each other. It is designed to 
offer limited but greater freedom of communica- 
tion, and closer and more genuine relationships 
with “free personnel.” Some form of living group 
treatment seems to me the only psychological 
treatment now available which offers any real 
hope for prison populations. 


Clinical Experience 


In a community group meeting an officer was 
asked where he got his information that led to 
one inmate being sent to solitary. 

“T have my informers,” he replied. “People say 
I have a bunch of snitches. We couldn’t run the 
prison without them. We just sit around and 
throw the bull. That’s the way I pick up a lot of 
information. We can’t change that; that’s the in- 
mate code.” 

“Did you get a letter informing on the other 
guy?” asked the inmate. 

“No,” said the officer. “I can truthfully say that 

5 H. A. Wilmer: U. 
Mental Hygiene, 41:168, 1957; American Journal of Psychiatry, 114: 
824, 1958; Journal of ‘the American Medical Association, 166:1445, 
1958; and Social Psychiatry in Action (Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1958.) 

R. N. Rapoport, Community as Doctor, New Perspectives of Thera- 
peutic Community. London: Tavistock Publications, 1960. 

M. Jones, Social Psychiatry, In the Community, in the Hospital, and 
in Prisons. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1962. 

J. Cumming and E. Cumming, Ego and Milieu, Theory and Practice 
of Environmental Therapy. New York: Atherton Press, 1962 


G. Ives, A History of Penal Methods, Criminals, Witches, Lunatics. 
London: Stanley Paul, Co., 1914. 


S. Armed Forces Medical Journal, 7:640, 1956: 
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I havé never gotten a written letter. But, of 
course, I wouldn’t tell you if I did.” (Laughter.) 

“TI would never tell anyone the names of my 
informers,” the officer added. “It was brought to 
my attention that one of them was involved and 
I had no alternative but to call him in after re- 
ceiving the information. I questioned him, and he 
admitted it.” 

“Where did you get your information?” an 
inmate inquired. 

The officer smiled broadly, took a puff on his 
cigarette, sat stony silent, and stared non- 
chalantly at the ceiling. The group burst into 
great laughter. They were amused and relieved. 
He had fulfilled their expectation, was true to his 
word, and at least they knew where they stood. 

At lunch one day, when I was talking to 
another officer about snitching in the cell blocks, 
the officer said: 

“When a guy comes and talks to you, you ought 
to take a good long look at him. This guy came to 
me the other day and snitched on some men who 
he said were gambling in their cell. I searched 
it that night and found nothing. The next day I 
found this snitch gambling and when I reported 
it he was astonished. He had expected to be 
treated as a buddy.” 

At the beginning of the program the group 
leader took notes during the meeting. Inmates 
call this his “snitch pad” and obviously were not 
about to open up, for they feel any time they open 
their mouths that their words will be used 
against them. 

In a group, one day, at the time thefts had 
occurred in the barracks and tempers were high, 
the men were skirting the real issues when 
suddenly a visiting prison work supervisor asked: 

“Why doesn’t the group tell custody who the 
person is who took the property? If you found a 
person in your home you would call the police.” 

“The last thing I would do is call the police,” 
objected an inmate. “‘That’s what you would do.” 

“Do you want us to snitch?” another inmate 
asked. 

Later when the leader had ceased taking notes 
and an atmosphere of trust was developing, it was 
destroyed temporarily by an officer’s attack. What 
had happened was this: Three days previously an 
inmate had been “rolled up” on suspicion of ma- 
liciously damaging a stapling machine in the 
detergent plant. Nothing was said for awhile, but 
we knew from informal contacts that the men 
were very angry and felt it was an act of delib- 
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erate injustice by a “free” man who did not like 
this particularly unpleasant inmate. Some inmates 
erroneously believed it was the consequence of his 
criticism of the program in an earlier group. 

Then one day an oldtime offender, who was “‘in” 
for murder and who had considerable prestige 
in the “joint,” spoke up this way: 

“How can we, the group, handle a problem like 
snitching ?” 

“I’m surprised at you for bringing up a sub- 
ject like that in the group,” asserted a young in- 
mate. 

“To hell with this old prison code,” said the old- 
timer. “I want to know the name of the man who 
snitched to the counselor.” 

“If you want him to identify the man, why 
don’t you identify the two fellows who told you 
who the responsible party was?” observed the 
officer. “And why doesn’t Mr. __ tell the names 
of the men who told him?” 

The officer had betrayed the oldtimer, for how 
did he know that “two men had told him?” And 
why was he putting the oldtimer on the spot, 
when this inmate was taking a brave stand? 

“They never tell,” insisted the inmate. 

“Yeah!” spoke another inmate in disgust. “The 
snitchers would be snitching on the snitchers and 
nothing more would come of it.” 

Sometimes men will come to “free” personnel 
afraid that someone is going to get hurt. One in- 
mate told the correctional officer that he was 
afraid another one was going to get hurt because 
of a gambling debt. The men pressed relentlessly 
and futilely for the name of the snitch. 

“Who was it?” asked the inmate. (long pause) 
“We'll have to be careful until we find out who 
it is.” 

“The officer was concerned,” answered the 
counselor. ‘“‘He thought the men might try to es- 
cape or try to pipe someone.” 

“T thought that was the type of thing you 
wanted,” chided the inmate. “People coming to 
you with information.” 

“Are you implying I want snitches?” the coun- 
selor interjected. “Could you clarify your state- 
ment?” (Long dead silence.) 

“IT can understand,” said an inmate, “why a 
person might come to staff members with such 
information. Especially if he had a Board ap- 
pearance coming up and wanted to gain favor 
with the staff.” 

In 3 years of the ICE program at San Quentin 
there have been few fights—none of them serious. 
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There was one escape, but the man sat on the hill- 
side just over the wire fence until he was found 
by officers the next morning. This is not to say 
that potential serious violence and escape does not 
perpetually exist, or that murder is not always a 
possibility. But somehow things so far have come 
out in talk rather than violence. 

Once a sharpened half of a shears was found 
and given to the counselor. He confronted the 
men with the weapon in the community meeting 
by throwing it into the middle of the startled ring 
of men. His gesture “brought them to their 
senses.” 

One final vignette from the community meet- 
ings and then we shall look at some of the 
theoretical formulations of the “rat’’ role. 

This dialogue exemplified the big yard convict 
code and the therapeutic community reply: 

“TI gave an inmate I didn’t know,” said one in- 
mate, “nine cartons of cigarettes to pay off a debt 
because he had a date (parole release) and was in 
danger of losing it. He had been threatened that 
if he didn’t pay he was going to get messed up 
and he couldn’t get any cigarettes. The ‘bull’ 
caught him with the cigarettes I just gave him 
and I was standing real close by, but he didn’t say 
anything about me. That’s a man’s way of doing 
things.” 

“A man who was my partner and implicated me 
wouldn’t be a friend,” a second inmate remarked. 
“When I was arrested the other guy was 
frightened by the police. They told him that if 
he didn’t answer truthfully they would file 
charges against him. So this guy told a ‘story’ 
on me.” 

“Did he tell the truth?” asked another inmate. 

“Yes,” was the answer. (Laughter . . . pause.) 

“The whole goddamned group is holier than 
thou,” concluded the second inmate. “Who are we 
to condemn or judge another man when all of us 
in this room are murderers, rapers, robbers, 
burglars, child molesters, and God knows what 
else. The entire group is referring to an archaic 
idea—a man keeping his word—who are we to 
judge anyone? What you are really talking about 
is honor among thieves. You are just fools.” 

It was interesting that he referred to “every- 
one in this room,” thus including myself and the 
staff. That is real “we-ness”! 


The “Rats” and Social Psychology 


In order to understand the role of the snitch in 
the criminal society it is also necessary to under- 
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stand the role of the betrayer, traiter, turncoat, 
and informer in the “good” society, and the myths 
and religions of western civilization, for it is the 
“good” society’s culture which spawns its crimi- 
nal offspring. 

The archrebel and archmartyr of humanity, 
Prometheus, who stole fire when Zeus’ back was 
turned, was nailed to a lofty crag where an eagle 
daily tore his flesh and his liver. But his punish- 
ment was not merely revenge. He was being 
tortured to betray a secret; the name of the one 
who was destined to overthrow Zeus. It is the 
paradigm story of the stoic thief who wouldn’t 
9” 

Perhaps the first history of snitching is in the 
Biblical account of Adam and Eve. Adam 
snitched to God on Eve, and then she snitched on 
the snake who had beguiled her. Thus Adam and 
Eve became the first informers in the history of 
man’s criminal life, and their sons, Cain and Abel, 
were the principals in the first murder. 

One cannot understand the Christian world and 
Western civilization without comprehending the 
role of the informer in the crucifixion of Jesus: 


. . . Then one of the twelve, who was called Judas 
Iscariot, went unto the Chief Priest and said, What 
are ye willing to give me, and I will deliver Him unto 
you? And they weighed unto him thirty pieces of 

... Lo, Judas, one of the twelve, came, and with him 
a great multitude with swords and staves from the 
Chief Priests and Elders of the people. Now he that 
betrayed Him gave them a sign, saying, Whomsoever 
I shall kiss, that is He; take Him. And straightway 
he came to Jesus and said, Hail, Rabbi; and kissed 
HAM 
... Then Judas, who betrayed Him, when he saw that 
He was condemned, repented himself, and brought back 
the thirty pieces of silver to the Chief Priests and 
Elders, saying, I have sinned in that I have betrayed 
Innocent Blood. But they said, What is that to us? See 
thou to it. And he cast down the pieces of silver into 
the sanctuary, and departed; and he went away and 
hanged himself .... 


* In his book, published by Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 1948, 
Zinsser says the following: “The rat is practically omnivorous, it 
devours its own kind under stress. It breeds all seasons and is most 
amorous in the spring. It hybridizes easily, and develops social or 
racial prejudices judged by the warfare between the black and the 
brown rats. Inbreeding develops. Males are larger, females fatter. It 
makes ferocious warfare on its own kind. Like men, the rat is in- 
dividualistic until it needs help. It fights bravely against weaker rivals 
for food or love, but it knows how to organize armies and fight in 
hordes when necessary. The black rat has been practically extermi- 
nated by the brown rat, and because of its superior climbing abilities, 
survives mainly on ships, which it notoriously deserts before they 
sink. The rat is the most successful animal of prey. They are utterly 
destructive of all forms of life. All that nature offers is taken for their 
own purposes—plants or beasts. Gradually man and rats have spread 
across the face of the earth with each other, and unable to destroy 
each other though continuously hostile. 

“Tattletale’ may be a name which actually comes from the history 
of rats. During the Middle Ages when rats swarmed over Europe 
it was the custom in some places to pay for each rat killed. The 
tally was kept by cutting off the tails, and throwing the bodies in the 
river. A “‘tale” originally meant a tally. In Exodus 5:8 it is noted as 
“a tally of bricks.”” Tattle means a talebearer. The tales were secrets. 
If this is correct, tattletale means tally tail, or a rat. 

7 E. Partridge, Dictionary of the Underworld, British and American, 
being the vocabulary of crooks, criminals, racketeers, beggars and 
tramps, convicts, etc. New York: MacMillan, 1950. 

® S. Freud, “‘A Case of Obsessional Neurosis,” Complete Psycho- 
logic Works of Sigmund Freud, Standard Edition, Vol. X. London: 
Hogarth Press, 1955. 
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Even before men knew that “rats” were man’s 
enemy by causing destruction by disease, Apollo 
Smintheus was the god supposed to protect 
against disease. He was also known as “the killer 
of rats.” The worshipper of Zoroaster hated water 
rats and believed that killing them was a service 
to God. Rats did not appear in Europe in any 
numbers until between 400 and 1100 A.D. The 
ferocious black rat spread the plague, destroying 
one-third of all the population of Europe between 
1345 and 1350. 

The rat is described by Zinsser in his delight- 
ful book, Rats, Lice and History as having de- 
veloped amazingly human characteristics.® 

The rat reached American shores in 1775 at 
the outbreak of the Revolution, and it slowly 
made its way across the continent, arriving in 
California in 1851, a year before San Quentin was 
established. 

The origins of the word “snitch” are unknown. 
It is used synonymously with the words “to turn 
nose.” Perhaps it came from the words “to fylche” 
(1566), or snatch. Snatch and snitch were used 
synonymously to mean “trap” in the 16th century. 
A snitch is a “tale bearer, synonymous with 
nosing, or coming in” (1797). Around 1910 “to 
rat” began to be used to mean informing to the 
police or prison wardens, and “fink,” a squealer 
or unreliable traitor, informer.’ 


Psychiatric Aspects of “Rats” and “Ratting” 


While it has been suggested that the “rat” con- 
cept is equivalent to the “devil” concept, this by 
no means tells the whole symbolic story. The “rat” 
has a variety of symbolic meanings: children, 
men, women, penis, money, and of course, the rat 
himself as a biting animal. 

These symbolic meanings were elaborated by 
Freud (1909) in his classical paper on the Rat 
Man (‘a case of obsessional neurosis”) which has 
brilliant relevance to the problem of the criminal 
society. Freud’s case was a man with a rat 
obsession who came to treatment shortly after 
an army captain described approvingly to him a 
cruel rat treatment.® 


In legends generally, the rat appears not so much 
as a disgusting creature but as something uncanny—a 
chthonic animal, so to speak (Chthonic: referring to 
gods or spirits of the underworld).—Freud (1909), The 
Father Complex and the Rat Idea. 


The Rat Man also brought into the analysis the “rat- 
wife” in Ibsen’s play and revealed a symbolic association 
of rats with children. Little Eyolf in this play threw 
himself into the water under the spell of the rat-wife, 
like the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
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In the Medieval legend of Rattenfinger von Hame- 
lin, a man believed to be the devil, in retaliation for the 
villagers’ refusal to pay for his piping the rats out of 
town, piped the children over the river and into the 
hollow of Koppenberg where they all disappeared. 

The origins of phobias in childhood is relevant 
to prison rats. The prison recreates in many ways 
a situation strikingly similar to the first year of 
life and the early stages of superego development. 
In that preverbal period the infant lives in a 
state of helpless dependency in a potentially hos- 
tile world. At this time of life the child’s fears 
of violence consists of devouring, cutting, and 
castrating objects. In children’s phobias there 
may be displacement of the fears of the father 
upon animals. The anxiety of little children about 
animals is usually about milder animals, not 
ferocious beasts.° 

The internal danger that the child fears is his 
destructive impulses towards his “intrajected” 
parents. Displacement of his intrapsychic conflict 
onto animals in the outside world serves to deflect 
his destructive wishes. But there are ambivalent 
feelings and kindly external objects are a refuge 
from this anxiety, much as “right guys” in 
prison. The animal phobias are a defense against 
fear and anxiety. 

The repressed hostilities in the convicts are 
projected upon enemies: custody, officers, persons 
who become endowed with the same quality of 
ruthlessness that his own repressed impulses 
have. The perceived danger depends not only on 
real conditions and real attitudes of others, but 
also on the inmate’s unconscious and preconscious 
attitudes toward custody. 

Early prisons enforced strict silence to keep 
prisoners from communicating. The modern 
prison enforces restrictions on communication in 
less total ways. But it is essentially a culture with 
external dangers or enemies, such as custody; 
social relations characterized by suppression, en- 
forced dependency, frustrations, isolation, rejec- 
tion; and cultural traditions based upon fear. 

The greater the helplessness, the greater the 
danger appears. The mechanism of identification 
and projection are invoked. Thus the inmate 
wants to injure the person in justifiable self-de- 
fense, for he believes they want to do the same 
to him. The “rat” is the representative of custody 
in their midst much as a counterspy would be. 
The “rat” himself by his act of informing, de- 
feats his aim, thereby increasing his own fear, 

®° M. Klein, “‘The Relations Between Obsessional Neurosis and Early 
States of Superego” (Chapter IX) and The Significance of Early 


Anxiety-Situations in the Development of the Ego (chapter X), The 
Psychoanalysis of Children, 6th Edition. London: Hogarth Press, 1959. 
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hostility, and anxiety. Ratting is an acting out of 
the unconscious impulses. Although it appears 
self-preserving, in the criminal culture it is self- 
destructive and fosters destructive impulses from 
others. The rat can’t win, if for no other reason 
than there are other rats. 


Summary 


This paper presents the role of the “rat” as 
seen from the perspective of a therapeutic com- 
munity at San Quentin Prison. 

In attempting to open up communication 
therapy runs headlong into the blocks of the con- 
vict code which forbids informing. The “rat,” 
“fink,” “stool pigeon,” or “snitch” represents a 
hated, feared, and despised prisoner role. Feelings 
and attitudes are significantly molded by the con- 
ditions under which men live; hence the “rat” is a 
culturally defined and produced role. 

In attempts to create a therapeutic community 
where a man can reveal secrets about himself, we 
ran headlong in the sanctions against this. These 
sanctions which are slowly changing, exist to 
prevent the talking man from revealing dangerous 
information about themselves and others. We hope 
to create a climate where men will feel free to 
talk, and the peer pressure will facilitate this so 
that men do not “put the finger” on another in 
an act of betrayal of their group loyalties. The 
object is to create a shift in loyalties with a 
strong identification with the group, the program 
and its staff, and its stronger inmate leaders. 

The “snitch” role rigidifies the convict code or 
culture and reinforces the basic feeling of help- 
lessness toward a dangerous hostile world. When 
administration and security depend upon and 
foster snitching they perpetuate the warfare 
between police and criminal and assuage the guilt 
which the inmate might otherwise have for his 
hostile feelings toward police and all outside au- 
thority. Whatever positive feelings exist are 
thereby dissipated in further hatred and fear. The 
tighter the security the more potentially dan- 
gerous is the “rat” concept to the captives and 
the greater the need of custody to have informers 
from the very world they have closed off tightly. 

In prison social systems severe punishment not 
only produces tougher criminals, but destroys in- 
ternal inhibitions and controls and is demoral- 
izing—an evil plague in any prison. Social com- 
munity therapy tends to improve morale and bol- 
ster internal and peer group control with the aim 
of resocialization into the parole world. 
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The Place of Religion in the Lives 
of Juvenile Offenders 


By MARSHALL E. MILLER 
Protestant Chaplain, Fort Worden Treatment Center, State of Washington 


UVENILE DELINQUENCY is a cry for help; a way 

of getting even with adults; a way of in- 

flicting self-punishment; an outward expres- 
sion of inner hostility; a way of life; sometimes 
an escape from an unbearable life situation; an 
index, in any instance, that something is basically 
wrong either within the personality dynamics of 
the delinquent or in the matrix of his personal 
relationships. In religious terms, juvenile delin- 
quency may be described as acts of willful disobe- 
dience, a transgression of one or more of the Ten 
Commandments, or the development of a wrong 
relationship with God. 

Many people are under the impression that 
juvenile delinquents are not religious. This is 
simply not true. The spiritual dimension is not 
absent from their lives and has continued to func- 
tion at various levels of effectiveness, regardless 
of the degree of delinquency. This is true, at least, 
for the youth who are committed to the Depart- 
ment of Institutions in the State of Washington. 
To be sure, their concepts of God, church, and re- 


The author’s impressions were gathered in initial inter- 
views with delinquent youth while he was a Protestant 
chaplain at the diagnostic and reception center for the 
State of Washington. Juveniles between the ages of 8 
and 18 who are committed by juvenile courts to the De- 
partment of Institutions are initially placed in the center 
for a period of 6 weeks. During this time they receive 
intensive diagnostic care from psychologist, chaplain, 
psychiatric social worker, cottage recreation, culinary, 
medical, and administrative staff. At the close of the 6- 
week period, a Review Board determines which one of 
several treatment facilities can best care for the unique 
personal problems of each youth. Recommendations are 
also made for handling and treatment. Girls are trans- 
ferred to one of three possible treatment facilities. For 
boys there are four youth forestry camps and three resi- 
dential treatment institutions. In some instances a youth 
may be returned directly to the care and custody of his 
parents or placed in a foster home. 

In the State of Washington, juvenile delinquency of boys 
takes the following form in order of frequency: auto theft, 
burglary and unlawful entry, other theft, running away, 
ungovernable, other offense, sex offense. These seven 
reasons for referral to the juvenile courts constitute 84.6 
percent of the boys’ cases for the fiscal year of 1958 
through 1961. The following are the offenses for girls dur- 
ing the same period: running away, sex offenses, ungov- 
ernable, other theft, truancy, unable to adjust in home, 
use of liquor, and delinquency dependency. They constitute 
83.3 percent of all girls’ cases. (From Research Review, 
No. VII, 1962, Department of Institutions, State of Wash- 
ington, p. 47.) 
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ligious terms may be immature, distorted, and in 
many ways inadequate, but in the majority of the 
cases religion plays an extremely positive role in 
their lives. Also, a youth may feel compelled to 
wear an antireligious attitude as a badge of 
courage. 

It would be very difficult to differentiate strictly 
on the basis of a religious profile, a group of juve- 
nile delinquents in an institutional setting from 
an identical socioeconomic peer group residing 
outside the institution. The former group would 
very possibly tend to be more openly honest than 
the outside group. From there the differences 
would be minimal and these would be conditioned 
by the total trauma of having been investigated, 
arrested, a stay either in jail or youth center, and 
processed through a court and the diagnostic and 
reception center. 


Institutional Experience a Crisis for the Juvenile 


The entire process of institutionalization con- 
stitutes a tremendous crisis for youngsters. They 
are removed from family, friends, community and 
placed in a strange environment where physical 
freedom is greatly restricted, adult authority 
figures are completely in charge, and the peer 
group may be hostile, aggressive, rejecting, or 
tenuously friendly. The youngsters definitely 
register individual religious responses to these 
experiences which are difficult to generalize. Some 
become openly angry with God while others ac- 
tively seek to develop a more meaningful spiritual 
life. Some feel they have gotten away from God 
and have a desire to return. Sometimes this de- 
sire to return to God is a disguised wish to return 
to childhood with its feelings of dependency, 
warmth, close family constellation, protectiveness, 
and relative innocence; a fantasy that one can 
return to the Garden of Eden, minus the serpent, 
the act of disobedience, and the disquietude of the 
flaming sword of guilt. 

In another sense, a desire to return to God is a 
genuine motivation to recover the moral self that 
has gotten lost or defaced, to recover the better 
side of one’s self. Some youth in the institution 
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are basically unaffected in their denial of a need 
for God in any circumstance. Having been burnt 
one or more times in a dependent relationship, 
they are not about to trust another adult figure. 
Approximately 1 percent have turned to atheism. 
One lad wished for a relationship of dependency 
as implied in the God-man relationship. He 
wanted someone upon whom he could lean for 
support, but could not bring himself to do it for 
fear he would be less than a man. When he was 
able to accept his own feelings of dependency, he 
was then able to accept God. 


The Place of Personal Prayer 


Very few youngsters bypass the resourceful 
means of personal prayer, even though (to an 
adult) their expectations of God are often foolish 
and unrealistic. Their prayers arise out of per- 
sonal and profound needs. 

The most outstanding and consistent character- 
istic of the juvenile delinquent is a deep sense of 
personal suffering which may have been inflicted 
by others or brought upon himself. He is also 
honeycombed with feelings of guilt because he has 
disappointed his parents, himself, God, and all 
others who believed in him. 

Ninety-nine percent, plus, pray to God either 
regularly or under stress in the valley of the 
shadow. Young girls pray for forgiveness, physi- 
cal and emotional health, for members of the 
family to be healed of some organic or emotional 
disease, for general well being of the family, to 
return home, to escape the consequences of having 
violated moral principles, for a new start in life, 
to be able to forget past guilty acts, to have a de- 
ceased loved one brought back from the dead, for 
reconciliation of separated or divorced parents. 
Boys pray specifically to have God alleviate fears, 
to be saved from temptation, to become better 
persons, to become Christian, to be forgiven, for 
self-confidence and self-understanding, for par- 
ents and other family members. 

Often a voungster will not seek God’s help un- 
less he is under stress or in a tight spot, and then 
instead of sincerely trying for an inner moral 
change, he will attempt to bargain with God, 
using conditional and usually empty promises to 
move the Almighty to get him out of a jam. One 
lad said he had made eight bargains with God. 
God had produced but he, himself, had not. This 
youngster decided not to burden himself with 
another unlikely promise to God. . 

God is perceived as a powerful authority figure 


who can open jails, manipulate public authorities, 
influence the decision of judges, and if placated 
with the proper attitude, tone of voice, and radi- 
cal promise, will meet hedonistic needs of the 
delinquent. Prayer is sometimes a mechanical 
ritual used to alleviate a nagging feeling of guilt 
which persists if the prayer is not repeated. It 
becomes a perfunctory duty that is an end in it- 
self. Prayer also serves to ward off general and 
undefined fears that threaten the person. It is 
sometimes a concomitant of the wishful thinking 
mechanism. Prayers expressing fears of the de- 
mise or suffering of a parental figure are often a 
disguised form of unacceptable hostile impulses 
and feelings toward the parents. 

When a youth reaches the institution he is 
beginning to wonder where God is and how he can 
be found, especially if he has had a tendency to 
place God on the peripheral. He turns automati- 
cally to prayer and may pray for the practical, 
the improbable, and the impossible. Prayer has 
a tranquilizing effect for some youngsters, others 
feel more anxious after prayers, some feel 
nothing, while others simply wait for results be- 
fore reacting. God is sometimes experienced as 
the only resource in a world of hostile and reject- 
ing adults. He is a real and constant companion. 
Through prayer to him the youth receives ego 
strength, emotional support, reassurance, or help 
in some form. A faith in God can be the only 
thread binding him to his sanity. His relationship 
with God may be basically ritualistic, sometimes 
as a warm, personal friend, an idea only, as a 
punishing feeling, as a frowning and disapprov- 
ing adult, and sometimes there is no relationship 
at all. 

The youth who attempts to manipulate God for 
some personal reward becomes extremely hostile 
and threatens atheism when God fails to come 
through. Youth who have been deprived or abused 
will often have been disappointed in God because 
he has not done better by them. Specifically, he 
did not control their negative impulses, did not 
give them what they asked for, did not grant for- 
giveness, did not send them home, or did not in- 
fluence in some way the decision of the judges in 
their favor. 

Many youngsters who are committed by the 
courts seek to be free from the demands and con- 
sequences of the moral law, which they do not 
distinguish intellectually or emotionally from the 
judicial process. They wish God to grant complete 
license, or at least to temporarily suspend the 
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ethical so that it does not apply in their particular 
case. It is a relationship in which all is taken and 
nothing given in return. An apparent absence of 
a guilty conscience is not uncommon. An actual 
absence of guilt is rare. 


Parental Figures Often Morally Corruptive 


A contemporary wise man has noted that 
American youth no longer have the courage to be 
adolescents, that the term itself, like the age it 
is supposed to represent, is vague and poorly de- 
fined. Hence, without a defined and acceptable role 
to play, the teenager, upon entering junior high 
school, or at the latest, high school, identifies with 
the immediate parental adult world and puts on 
the facade of being grown up. This would not 
necessarily be intrinsically unfortunate except 
that the parental figures in the delinquent’s world 
are often morally corruptive and inadequate. The 
adults, instead of giving meaningfully of them- 
selves to their children, will periodically indulge 
them with material gifts and be either extremely 
permissive, or severely punitive and restrictive. 
They can sometimes set geographical boundaries 
for their children, but not moral boundaries be- 
cause they themselves cannot live up to normative 
moral demands, but rather operate basically on 
pleasure-pain principles. Often parents will have 
nothing of themselves left over to share with their 
children after coping with the demands of a job 
and with demands on one another. 

In the histories of juvenile delinquents, one en- 
counters usually at least one and sometimes 
several of the major social ills: divorce (in one 
third of the cases), desertion, multiple marriages, 
sexual promiscuity, incest, alcoholism, mental ill- 
ness, high family mobility, joblessness, economic 
insecurity, and adult law violation. The delin- 
quent’s parents sometimes say, in effect, “Don’t 
do as I do. Just do as I say do.” It is evident that 


some have not even attempted to establish such a ° 


double standard and have carefully and con- 
sciously taught their children to act out against 
society. After one has had contact with juvenile 
delinquents over a period of time, he has sufficient 
evidence to give credence to the claim that delin- 
quency is a disease and the adults in the delin- 
quent’s world are the host carriers. 

It is a rare exception when an adequate home 
produces a delinquent, but it does happen. If a 
youngster is sufficiently angry and had the imagi- 
nation, he needs no pre-cut patterns to make his 
own design for delinquency. A delinquent peer 
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group may wean a youngster away from an ade- 
quate home and pressure him into violating the 
law and his own moral standards. One of the 
greatest services performed by the diagnostic and 
reception center is to recognize the youngster who 
is not basically delinquent and make plans accord- 
ingly. This one service alone would justify the 
existence of such a program. 

An estimated 3 to 5 percent of the juvenile de- 
linquents committed to the Department of Insti- 
tutions, State of Washington, could be described 
as “hard core,” the delinquent delinquents who 
have made it a way of life. Their basic philosophy 
is that anything goes (short of murder) so long as 
it serves utilitarian and hedonistic ends and does 
not lead to police arrest. It is a virtue to protect 
someone who has violated the law and to squeal 
or rat fink is a sin. 

The status symbols of the “hard core” group 
are an automobile of any description, a supply of 
booze, a sexually promiscuous female (unless he 
has a not unusual frightful fear of the opposite 
sex), a source of gasoline, and adequate spending 
money. He usually has lived in a world where the 
road to Hell is more attractive, exciting, and de- 
sirable than the road to Heaven; forgiveness in 
others is a weakness to exploit and God is a con- 
venient expletive term loaded with hostilities and 
directed at adults. Religion, if any, is a phony 
facade, and attendance at church functions (if he 
goes near any) is good for a “pick-up.” Prayer 
goes beyond pleas for creature comforts to blatant 
submoral petitions, such as requesting a spon- 
taneous abortion of an illegitimate fetus. The 
Christian faith is a negation of life rather than 
fulfillment. It is repressive rather than expressive 
and constitutes a rigid and legalistic code of con- 
duct that puts a damper on all things dear to the 
hard-core delinquent. He is a product of a delin- 
quent subculture and usually comes from a family 
whose members have a history of disrespect for 
law and authority. 

Delinquent youth generally appear to have been 
exposed minimally to the religious education 
process. Most have attended Sunday School or 
religious instruction either regularly for a num- 
ber of years or for a brief period. All are aware 
of the God concept and know the manner and 
meaning of the crucifixion. They have also gotten 
the point that the suffering death of Christ was 
vicariously redemptive. But there is usually a 
feeling of not being worthy of receiving the re- 
demptive death benefits. Children who have had 
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a distant relationship with adults usually have 
never experienced a sense of nearness to God and 
tend to be agnostic. Some have always felt near 
God while others attach time and incident to an 
awareness of God, such as during an auto wreck, 
while in jail, in church, at youth camp, at bap- 
tism, but never in Sunday School. 

There is generally evidence of a casual re- 
lationship with organized religion, both on the 
part of the youth and parents. The most often 
written description of Protestant parents I have 
noted is: “Inactive and unaffiliated Protestants.” 
Some youngsters have had born-again experiences 
which made different and better persons of them 
for periods lasting from a week up to 4 years, 
terminating in a moral fall. A religious experi- 
ence does not appear to create any basic person- 
ality changes, but helps rather to make a break 
with undesirable patterns of thinking and acting. 
Other youngsters have moved through Sunday 
School, confirmation, regular attendance at public 
worship, and have received the sacraments with- 
out having been touched or moved in any spiritual 
or emotional sense. 


Bereavement a Factor in Delingency 


The total impact of unresolved bereavement is 
a motivational factor in juvenile delinquency. The 
youngster may lose a loved one, often the only 
meaningful person in his life with whom he has 
felt close. This is an epic loss which gives a wound 
of the deepest proportions. When the bereft be- 
gins to recover from the initial profound shock, 
which is often experienced in a state of disbelief 
and zombie-like numbness, he then becomes over- 
whelmed with a mixture of pain, loneliness, and 
anger. He loses his polarity and personal identity. 
Having been the subject of someone’s love, affec- 
tion, and attention, he is now alone, unwanted, 
and misunderstood. The suffering gives rise to 
hostility which is directed at others, self, God, and 
sometimes the church. Since he can no longer 
trust another adult (the one he trusted died), 
there is no one with whom he can share his feel- 
ings of profound loss and often will discharge un- 
bearable bodily tensions by acting out the angry 
feelings through acts that are destructive both to 
himself and others, overt activity that is ad- 
mittedly against better judgment and personal 
moral principles. Anger toward God may take the 
verbal form of holding God directly responsible 
for the death, seriously questioning his judgment 
for taking the life of the loved one, a temporary 


phase of atheism, or a permanent agnosticism. 
Juvenile delinquents often will feel personally 
responsible for hastening the death of someone 
who has been seriously ill, and actually be guiltily 
angry toward the deceased for leaving them and 
causing such pain. The church becomes sometimes 
a hostility outlet. Known crimes have been com- 
mitted against the church by bereft youngsters. 


Need for a Rational Religious Faith 


The existence of a pragmatic religious faith is 
a near universal characteristic of the juvenile de- 
linquents within this writer’s experience. It may 
take a crisis to summon the basic belief in God as 
a personal resource and to initiate the practice of 
prayer. Placement in an institution constitutes a 
crisis for young people and leads them to seek the 
presence of God. God is believed to have more 
coercive power than the State and he becomes the 
court of final appeal. 

Corruptive environments play a primary role 
in leading youth to move against the rules and 
laws of society. However, a youthful offender may 
be from an adequate home and the only sibling 
in the family who has been a “ding-up.” Although 
most youngsters have attended Sunday School 
some of the time and worship services now and 
then, not many appear to have centered their lives 
in the institutional church. Many feel unworthy 
of being in church and believe they should make 
better persons of themselves before returning. In 
other words, they experience the judgment and 
consequent guilt of religion (though this is often 
as not a self-condemnation) and not concomitant 
redemptive aspects. Juvenile delinquents are all 
losers and most perceive themselves as miserable 
failures. The death of a loved one serves to com- 
pound personal problems and may have been the 
factor that precipitated delinquent activity. 

The delinquent youth needs a rational religious 
faith which can weather the critical, sophisticated 
skepticism of his peer group. His peers may insist 
on empirical evidence of the existence of God or 
the effectiveness of his religion. He himself 
probably is in need of a fresh positive religious 
experience to quell a rising tide of doubt as to the 
care and dependability of God. He needs ‘to accept 
moral responsibility for his present predicament, 
the limitations of himself (moral and otherwise) 
as a human being, his ultimate dependence on God 
as an absolute in a world of changing values, 
insecure and unstable human relationships, and he 
must live within the moral boundaries .of society. 
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What Happened to “Prisoners Aid’’? 


By RUTH P. BAKER 
Executive Director, Correctional Service Federation—U.S.A. 


HEN I WAS A GIRL in Kansas City we had 

\ \ an elderly ex-prisoner living in our base- 

ment. This didn’t strike me as strange. 

For my father was national superintendent of 
the Society for the Friendless. 

The “‘friendless” were men and women coming 
out of prison. In some 20 midwestern states 
where the society had local organizations, there 
were at that time few, if any, parole agents. So 
this voluntary agency did the best it could to 
assist the ex-prisoner and, as social workers say 
now, to “reintegrate him into the community.” 
The local society representative could sign up as 
the “first friend” that a prisoner needed for re- 
lease on parole. 

The society’s superintendents spent much time 
traveling to make talks about the problems of the 
newly released prisoner and about community 
responsibility to give him a fair chance to make 
a comeback. This wasn’t called “‘public enlighten- 
ment” in those days. The main purpose was to 
raise money for meager salaries and office rent. 
Contributions came hard, often as single dollars 
and sometimes in quarters and halves. 

My father, Rev. James Parsons, had left the 
ministry early in life to take up this welfare 
work. Most of the state superintendents of these 
agencies were clergymen, too. That gave them 
easier access to church audiences, one of the 
better sources of donations. But in dealing with 
clients, father and the others put the emphasis on 
service. 

For a while, I worked as father’s office secre- 
tary. After I married and moved to Milwaukee, I 
helped revitalize a dormant Wisconsin branch 
of the Society for the Friendless, of which I was 
executive director for nearly 30 years. 


New Programs Take Over 


What tremendous changes have taken place in 
“prisoners aid” organizations in a half century! 
Prison, probation, and parole personnel have 
taken over almost all the work that the prisoners 
aid agencies used to do. Almost all, but not quite. 

The Wisconsin Society for the Friendless has 
become the Wisconsin Service Association, a name 
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which much better indicates its present role. 
Today it has a professional staff of four “certified 
social workers,” plus a clerical staff and student 
trainees. 

The Pennsylvania Prison Society (formally 
“The Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons”) founded in 1787 
and said to be the first chartered welfare agency 
in this country, still pursues essentially its orig- 
inal purposes. But it has an outstanding staff of 
trained professionals and outstanding leadership, 
and constantly modifies its program and methods 
to meet changing conditions. 

There are a score or more of counterparts, 
from coast to coast. Some are smaller, however. 
They are soundly established and supported as 
the communities’ voluntary expression of interest 
in aiding and rehabilitating the individual of- 
fender and contributing to overall progress in 
corrections. 


Correctional Service Federation—U.S.A. 


More than a dozen years ago, the International 
Prisoners Aid Association was organized to give 
such agencies the advantage of closer collabor- 
ation, and better intercommunication for their 
mutual benefit. It was “international” because 
several Canadian prisoners aid agencies were 
among the founders. This association has since 
become truly international. Therefore, a separate 
national organization was established 2 years ago 
(January 1962)—the Correctional Service Feder- 
ation—U.S.A. This promises to make it possible 
for the whole group to undertake research and 
public education projects that should benefit the 
separate agencies in their own areas and the 
whole correctional movement in our country. It 
will take money, of course, and much more than 
the new federation yet has. 

Even where they are strongest, the individual 
agencies are tiny compared with the statutory 
correctional agencies. The official agencies have 
budgets and staffs many, many times as large, 
plus the authority of the law behind them. They 
have many, many times the caseload, too. They 
take care of thousands who need supervision, 
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counseling and assistance, where the voluntary 
agencies could help only dozens. 


Role of the Voluntary Agency 


The voluntary agencies, therefore, are more 
and more confining their casework to the 
exceptional client. He is the one-in-a-hundred, 
perhaps, who needs something the federal, state, 
or local official agency is not prepared to give, 
such as extended supervision after termination of 
sentence. Or maybe he is the occasional rebel who 
simply will not cooperate with anyone remotely 
representing authority. 

A moderate amount of direct service casework 
is valuable to the voluntary agency for several 
reasons. It gives a firm basis of firsthand experi- 
ence and observation on which to base research 
and experiment, public information, and legis- 
lative action. These activities are getting in- 
creased attention from leading voluntary agencies. 

These independent, locally controlled agencies 
have a freedom and flexibility that statutory 
agencies rarely, if ever, enjoy. The voluntary 
agencies are limited by no rigid regulations or 
red tape. They can act quickly. They can speak 
out openly and forcefully for anything that is 
good for corrections, against any backward step. 


They need fear no rebuke by a superior or re- 
taliation by an offended politician. 

They are no longer best described as “pris- 
oners aid” agencies, although some cling to the 
name. They are now “voluntary correctional 
service” agencies, agile, responsive, cooperative, 
and filling a very special role for the correctional 
team. Only very rarely have voluntary correc- 
tional service agencies felt it is their duty to 
oppose any official correctional agencies. Mutual 
support and assistance is so commonplace as to be 
the happy habit. 

It can be amazingly effective. In balance, there 
is every reason for those connected with official 
correctional agencies—all law enforcement agen- 
cies, in fact—to want strong, independent, 
voluntary correctional service agencies. The 
voluntary agencies can be vastly more helpful 
when they have the full backing of the public 
agencies, and where full use is made of them by 
public agencies. 

Just remember! These voluntary agencies may 
be few. There should be a lot more. They may be 
small, and few of them wish to be much bigger. 
But they can be mighty potent if given the direc- 
tion, opportunities, and support they need. 


THE ROLE OF A PRISONERS AID ORGANIZATION 


HE CORRECTIVE process begins for the man with the commission of his 
crime and ends at the expiration of his maximum sentence. The role of 


) a prison society in this process must be geared toward helping the prisoner 
discover and develop those psychological strengths within himself which 
can sustain him in a satisfactory postprison adjustment. From this point 
of view the function of a prisoners aid society is to supplement with its 
own resources and services the rehabilitative measures which a community 
provides under such auspices as the court, the prison, and the parole au- 
thority. This is a case-by-case job and implies a willingness on the part 
of the agency to concentrate its attention on individuals and to take respon- 
sibility for a personalized service which will further the prisoner’s restora- 
tion to the community in the shortest possible time. 


, —ALBERT G. FRASER 
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‘Letters to the Editor 


Comments on Dr. Daniel Glaser’s Study of 
the Effectiveness of a Prison and 
Parole System* 


To THE EDITOR: 


The Glaser report is a study of recidivism—what the 
failure rates of released prisoners actually are, and an 
exploration of the dynamics of failure and success. The 
first problem dealt with is (in the words of the title of 
chapter 2): How many prisoners return? Glaser cites 
laymen who have used the common dictum that approxi- 
mately two out of three discharged prisoners return to 
prison for new crimes. (A nice sensitivity is indicated 
here, because some very eminent professional correctional 
leaders have expressed exactly the same notion, with no 
greater exploration than the laymen gave the idea; pre- 
sumably, in fact, the professionals said it first.) 

Glaser is kind enough to point out that in an article of 
mine, “Recidivism and Recidivism Statistics,” published 
in 1958,‘ I had rejected the figure, suggesting that the 
true rate must be about 20 to 25 percent. In this followup 
study, Glaser finds that the rate for releasees from five 
federal prisons in 1956 was 31 percent, much closer to 
what I had suggested in my article than to the two-thirds 
rate commonly cited. aoe 

Of course the greater contribution of the study is in 
the dynamics of low or high recidivism rates, relating 
age and recidivism, offense, prior criminal record, and 
other variables, as well as grading the quality of successes 
and failures. Considerable useful material of this kind is 
brought together and developed in the study. 


Success in Prison Not Proved 


But the book suggests implications for imprisonment 
and community treatment that are less carefully 
examined. Chapter 5 reports on relationships among in- 
mates. Interviews were had with 250 successful releasees. 
The question, “When would you say you changed most 
permanently from being interested in committing crime?” 
brought these replies: Four percent said that they had 
changed before sentencing, 13 percent placed the change 
at the time of sentencing or between sentencing and im- 
prisonment, 52 percent said that they changed during 
imprisonment, and 16 percent said that they changed after 
release. Ten percent denied that they had ever changed 
(most of these claiming either innocence or only un- 
witting involvement in their offense), and 4 percent did 
not know when they changed. 

Does this mean that prison was successful, especially 
so with the 52 percent who said that they changed during 
imprisonment? Glaser concludes that these data “all sug- 
gest that much reformation of criminals does occur with 
imprisonment, even though prisons certainly have de- 
ficiencies and may make some of their inmates more 
criminal.” 

It does not necessarily suggest this at all. What if many 
of these people succeeded despite imprisonment? In my 
recidivism article I quoted Will C. Turnbladh’s statement 
that the experience of wardens is that “between 25 and 


* Daniel Glaser, The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System, 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1964. Pp. 596. $10.00. 
In the December 1964 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, Dr. Glaser com- 
ments on some of the highlights of his research. 

14 NPPA Journal 233 (1958). 

2 Glaser, The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System, p. 89 
(1964). 

8 Glaser writes, “This study was modeled on the monumental work 
by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency.” The 
errors in that work have been exposed by a number of people. Some 
are cited in Glueck, “Ten Years of Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency,” 
51 J. Cr. L., C. & P.S. 283 (1960), in which Sheldon Glueck replies 
to the critics. His article is answered by Harwin L. Voss, “The Pre- 
dictive Efficiency of the Glueck Social Prediction Table,” 54 J. Cr. L., 
Cc. & P.S. 421 (1968). For an interesting comparison with prediction 
efforts in another field (politico-military), Strategy and Conscience, 
by Anatol Rapoport (1964). 


40 percent of the inmates of their penal institutions could 
have been dealt with on probation.” I then said, “If most 
of these people succeed on discharge, is it not despite im- 
prisonment rather than because of it?” 

In chapter 6 Glaser deals with inmate-staff relation- 
ships. He writes: “Of the 131 who reported that they 
changed during imprisonment, sixty-five, or about half, 
credited a staff member with being influential in their 
reformation. Only eleven, or 8 percent, credited the 
influence of fellow inmates as a factor in their change. 
The others who reported that their shift from criminal 
interests occurred in prison credited their own maturation, 
the deterrent effects of imprisonment, or the influence of 
persons outside the prison who wrote or visited them.” 

Does inmate interpretation of their change validate the 
proposition that imprisonment and the forces connected 
with it effected the change? I doubt that Glaser would 
contend that. The impulse to credit imprisonment with a 
change would be attractive especially to those determined 
never to commit crime again. Their imprisonment would 
at most be interpreted by them as a reinforcement of a 
life orientation they would have even without impris- 
onment. There is also the possibility of a conscious or sub- 
conscious wish to cooperate with the prison authorities or 
prison researchers. 

Other prison experiences are interpreted in the same 
fashion. These inferences are not warranted. They all 
stem from an initial assumption—that these people were 
in prison because they needed imprisonment to change 
their attitudes. This basic proposition is not at all 
examined in the study. 

Glaser states that his study was “modeled on” Un- 
raveling Juvenile Delinquency, by Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck. He has fallen afoul of some of the dangers that 
Unraveling failed to avoid.* One error in Unraveling was 
the taking of a limited group—there, institutionalized 
delinquents from a slum neighborhood—and drawing im- 
plications about delinquency as though they were appli- 
cable to all delinquents, from any neighborhood, whether 
in an institution or not. The Effectiveness of a Prison and 
Parole System similarly deals with a limited group— 
prisoners—and draws conclusions about the broad spec- 
trum of sentenced persons. It is based on the implication 
that (more or less) persons sentenced to prison are those 
who ought to be there. But that is hardly the situation. 

In fact, what if one examined prisoners on the assump- 
tion that most should not have been committed? What if 
one tested this hypothesis: If only one of 10 convicted 
felony defendants had been committed, what would the 
success and failure rate be? I believe that the success rate 
of all 10—those imprisoned and those not—would be as 
good as the present distribution of sentences. There is 
nothing in this study, or any study I know of, that rejects 
this contention. 

Glaser does recognize that imprisonment may have 
worsened the crime-attitude of some prisoners. How many 
of the failures are due to imprisonment and its attributes? 
That should be examined, and can be. 

Thus, in my recidivism article I quoted from a report 
of William L. Jacks, statistician for the Pennsylvania 
Board of Parole, reporting on convicted parole violators 
returned to prison over a 10-year period. During this 
period 3,424 parolees were returned to prison for new 
crimes. Eighteen of them had been originally committed 
as drug and narcotic offenders; 11 of the 18 were re- 
turned to prison for new drug crimes—plus 103 others 
returned for drug offenses. Had prison experience helped 
them to learn the new crime? Another example: Thirteen 
had been originally convicted for carrying weapons—but 
101 of those returned were returned for this crime. “Where 
did the parolees acquire this habit of carrying weapons, or 
were they smarter in that they ‘beat the rap’ for a more 
serious crime?” asks Mr. Jacks. 

The same question may be asked for the 9 parolees 


who had originally been sentenced for receiving stolen 
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s who did not repeat this crime on parole—but 51 
others of the parolees did. And the same question may 
be asked of the recidivists in the Glaser study. ~ 


Implications for Probation 


In the introduction, Glaser writes: “Greater use of 
probation and other alternatives to imprisonment means 
that the average new prisoner now has a more extensive 
record of prior criminality than the average prisoner of 
former years.” And, “More use of probation instead of 
prison, and more willingness to parole early, reflect 
progressive reduction of interest in revenge and increased 
concern with the noncriminal potential in offenders.” The 
implication that the use of probation and other alterna- 
tives to imprisonment is getting closer to optimum is not 
supported in the study, and I question it. The National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency has made many studies 
of probation, and has always found the use of probation 
to fall far short of the optimum. 

I also question the proposition that prisoners today are 
more “criminal” than they used to be, the second of the 
important implications put forward without proof in this 
study. This is one of a number of expressions that “all is 
right” with sentencing, or that we are getting closer to 
it all the time. But it is not so. Every judicial institute 
that deals with sentencing has as a prime concern the great 
disparity of sentencing that everywhere exists. It is more 
likely that disparity is increasing than that it is decreas- 
ing. This is one product of parole, and particularly the 
introduction of minimum terms. 

Are prisoners today more “criminal”? I commented on 
this in my recidivism article: 


“We ought to be very careful that we do not 
attribute to offenders characteristics that are the 
product of administration. The 1957 Federal Prisons 
report says: ‘That the typical federal prisoner is be- 
coming an increasingly serious type of offender is 
supported statistically both by the increase in his 
average sentence and by the rise in the proportion 
that are repeaters, that is, who have served one or 
more previous sentences. Among long termers—those 
with sentences of more than 1 year—received in fed- 
eral institutions the proportion of repeaters reached 
a new high—65.5 percent. This proportion may be 
compared with last year’s 63.5 percent.’ 

“The fact that sentences are longer does not 
necessarily mean that the defendants receiving them 
are ‘an increasingly serious type’; it may mean that 
sentencing policy has changed. Are we not fright- 
ening ourselves into concluding that this year’s 
prisoners are worse devils than last year’s because 
we are sentencing them to longer terms than before? 
The persistency of the characteristics we call human 
nature makes it likely that when our data reflect 
such changes, they show that administration is 
changing more than offenders.” 


Prediction Tables 


Chapter 13 deals with the decision to imprison and the 
decision to release. After outlining the sentencing and 
parole process in the federal system, Glaser writes: 
“Parole boards face the problem of how to integrate inti- 
mate knowledge of characteristics of a particular prisoner 
with general knowledge about broad categories of 
offenders. This is one of the most persistently perplexing 
difficulties of judicial and correctional decision making. 
It has come to be known as the problem of ‘statistical 
versus clinical prediction,’ or as ‘actuarial versus case- 
study prediction.’ ”’ Glaser suggests that case study and 
ee approaches can be used to complement each 
other. 

Several years ago Sheldon Glueck urged the use of 
prediction tables in sentencing in an article entitled “The 
Sentencing Problem,” appearing in FEDERAL PROBATION, 
December 1956. In an article (“Sentencing Goals: Real 
and Ideal”) in FEDERAL PROBATION for June 1957, I ques- 


* Glaser, op. cit., note 2, at 292. - 
5 Id. at 438. 
® Id. at 48. 


tioned the practicality of the prediction approach, 
especially for sentencing, particularly since they were not 
then usable for sentencing, and no usable tables for 
sentencing exist now. Glaser writes: “Even the best pre- 
diction tables at.present are not as accurate as one hopes 
they can become; there is no reason for complacent satis- 
faction with the capacity of any available procedure or 
resource for predicting the future behavior of offenders.” 
He concludes that the case-study pens cannot be 
abandoned, and I agree, wholeheartedly. 

His chapter 13 contains many cautions regarding the 
use of prediction tables. But apparently these are mainly 
cautions made in the light of the limited efficiency of the 
tables. “When the tables are more accurate [than case- 
study prognoses], the case-study prognosticator can learn 
to take into consideration the factors stressed by the table, 
and possibly less effort need be spent on diagnostic 
services for these cases (if the table happens to be one 
which does not employ information derived from intensive 
case studies). More important, when the tables are shown 
to be more accurate than case-study prognoses, decision 
makers can learn to be particularly cautious about making 
decisions which seem to be contraindicated by the tables. 
This does not mean that they should never make such 
decisions, but they should know from past experience when 
their judgment is going against the odds, and they should 
record their reasons for going against the odds as a basis 
for evaluating these judgments in the light of subsequent 
experience.’”* 

But it is not only the techniques of ey gy especially 
as applied to sentencing, that are subject to question. It 
is the use of predictors as the main tool of decision makers 
that is dangerous. In “Sentencing Goals: Real and Ideal” 
I said, “Most judges do not use probation as fully as they 
should and there are a number of judges who hardly use 
probation at all. It is certain (we do not deem it necessary 
to demonstrate this certainty, but it can be readily done) 
that the use of probation can and must be increased for 
a sounder use of our correctional resources and a more 
effective rehabilitative program. Will prediction studies 
help judges increase their use of probation? Will predic- 
tion studies give them confidence in the individuals being 
sentenced? It is doubtful, and Professor Glueck neither 
suggests it nor discusses it. This problem does not appear 
to be involved in the concept of prediction tables. But it 
would appear that a prediction table would encourage a 
judge or parole board to look upon defendants or prisoners 
coldly. Defendants are dehumanized by it. Such dehumani- 
zation, and the inevitable listing of greater or lesser risk 
in every case would, if anvthing, have the result of greater 
severity of sentencing, hardly what we need today.” 

If an actuarial-case study report on John Doe indicated 
a 25 percent risk of failure if imprisoned, and a 25 per- 
cent risk of failure if not imprisoned, what choice should 
be made? I believe most correctional people would say— 
probation, unless the likely violation is expected to be a 
violent assaultive act, and sometimes even then probation 
should be recommended if the factors in the individual’s 
life could be handled under supervision. 

Suppose the risk of violation on probation is greater 
than 25 percent, as great as 50 percent, but the defendant 
committed a property crime. Glaser finds that the most 
recidivistic category consists of economic offenses not in- 
volving violence—larceny, burglary, auto theft, and 
forgery; and the most recidivistic single type of felony 
is auto theft, 47 percent.® It is not likely that either prison 
or probation will do much with these people. But auto 
theft in some jurisdictions frequently leads to probation— 
because the loss is usually insured, the damage to the 
victim is not great, not great enough for the state to spend 
$2,000 or so per year to keep the offender in prison. 

But even some defendants who commit violent crimes 
are not likely to do so again. Glaser points out that “the 
lowest recidivism rates . .. are for offenses which are 
least often criminal vocations. Assaultive acts, such as 
homicide and rape, occur in situations of unusual emo- 
tion.’ The failure rate for these crimes is 18 percent. Only 
income tax or fraud or embezzlement has a lower rate— 
16 percent. 


; 
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Probation Versus Imprisonment 


Current sentencing practices make abundantly clear 
that imprisonment is overused in this country by most 
judges. Glaser has suggested that the greater use of pro- 
bation has made inroads on imprisonment. Perhaps this 
is not generally true. It is likely that probation is often 
used where previously suspended sentence, discharge, or 
fine were used. But American penology has gotten more 

unitive over the years, not less. Terms of imprisonment 

ave risen steadi y throughout our history." With the 
image of the offender implied in such a pattern, it is un- 
likely that releases on sentence have increased. 

James V. Bennett, then Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, analyzed the nature of the offenders annually 
committed to state prisons as follows: 


“The largest number of these men by far are those 
who have been convicted of acquisitive crimes— 
burglary, larceny, forgery, automobile theft, and the 
like. In this category fall about 65 percent of the 
major offenders who are committed to state prisons 
during a typical year. The next largest number are 
robberies, 11.7 percent, and then come the aggra- 
vated assault cases and the drug violators, with 10.7 
percent. Homicides, rapes and yn together 
account for about 9 percent. The remainder are for 
miscellaneous crimes like arson, gun-law violations, 
and I suppose adultery. These figures are in rather 
startling contrast with generally held views. The 
general public has the notion that most criminals and 
convicts are rapists, robbers, or murderers. This is 
not the case.’”® 


Specific data also point to the potential of a much in- 
creased rate of probation. Surveys always show a great 
disparity in the use of probation from judge to judge, 
sometimes with a spread as great as from 5 to 80 per- 
cent—and the success record of the latter group is as 
great as the former.® Rhode Island for many years has 
used probation in approximately 75 percent or more of its 
convictions. The Saginaw, Michigan, project resulted in 
cutting state prison commitments in half, to 17 percent. 
The reduction was achieved by increasing the use of pro- 
bation (to 68 percent), and the use of suspended sentence, 
fines, and local institutions—all with an improved success 
rate. It does not take any great improvement over the 
Rhode Island, Saginaw, and the individual judge’s rates 
to reach 90 percent. 

In fact, in the face of the Glaser findings, and havin 
in mind the considerable sentencing experience referre 
to, if criminal court judges were limited to only one com- 
mitment out of 10 sentences, the others receiving proba- 
tion, suspended or deferred sentence, fine, or discharge, 
the success rate for all would be as good as it is for all 
defendants sentenced today, without any loss in public 
protection, deterrence, or rehabilitation, and with a saving 
in money and people. 

An improvement of only 7 percentage points in the 
Saginaw rate would achieve the goal of a 10 percent limit 
on prison commitments. There is no doubt this could be 
achieved. It must be remembered that 17 percent was for 
the 3 years of the project, not its highest rate. Also, in 
this project, a demonstration project in the public eye, 
one that was looked on with suspicion in some quarters, 
presumably an excess of caution was exercised, a wider 
safety margin than would be suitable in ordinary situa- 
tions. And it is known that in a number of cases of 


™ Rubin, Crime and J ile Deling y, A Rational Approach to 
Penal Problems, ch. 8 (1961). 

® Bennett, “A Briefing for Lawyers on Prisoners,” Sterling Lecture 
Series, Yale University Law School, Feb. 15, 1960. 

® Rubin, Weihofen, Edwards, and Rosenzweig, The Law of Criminat 
Correction, chapter 6, section 28 (19638). 
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atrocious acts—including rape—where success on proba- 
tion seemed likely, it was not granted as a concession to 
community pressure, actual or surmised. 

One other thing is guaranteed: If a judge has only one 
commitment in 10, he will surely choose that one more 
rationally than commitments are chosen today. He would 
choose for public protection, not retribution. 


February 9, 1965 Sot RuBIN 
Counsel, National Council on 


Crime and Delinquency 
Dr. Glaser’s Reply 


To THE EDITOR: 

I so greatly share Sol Rubin’s desire for more use of 
probation instead of imprisonment, and I agree with so 
many of his arguments for it, that I hesitate to point out 
a few small errors he made for fear that this may be 
misconstrued as basic disagreement. Indeed, my only clear 
disagreements are on technical details. For example, in 
quoting from my Appendix D “This study was modeled 
on the monumental work by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency,” he fails to indicate that 
this reference is to only one of the nine studies of our 
project (the “Comparison of Returned Violators With 
Successful Releasees’”) rather than to the entire research. 
Furthermore, the criticisms of the Glueck study which he 
cites deal primarily with the Glueck mage = and predic- 
tion conclusions, neither of which are relevant to any 
portion of my book. But most important, please disasso- 
ciate me from any notions that probation now is used 
frequently enough, that the problems of sentencing deci- 
sions are reaching an optimum solution, or that most 
prisoners needed imprisonment to change their attitudes. 
These ideas never were stated, implied, or believed by me. 

Sol, of course, would not say that any probation is more 
rehabilitative than any imprisonment for any offender. 
There is growing evidence that almost every treatment 
method is reformative for some and criminalizing for 
others. Our problem is to find an optimum program for 
each. For example, controlled experiments in California 
youth, adult, and naval prisons, and in their community 
treatment programs, consistently mages that “firm but 
fair” restriction with assistance—largely traditional 
methods—are more effective than primarily counseling 
emphasis for persons long and continuously involved in 
crime. 

The reverse is found for relatively unadvanced offen- 
ders. People who since early youth have viewed them- 
selves as successful and respected in delinquent and 
criminal social worlds, and as hated failures in school 
and work, may less often change this experience under 
probation than under extended confinement in a well- 
staffed and programmed correctional institution. This may 
especially be the case if a major source of their personal 
pride has been their ability to fool probation officers. But 
even for many of these, there may be new forms of proba- 
tion, perhaps in caseloads as low as six or eight, and with 
supplementary training, counseling, and even policing 
services, that can be more effective—and cheaper—than 
the best correctional institution. The California Commu- 
nity Treatment Programs suggest this to be the case. 

The main message of my book was that correctional 
knowledge comes by scientific study, preferably by con- 
trolled experiments with imaginative innovations. I am 
sorry that Sol saw other things in it. I tried to summarize 
what we already know about prisons and parole from 
research, and what we might infer, but I was especially 
concerned with indicating how we should find out more. 


February 25, 1965 DANIEL GLASER 
University of Illinois 


We may define social research as the systematic method of discovering 
new facts or verifying old facts, their sequences, interrelationships, 
causal explanations, and the natural laws which govern them. The pri- 
mary goal of research—immediate or distant—is to understand social 
life and thereby gain a greater measure of control over social behavior. 


—PAULINE V. YOUNG in Scientific Social Surveys and Research. 
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Legislation 


By JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 
Attorney, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


Numerous legislative proposals on various as of 
criminal law and its administration in the Uni States 
court system have been introduced during the first few 
weeks of the first session of the 89th Congress. The follow- 
ing is a representative list of the bills which may be of 
interest. No final action on any of these bills is antici- 
pated until later in the session. 


RELEASE ON BAIL: 


Prior to the adjournment of the 88th Congress, hearings 
were held before the Senate Judiciary Committees on 
several bills relating to release on bail in the United 
States courts. These bills, listed below, have been rein- 
troduced in the 89th Congress and early consideration of 
them is expected: 

S. 646 and H.R. 3576 to implement further the constitu- 
tional right to bail by authorizing, in appropriate cases, 
the release on a personal recognizance of persons other- 
wise eligible for bail. 

S. 648 and H.R. 3578 to further implement the constitu- 
tional right to bail by permitting persons admitted to bail 
to make a cash deposit with the court in lieu of providing 
securities or other collateral security. 

S. 647 and H.R. 3577 to assure that convicted persons 
will receive credit toward service of their sentences for 
time spent in custody for lack of bail. 


MAILING OBSCENE MATTER: 


S. 309 to create a commission to be known as the Com- 
mission on Noxious and Obscene Matters and Materials. 

H.R. 677 and H.R. 2092 to strengthen the criminal penal- 
ties for mailing, importing, or transporting of obscene 
matter, and for other purposes. (The Judicial Conference 
of the United States has expressed its disapproval of the 
mandatory minimum sentence features, such as those con- 
tained in these bills.) 

H.R. 837 to amend Title 18, Criminal Code, to declare 
certain papers, pamphlets, books, pictures, and writings 
nonmailable, to provide a penalty for mailing same, and 
for other purposes. 

H.R. 910 to amend Section 1461 of Title 18 of the United 
States Code with respect to the mailing of obscene matter, 
and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3402 to provide for the return of obscene mail 
matter. 


CONTEMPT OF CONGRESS: 


H.R. 88 and H.R. 2795 to amend Section 104 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, with respect to contempt citations in the 
case of witnesses before congressional committees, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 3784 to amend Section 104 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States relating to proceedings against cer- 
tain witnesses. 

H.R. 4276 to provide for declaratory judgment pro- 
cedures in cases involving refusal of witnesses to testify 
or produce papers before congressional committees, and 
for other purposes. 


CRIMES: 


H.R. 773 to amend Title 18, United States Code, to make 
it a federal crime to kill a letter carrier employed by the 
ees Office Department while in the performance of his 

uties. 

H.R. 968 to make it a criminal offense to deprive, or 
threaten to deprive, any person of federal employment for 
refusing to contribute to a political party or candidate. 


H.R. 1765 and H.R. 4267 to amend Title 18 of the United 
States Code to make the robbery of a cooperative bank, 
which is a member of the federal home loan bank, a crime. 

H.R. 4523 to amend the criminal laws of the United 
States to prohibit any person from crossing state lines 
for the purpose of violating the laws of any state. 


There have been numerous bills introduced in the 89th 
Congress to amend the Criminal Code to make certain 
acts against the person of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President-elect and Vice- 
President-elect of the United States, and certain other 
federal officers a federal crime. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


S. 290 to protect the integrity of the court and jury 


functions in criminal cases. This bill embodies the pro- 


posal approved by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States in September 1964. 

S. 291 to effectuate the provision of the sixth amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution requiring that 
defendants in criminal cases be given the right to a 
speedy trial. 

S. 535 to provide for a jury trial in all cases of criminal 
contempt in the United States courts. 

H.R. 660 to amend Title 18 of the United States Code 
to provide that the bombing of certain buildings will 
create a rebuttable presumption that a federal criminal 
offense has been committed for purposes of investigation 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H.R. 785 to amend Title 18 of the United States Code 
to protect the constitutional rights of mentally incom- 
petent persons committed thereunder, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H.R. 848 to abolish the death penalties under all laws 
of the United States except the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, and authorize the imposition of life imprisonment 
in lieu thereof. 


H.R. 1763 to amend Section 1825 of Title 28 of the 
United States Code to authorize the payment of witness’ 
fees in habeas corpus cases and in proceedings to vacate 
sentence under Section 2255 of Title 28 for persons who 
are authorized to proceed in forma pauperis. (This bill 
embodies a proposal recommended by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States.) 


H.R. 2263 to provide for an objective, thorough, and 
nationwide analysis and reevaluation of the extent and 
means of resolving the critical shortage of qualified man- 
power in the field of correctional rehabilitation. 

H.R. 3033 to permit wiretapping by an authorized fed- 
eral officer engaged in the investigation of illegal importa- 
tion of narcotic drugs into the United States. 

H.R. 3301 to amend Title 18, United States Code, to pro- 
vide certain persons whose testimony has been compelled 
in State proceedings an immunity from federal prosecu- 
tion. 

H.R. 3992 to amend Section 753(f) of Title 28, United 
States Code, relating to transcripts furnished by court 
reporters for the district courts. The bill embodies a pro- 
posal of the Judicial Conference of the United States. 
(An identical bill passed the House of Representatives in 
the 88th Congress). 

H.R. 4348 to debar evidence obtained through electronic 
eavesdropping. 
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Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN 
Legal Counsel to the Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


1. What period is allowable for the issuance and execu- 
tion of a probation violator warrant? 

Section 3653, Title 18, United States Code, provides 
that the court for the district in which the probationer is 
or has been supervised may issue a warrant for his arrest 
for a violation occurring during the probation period at 
any time during that period or at any time within the 
maximum probation period permitted by law, i.e., 5 years. 

There is no language in the statute which places a 
time limitation on when the warrant must be executed. 
The statute provides that upon apprehension under a 
timely warrant the probationer shall be brought before 
the court “as speedily as possible after arrest ....” In 
this respect, the laws are not dissimilar to the parole 
statutes which impose a time limitation for the issuance 
of a warrant and for the retaking of a prisoner who has 
been charged with violating parole but are silent as to 
the period allowable for execution. 

Accordingly, the question as to the period allowable for 
the execution of the probation warrant is not spelled out 
in the statute. There is no question that a long delay 
between issuance and execution will not invalidate the 
probation warrant if the delay is caused by the violator. 
Thus, where the violator is confined in a state or federal 
prison upon conviction for another and unrelated crime 
during the period between the issuance of the warrant 
and his subsequent arrest or is a fugitive or is otherwise 
evading service, the passage of time does not affect the 
validity of the warrant. 

But what about the situation where the alleged violator 
was readily available and through error, negligence, or 
just lack of diligence, on the part of the Government 
officials, the warrant was not executed for an undue 
period of time? This factual situation was considered in 
United States v. Gernie, 228 F. Supp. 329 (S.D. of N.Y. 
1964). In that case, the defendant was placed on probation 
for 1 year and shortly afterward violated. On July 30, 
1945, a week after the expiration of the probation period, 
a bench warrant for violation of probation was issued by 
the court on application of the probation authorities made 
2 weeks prior to the expiration of the probation period. 

No efforts were made to serve the warrant or locate the 
petitioner and the warrant remained outstanding in the 
files of the probation office until October 1956 when the 
individual was arrested on a completely different charge 
and a routine check disclosed the unexecuted warrant. The 
probation warrant was then executed. A lapse of some 11 
years occurred between the issuance and execution of the 
warrant. The evidence showed that during the entire 
period which this warrant remained outstanding, the 
defendant had lived continuously and openly at the same 
address in New York with his wife and children; that his 
draft board had a record of his address; that the pro- 
bation department had been in communication with the 
board during his probation period; that he was a long- 
shoreman for 11 years; that during several periods he 
was on relief; and that he was arrested several times by 
the state authorities and never changed his address. As a 
consequence it was obvious that he was not a fugitive 
from justice nor did he attempt to conceal his whereabouts 
or evade service of any process. 

The court held that unless the warrant is executed 
within a reasonable time under all the circumstances, it 
loses its force and vitality because the purpose of the 
extension of time has not been served and therefore a 
revocation under such circumstances is invalid. The court 
pointed out that if the law was otherwise, the results 
would be offensive to every concept of justice and fair 
play because a warrant issued ex parte could be held 
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indefinitely and require the defendant to live under a cloud 
and with the threat of reincarceration for the rest of his 
life. The court states that a reasonable time limitation is 
pene appropriate where probation is concerned 

cause “the court must be vigilant to insure that just 
and fair bounds are set for the excercise of its authority 
over probationers. It should not countenance unreasonable 
extension of its supervisory powers in the face of inaction 
or lack of diligence of its own officers.” 


2. What kind of information may be considered by the 
sentencing court as an aid to the sentencing process and 
in considering a bail application for a post conviction 
release? 

It is well established that the district court has been 
given wide latitude in the receipt and use of any infor- 
mation for the above purposes. After conviction, every- 
thing of possible relevance is properly considered even 
though at the trial stage such information would not be 
admissible to prove what it purports to indicate. 

In a recent case, the prosecuting attorney after the 
guilty verdict had been received but before sentence had 
been imposed, in connection with the consideration of a 
bail application, informed the court that a’ government 
witness had received threatening calls and had been urged 
to testify falsely to aid a defendant. The prosecutor at the 
same time explained that he did not accuse the defendant 
of this conduct and if he were able to prove that the 
threats and attempts at perjury were the acts of the 
defendant, he would bring separate charges. Further, he 
advised the court that the witness was involved in a series 
of other cases and that these threats may well have come 
from the defendants in those cases. 

The presentence investigation and report also contained 
reference to the same threats, but the probation officer 
had learned of these matters from the prosecutor and the 
aaa court was informed of the source of this informa- 
jon. 

The Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, after 
stating the rules as to the latitude given to a district 
court in determining post conviction matters such as sen- 
tencing and bail, pointed out that the prosecution may 
not intentionally mislead the court (and _ obviously 
neither should the probation officer) and the court shall not 
deliberately misread what is before it. As long as it is dem- 
onstrated that there was no misinformation and that the 
court was not misled in any way, these statements were 
held to be not prejudicial. United States v. Magliano et 
al., No. 9308, 9273 decided September 22, 1964. 

In its discussion the court, in a footnote, referred to a 
Supreme Court case which held that where a defendant 
was not represented by counsel and was unable to counter- 
act misinformation filed by the prosecution and the court 
misread the record and as a consequence based its sen- 
tence upon untrue assumptions concerning the defendant’s 
criminal record, “such result whether caused by careless- 
ness or design is inconsistent with due process of law and 
such a conviction cannot stand.” Townsend v. Burke, 334 
U.S. 736. In that case, the record connected the defendant 
with many convictions but in three instances he had not 
been convicted. The Supreme Court was impressed with 
the fact that the prisoner had no opportunity to correct 
these errors and, as a matter of fact, it seems to me that 
the high court’s view was colored by the flippant attitude 
of the trial court at the time of sentencing. 

The court conceded that the correction of the record 
might not have changed the sentence, but pointed out that 
at least there would be no misreading of the records. 

While in Townsend the defendant did not have counsel, 
and that factor was emphasized by the Supreme Court, 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


the mere presence of counsel would mean nothing if the 
same misinformation was received by the court in a pre- 
sentence report, considered by it, but yet not disclosed 
to defense counsel. The rationale of the Townsend case 
would seem to me to argue that in order to have meaning- 
ful representation at sentencing, counsel should be at 
least informed of the considerations which the court had 
in mind at the time it imposed sentence. 


3. Does consideration of the presentence report prior 
to the plea or finding of guilty of itself necessarily con- 
stitute such an error as to require a reversal? 

The language of Rule 32(c) is mandatory and states 
that the presentence investigation and report “shall not 
be submitted to the court ... or its contents disclosed 
to anyone unless the defendant has pleaded guilty or had 
been found guilty.” A literal interpretation of this rule 
could well lead to the conclusion that a disclosure con- 
trary to the rules would constitute reversible error regard- 
less of the circumstances. The purpose of the rule is to 
avoid prejudice to the defendant while the question of 
guilt has still not been adjudicated. Thus, in a recent 
ease, the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit consid- 
ered the circumstances where the district court prema- 
turely examined the presentence investigation and report 
and in the light of those facts held that the error was 
harmless. Smith v. United States, 21172 decided January 
27, 1965. In this case, the defendant had consented to the 
disposition of this case in the district of his arrest and 
expressed his intention to plead guilty pursuant to provi- 
sions of Rule 20 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. Therefore, while the district court considered the 
report before arraignment, it did not have the report be- 
fore it until after the consent to plead guilty under Rule 
20. That court would have jurisdiction to sentence only if 
the defendant actually entered his plea of guilty. It was 
thus concluded that the premature reading of the presen- 
tence report could not have prejudiced the defendant. If 
the defendant did withdraw his consent and enter a plea 
of not guilty, the court which prematurely read the pre- 
sentence report could not dispose of the case. 


4, May the defendant consent to the disclosure of the 
presentence report prior to the finding or plea of 
guilty? 

As indicated in the question immediately above, the 
language of Rule 32(c) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure precludes such a premature disclosure. As also 
indicated above, the purpose of this rule is to protect the 
defendant against bias while he is still unconvicted. It 
therefore seems to me that a knowledgeable and intelli- 
gent waiver of the applicability of this Rule would be 
valid. It seems to me, however, that the waiver alone 
would only be effective for early presentation to the court 
because the report is being made in the first instance for 
the benefit of the court. 

If it is desired to give access to some other person, such 
as a psychiatrist, it seems to me that in addition to the 
consent from the defendant an authorization must be ob- 
tained for such disclosure from the court having jurisdic- 
tion over the pending matter. 

This question is not unlike one which arose recently 
where the defendant, who is an attorney, was committed 
for observation, study, and report under the provisions 
of 18 U.S.C. 4208(b). A request came in from the local 
bar association for copies of that report to be used in 
connection with disbarment proceedings. Even though this 
report is made after conviction, it was being made for 
the benefit and under the orders of the sentencing court. 
Accordingly, the bar association was informed that the 
Bureau of Prisons would provide a copy to the bar asso- 
ciation only if the sentencing court either ordered it or 
at least indicated that it had no objection if the Bureau 
provided it. 
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5. What is the consequence of suspending sentence and 
ordering probation on a consecutive count after the 
defendant has entered service of sentence? 


It is well established that the district court loses its 
power to suspend the execution of any part of a sentence 
and impose in lieu thereof probation once the judgment 
of conviction has been executed and the defendant has 
begun service of his sentence. Affronti v. United States, 
350 U.S. 79; United States v. Murray, 275 U.S. 347. Con- 
ceding, however, that the probation order is invalid, what 
steps are necessary to correct the error? 

This question was recently considered by the Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in Glouser et al. v. United 
States, 17,770 decided January 15, 1965. In Glouser, the 
defendant was sentenced to serve three consecutive 5- 
year sentences, but after he started to serve he filed a 
motion for reduction of sentence under Rule 85 of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure and the court then 
suspended sentence on the third count and imposed a 5- 
year probation period to commence upon the defendant’s 
release from imprisonment after service of the sentences 
imposed on the first two counts. Five years later the dis- 
trict court ruled that its probation order was void, 
ordered the defendant brought before it with counsel for 
the purposes of resentencing, and reimposed the original 
5-year sentence. 

The court of appeals held that the probation order was 
completely void, citing Affronti, and concurred with the 
view of the district court that the original sentence was 
valid in every respect. It concluded further that by merely 
setting aside the probation order, the original 5-year sen- 
tence would be restored. It pointed out that the appellants 
were brought before the court merely to avoid further 
complaint against the action by the court in their ab- 
sence. The court of appeals said that the resentencing 
order was merely a nunc pro tunc restoration of the 
original sentence and that it was unnecessary and not a 
final judgment of conviction. It reasoned that since the 
original judgment was valid, the district court would be 
without jurisdiction to enter an order many years later 
altering its validity. 


6. Can a court invoke the split sentence provisions of 
section 18 U.S.C. 3651 if it acts before 60 days have ex- 
pired from the time the defendant was initially sentenced? 


A probation officer posed this question and cited the 
instance of a court sentencing a man to serve 6 months 
on a one-count indictment and requesting a special psy- 
chiatric report to be submitted within 60 days for the 
purpose of changing the sentence. The question posed was 
whether the court could reduce the man’s sentence so he 
would serve 3 months to be followed by 6 months’ proba- 
tion. 

As pointed out in the Glouwser case mentioned imme- 
diately above, the court loses jurisdiction to place a de- 
fendant on probation once he starts to serve his sentence. 
The 60-day period for reduction of sentence referred to 
in this question apparently is under Rule 35, Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, and does not relate to the 
use of probation. The use of the split sentence provisions 
of section 3651 is essentially probation and I believe that 
any probation order under the circumstances outlined by 
the inquiry would be as completely invalid as the court’s 
attempt to place Glouser on probation in the case described 
immediately above. 


CORRECTION 


I hasten to correct an erroneous statement in Question 
1 of the December 1964 issue of “Looking at the Law.” 
I stated that upon revocation of probation of a youth 
offender who had been placed on probation pursuant to 18 
U.S.C. 5010(a), the effective date of sentence was the 
date the defendant was committed as a probation violator. 
The proper method of computation after commitment is 
based upon the date the youth offender was originally 
placed on probation. 


JOHN F. BYERLY 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Roscoe Pound and Criminal Justice,” by Sheldon Glueck 
(October 1964). The author, who is Roscoe Pound Pro- 
fessor of Law, Emeritus, Law School of Harvard Univer- 
sity, offers biographical material about Roscoe Pound, 
giving an analysis of the man and his works. This is the 
central article in a memorial issue devoted solely to the 
jurist who died July 1, 1964. 

The author traces Pound’s progress through the Har- 
vard Law School and his subsequent tenure with that 
school’s faculty. He served as dean from 1916 to 1936 and 
retired as Professor Emeritus in 1947. 

This article reviews Pound’s philosophy of criminal 
justice. He held that the function of legal history is one 
of showing how rules have met concrete situations in the 
past and thus, how they may enable us to meet compar- 
able situations in the present. He also held that the 
discoveries of science, especially the behavioral sciences, 
are vital to keeping the law abreast of the times. 

Three themes run through the writings of Pound: (1) 
The effects of a situation wherein the laws of our early 
American scene (a pioneer, agricultural milieu) are 
transferred from that setting to our current urbanized, 
industrialized era. (2) The dilemma of individualizing 
justice, yet keeping it in harmony with general standards 
in order to retain consistency. (3) The need for the law 
to recognize and to adjust to the ever-emerging new in- 
formation from the disciplines of sociology, political 
science, and psychiatry whilst retaining the fundamental 
pattern of legal logic. 

Included in this issue is a selected anthology of Roscoe 
Pound’s writings pertaining to criminal justice. Eleven 
articles follow his written work from “The Causes of 
Popular Dissatisfaction With the Administration of 
Justice” written in 1906 to “The Place of the Family 
Court in the Judicial System” written in 1959. 

This issue concludes with an announcement of the 
Roscoe Pound Award. The award is to be given annually 
by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency to a 
selected individual, organization, or community for out- 
standing achievement in the control or treatment of crime 
and delinquency. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by LEON J. SIMS 


“Deviation and the Criminal Law,” by Donald J. Cantor 
(December 1964). Mr. Cantor is a graduate of Harvard 
College and Harvard Law School. He is presently prac- 
ticing law at Hartford, Connecticut. 

The author’s specific aim in writing this article is to 
consider whether American law should be drawn as to 
exclude from its ambit the private, consensual, homosexual 
acts of adults. Mr. Cantor examines various theories of 
homosexuality and its causation, quotes extensively from 
the Kinsey Report as to its extent, questions the theory 
that it should be classed as a disease, and then expounds 
on the difficulties and uncertainties of its “cure.” 

Mr. Cantor’s examination of the statutes regarding 
homosexuality reveals wide differences in definition, en- 
forcement and penalties. He points out that homosexuality 
in and of itself is not unlawful in any jurisdiction and 


any attempt to make it so would clearly seem unconstitu- 
tional. But the acts of the homosexuals in seeking 
orgasm are unlawful and fall for the most part under 
the “sodomy” statutes. These statutes treat the proscribed 
acts as felonies and provide for stringent maximum 
penalties. Mr. Cantor says that the attitudes of society 
are reflected in the statutes which describe the act in such 
terms as “abominable,” “detestible,” “infamous,” ‘“un- 
natural,” and “perverted” whereas such adjectives are not 
used in describing the crimes of premeditated murder, 
forcible rape, armed robbery, or any other crime. 

Mr. Cantor points out that the purpose of the criminal 
law should be deterrence, punishment, and rehabilitation. 
He says there is little tangible evidence that the law is 
effective as a deterrent. He likens the institutional treat- 
ment of homosexuals to heterosexuals incarceration of 
fornicators and dismisses the possibility of rehabilitation 
under such conditions. 

After a thorough examination of the many ramifica- 
tions of the problem Mr. Cantor poses the question should 
adult, consensual, homosexual acts be unlawful. He finds 
that the proscribed acts are condemned not because they 
have socially harmful effects that can be objectively 
measured, but because they are deemed wrong and sinful 
as a matter of theology. He reasons that the statutes 
enforce a religious tenet in prohibiting homosexual acts 
and that they do so without, at the same time serving a 
utilitarian end. In his opinion it is not proper for the 
criminal law to embody moral ideas for their own sake 
when the welfare of society does not require it and when 
its interests are not served thereby. 

In conclusion, the author calls for action on the part 
of the organized bar, the churches, and the medical pro- 
fession in order to place acts of homosexuality in the 
sphere of ethics and religion and not within the ambit 
of the criminal law. 

Mr. Cantor has skillfully exposed the emotionality 
behind the passage of laws outlawing homosexual acts 
and makes the majority of such laws appear ludicrous. 
His article is a significant contribution to a condition 
which should be treated with much more understanding. 
The law’s treatment of homosexuality, along with its 
treatment of narcotic addiction, alcoholism, and mental 
disease, bears witness to our tendency to punish what 
we do not understand. 


“Prospects for Theories of Criminal Behavior,” by 
Austin T. Turk (December 1964). Dr. Turk is assistant 
professor of sociology at Indiana University. In his article 
he examines several “sacred cows” of sociology by asking 
the following questions: (1) Is it possible to develop 
scientific explanations of criminal behavior? (2) What 
promise exists for the search of criminal types? and (3) 
Can theories of “crime” and of “criminal behavior” be 
integrated? 

In answer, to these questions, he gives evidence against 
the assumption that crime is a behavior class, a subcate- 
gory of deviant behavior; rejects the view that it is possi- 
ble for criminologists to. produce theories of criminal as 
well as noncriminal behavior; and suggests that success in 
scientific and ameliorative work will require more careful 
distinction between seeking to control or change assumed 
criminal behavior and trying to explain why it is labeled 
criminal in the first place. 

Dr. Turk indicates that theories of criminal types, i.e 
biological, psychological, and sociological have all failed 
to distinguish the criminal from his fellow human beings 
who have not been caught or at least not been prosecuted 
for their transgressions against society. He gives the 
impression that perhaps the major difference is that the 
known criminals have been identified as such in contrast 
to the relevant general population. His propositions in 
support of his views tend to indicate that what is criminal 
is determined by cultural norms, individual interpretation, 
whether or not the offender is prosecuted and the 
offender’s station in his particular society. He states that 
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most criminal acts do not become known and recorded and 
that excluding the cultural bias tending to favor females 
with respect to legal processing, the common attribute of 
those who are prosecuted is their vulnerability when con- 
fronted by political authority. 

Dr. Turk concludes that efforts of criminology to de- 
velop theories of criminal behavior have led to a con- 
ceptual morass that has stunted the growth of the science 
of crime as such and hindered the effective application 
of sociological, psychological, and biological knowledge of 
problems to control and reform. This article will be 
fascinating to sociological theoreticians and practicing 
probation officers will be challenged by its abstruse 
nebulosity. 

“The Attitudes of Juveniles Toward the Legal Institu- 
tion,” by John P. Clark and Eugene P. Wenninger (De- 
cember 1964). Mr. Clark is assistant professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Illinois at Urbana and Mr. 
Wenninger is assistant professor of sociology at Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. Their paper describes the 
development of an instrument with which to measure the 
attitude of juveniles toward the legal institution, i.e., the 
law, lawyers, law-enforcement officials, judges, and courts. 
The instrument tested the significance of maladjustment 
to school and family authority, socioeconomic class, and 
the degree of involvement in illegal behavior to the atti- 
tude of the juvenile toward the legal institution. 

The findings indicated (1) that a negative attitude 
toward the legal institution is related to the juvenile’s 
assessment of the discipline received in the home and 
their adjustment to teachers in school; (2) that socio- 
economic class per se is not closely related to a negative 
attitude and that the attitude can better be explained by 
other factors in the community; and (3) that the greater 
the involvement in illegal conduct the more negative the 
attitude toward the legal institution. 

The article closes with suggestions for further research 
which will be of interest to probation officers who wish 
to make independent studies of their caseloads. 


CORRECTIVE PSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by Davin H. GRONEWOLD 


“The Prediction of Violent Behavior,” by Franco Ferra- 
cuti and Marvin E. Wolfgang (November 1964). Large- 
scale research is presently underway at the Social 
Science Research Center of Puerto Rico in relation to the 
problem of predicting violent behavior. In this article the 
authors present their design for this research. Although 
prediction is one of the objectives of their study, the de- 
sign itself focuses on the testing of their hypotheses about 
violence. Their basic assumption is the presence of a sub- 
culture of violence in our society; that a segment both 
apart from, and a part of our dominant culture attributes 
positive merit to the use of violence, and encourages and 
prescribes the use of violence in certain situations. Vio- 
lence beccmes a value which is internalized by members 
of this subculture, and becomes an expected form of 
response. The research focuses on two assumptions: (1) 
A subculture of violence exists; and (2) it exists in repre- 
sentative, identifiable individuals. 

To develop theory implied in the first assumption, a 
set of propositions and hypotheses have been posed which 
can be tested. The second assumption requires the use of 
validated psychological instruments for the purpose of 
determining differences between individuals identified as 
belonging to this subculture. The authors postulate that 
the larger dominant culture is primarily nonviolent, and 
that members of that culture view the use of physical 
violence as deviant behavior. Most members of the upper 
and middle classes, as well as a large portion of the lower 
class, subscribe to the nonviolent ethic. However, they as- 
sume that a portion of the lower class accept a consider- 
able amount of violence as a normal pattern of behavior. 


The article is provocative. The authors have explored 
with penetration the concept of violence from both social 
and psychological perspectives. They have provided an 
excellent list of references. Readers of the article will 
anticipate the publication of their research findings. 

“The Antisocial Crisis in Psychotherapy With Delin- 
quents,” by Carmi Harari and Jacob Chwast (November 
1964). The concept of “crisis” appears to be a useful tool 
in the analysis of the treatment situation between the 
delinquent and his therapist. It is a term which has both 
social and psychological dimensions. Crises may have 
serious consequences, but on the other hand, when related 
to a treatment situation, may have growth promoting po- 
tential. The authors discuss crisis in terms of antisocial 
acting-out behavior of delinquents who are in treatment. 
The antisocial crisis invariably involves the therapist to 
a much greater degree than those crisis situations which 
arise in the treatment of a nondelinquent because of the 
potentially serious consequences of delinquent behavior. 
When an antisocial crisis arises the worker must not lose 
sight of the two immediate purposes of treatment: the 
preservation of the treatment relationship, and the reduc- 
tion or stopping of antisocial behavior. If crisis is 
threatening to the treatment relationship, it may also be 
if understood and appropriately handled, a means of 
strengthening it. 

The authors have a tentative classification of antisocial 
crises. 

The presenting crisis refers to the event or series of 
events which brings the delinquent to the agency for treat- 
ment. Since he cannot ask for help directly, the delin- 
quent acts out against the community. It is the conscious- 
ness of the community rather than that of the delinquent 
that he needs treatment. 

The continuous crisis consists of a series of incidents 
during the course of treatment which may or may not 
culminate in a major flareup. The underlying purpose of 
the delinquent’s behavior may be to ascertain the amount 
of support the worker will give, or it may be to force a 
— of a treatment relationship which is painful 
to him. 

When relationship between therapist and adolescent is 
intense, a transference crisis may occur. The delinquent, 
impelled by such a relationship toward change, becomes 
anxious, and resolves his conflicted feelings through anti- 
social behavior. 

There are real life crises, crises which have nothing to 
do with the relationship between delinquent and therapist, 
but which are precipitated by significant others, peers or 
adults, in his life situation. 

Terminal crises may be manifest at the ending phase 
of treatment. The adolescent may be experiencing “separa- 
jo anxiety,” and deal with this problem through acting 
out. 

The “crisis concept” appears to be particularly helpful 
in the field of corrections where clients are likely to act 
out their conflicts in antisocial behavior. Early identifica- 
tion of crises, prompt assessment of each of them, and 
appropriate intervention, may facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of the treatment objective. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“Approved School Success Rates,” by P. D. Scott (Octo- 
ber 1964). The author is consultant psychiatrist at Bethe- 
lem Royal and Maudsley Hospitals, London, and visiting 
psychiatrist, H.M. Prison, Brixton. 

The object of this paper, he states, is to answer the 
question: “When approved school boys commit further 
offences after release, are these offences serious or not?” 

A secondary object of the paper is to examine the mean- 
ing of the term “success” and to discuss the findings 
based on the case record of 149 boys released from an 
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approved school. Of the 149 cases studied, 100 were 
judged failures by the standard of an additional determi- 
nation of guilt within 3 years of release from the ap- 
proved school. A percentage of 67 is given as being the 
failure rate. The study also shows the average stay in 
the school lasted 17 months for those completing a period 
successfully and 19 months for those failing. This paper 
deals with the 100 failures and spends considerable time 
in examining the offences in widely different ways. 

Throughout the lengthy article, there are many 
statistical tables showing the comparison between success 
and failure; the relationship between severity and fre- 
quency of offences; and a study of the family background. 
Some of the conclusions of the author follow. 

(1) There has been really little scientific work done on 
the effects of different programs in corrective institutions 
for young offenders. (2) The approved schools, like many 
other institutions, certainly need improvement but there 
is no concrete evidence that they are on the wrong track. 
(3) Psychiatric treatment must act through the staff of 
the institution. (4) Social work practice can be of con- 
siderable value in having the parents and the boy accept 
the approved school and hopefully derive maximum 
benefit from the youth’s stay at the institution. 

A distressing fact, the author concludes, is that by the 
time a youth reaches the institution in his mid-teen years 
it is very difficult to correct the inadequacies and short- 
comings found in his home and family background. 

“Does the Law Affect Moral Judgments?” by Nigel 
Walker and Michael Argyle (October 1964). The authors 
are reader in criminology and lecturer in social psy- 
chology, respectively, at the University of Oxford. An 
area which is rarely touched in scientific journals such 
as the British Journal of Delinquency is well handled in 
their discussion and study of moral philosophy and reli- 
gion. This study involves the techniques of the question- 
naire and the securing of answers from respondents. The 
subject matter of this paper is only a small portion of 
the wider problem of the interaction of criminal law and 
morality. The authors’ immediate concern was to investi- 
gate the proposition that the repeal of a given act of 
legislative restriction will lead to a breaking down of 
general moral disapproval of the offence in question. They 
tried to see whether there was a correlation between cer- 
tain beliefs and standards of morality effecting criminal 
law. There was a field survey of attitudes relating to 
suicide in which individuals were asked to rate their 
feelings regarding suicide as being either (1) morally 
wrong, (2) not morally wrong, or (3) not morally 
wrong if .... In the latter, the respondent was to indi- 
cate any special circumstances he saw to justify suicide. 

This article, while relatively short in pages, was a 
thought-provoking and interesting study of a subject not 
generally well understood and provides the serious scholar 
with an opportunity to study moral questions as they re- 
late to criminal law. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“The Use of Court Commitment in the Residential 
Treatment of Disturbed Children,” by Harry Finkelstein 
(December 1964). The Children’s Home of Baltimore in 
times past has had a problem of parents ill-advisedly and 
precipitously removing emotionally disturbed children 
from voluntary residential treatment. To cope with this 
problem, the staff sought the authority and force of the 
local juvenile court. 

This new policy of admission via a juvenile court com- 
mitment is first discussed thoroughly with the parents at 
the time the application is made for treatment. There are 
occasional instances in which parents terminate the 
application contact with the Home when they are advised 
of the requirement for court procedure. 

A social agency in cooperation with the Children’s Home 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


petitions the court for the custody of the child, alleging 
the child to be either delinquent, neglected, or dependent, 
However, petitions to the court and adjudications usually 
are based on dependency allegations. 

The court then removes the child from the parental 
home and the child is admitted to the Children’s Home 
of Baltimore for residence and treatment unhampered by 
the impulsive whims of anxious parents. 

Once the child has been admitted via the juvenile court 
for treatment, the parents cannot remove the child with- 
out the sanction of the treatment staff and the approval 
of the committing court. Dissatisfied parents can petition 
the court for review of the child’s commitment. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by HARVEY TREGER 


“Motivation Conflicts of the Alcohol Addict,” by John 
Clancy, M.D. (September 1964). The author, associate 
professor of psychiatry, College of Medicine and Psy- 
chopathic Hospital, State University of Iowa, writes of 
the frustration and disappointment a physician experi- 
ences in his attempts to treat the alcoholic patient. He 
elucidates the following problem areas: The meaning of 
excess and its relationship to a diagnosis of alcoholism, the 
binge and its influence on motivation and treatment, the 
role of pleasure and displeasure in motivation, and exami- 
— of the various treatment programs for the alcoholic 
addict. 

A high intake of alcohol alone is insufficient in defining 
alcoholism. In similar manner, a definition which regards 
alcoholisnr solely as a symptom of personality disorder 
fails to give adequate recognition to other factors such as 
disease or ill health and interference with important as- 
pects of life—work, family and finances. When the drink- 
ing is seen as excessive to significant people in the 
drinker’s environment it can also be viewed as excessive 
even though the alcoholic mav have a view different from 
his relatives and colleagues. “Excessive drinking’ then is 
a judgment based on qualitative and quantitative obser- 
vations. 

Once the drinking becomes excessive the drinker may 
be under pressure to do something. Three courses are 
available to him: (1) Denial of a problem and continued 
drinking. (2) Attempts at “moderate or controlled” 
drinking. (8) Abstinence. 

The drinker’s own view of drinking tends to determine 
his course of action regarding the problem. A conflict of 
goals is frequently produced when the significant people 
in his environment have a different definition of the prob- 
lem and what course should be chosen for solution. 

Binges, abstinence interludes, and periods of moderate 
drinking represent stages in the alcoholic’s circular 
responses to conflicting motivation. The role of pleasure 
and pain in motivation for change is discussed. 

The author concludes that any treatment program 
which depends for its success on the maintenance of 
abstinence must provide some method which reinforces 
the need for abstinence, that is, some method where the 
drinking is paired with pain. 

“Who Is Qualified To Treat the Alcoholic?” Comment 
on the Krystal-Moore Discussion by Frederick Lemere, 
M.D., Roger J. Williams, Edward M. Scott, Ph.D., R. Gor- 
don Bell, M.D., D. Bruce Falkey, and David J. Myerson, 
M.D. (September 1964). These continuing comments on a 
highly pertinent issue are exceedingly informative and 
stimulating and would be especially beneficial to persons 
responsible for the selection of personnel in this field. 

Dr. Lemere, a psychiatrist, comments that the problem 
demands a wide and diversified approach with people 
chosen from as many fields as possible. He believes that 
the basic aptitude for treating alcoholics comes only from 
interest, tolerance, commonsense, dedication, understand- 
ing, patience, and a natural ability to deal with these 
difficult cases. Psychiatry should not dominate the treat- 
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ment of alcoholism according to Dr. Lemere. Training of 
personnel should be short on psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques and long on understanding, tolerance, and accept- 
ance with firmness. Punitive, critical, superior, or con- 
temptuous attitudes should be disposed of as well as any 
tendency to become too emotionally involved with the 
atient. 

7 Mr. Roger J. Williams points out that only when 
causation is known can we begin to determine who is 
qualified to treat. His viewpoint is that alcoholism is 
basically related to an individual’s body chemistry and 
nutritional needs. 

Dr. Edward M. Scott states that sociopathic alcoholics 
are an enigma and that the question of who is qualified 
to treat the alcoholic remains open. He believes group 
therapy to be the ideal therapeutic setting. 

Dr. R. Gordon Bell comments that “preoccupation with 
the psychopathology in addiction has contributed signifi- 
cantly to the slow progress and defeatist attitudes.” Dr. 
Bell also believes that group therapy with alcohol and 
drug addicts is more effective than individual psycho- 
therapy. 

D. Bruce Falkey remarks in his comments that “unless 
and until the alcoholic feels that his problem is under- 
stood and that he is accepted, he cannot be expected to 
have confidence in his own ability to change.” Mr. Falkey 
suggests that a productive approach should start with the 
patient’s recognition of his “inability to drink” followed 
by recognition of his difference as a social-spiritual-psy- 
chological person who is medically sick. He aeat be 
helped to adjust to this reality. 

Dr. David J. Myerson concludes his comments by stating 
that for the ideal alcoholism clinic the psychiatrist in 
charge should be psychoanalytically trained. But he 
should be no dogmatist. He should be able to set up 
criteria based on the varying degrees of the reversibility 
of his patients’ regression and use these criteria to decide 
which treatment appears to be best. He should also have 
the ability to follow the advances occurring in the diversi- 
fied field of enzyme chemistry, epidemiology, and group 
dynamics and then apply these advances to the advantage 
of his individual patients. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


“The British Way With the Junkie,” by Gertrude 
Samuels (The New York Times Magazine, October 18, 
1964). The manner in which the British approach the 
problem of drug addiction is so different from the Ameri- 
can approach that some addicts have moved from this 
continent to England. The basic difference is that the 
British treat an addict like a sick person rather than as 
a police problem. Although it is believed by many that 
the British technique is something unique, the Home Office 
does not claim to have any special “system” but rather 
the drug addict is treated as if he were a diabetic with 
a daily need for insulin. 

Until 1920 an addict could freely obtain drugs in 
Britain without a prescription but under pressure to 
comply with The Hague International Opium Convention 


of 1912, the government sponsored the Dangerous Drugs 
Act. This act set up strict controls over the sale and 
possession of drugs. The resultant effect was for the ad- 
dict to be brought under the care and treatment of a 
doctor rather than to be pursued by the police. The 
British Medical Association has opposed all efforts to use 
punitive methods with addicts. 

Doctors try to determine minimal dosages for their 
patients and ultimately to get them to “come off” it. A 
1963 report to the United Nations showed a total of 635 
“known” addicts in Great Britain. It is admitted there 
are probably another 400 “concealed” addicts, those who 
obtain narcotics illegally. Although the number of ad- 
dicts is increasing, the British problem seems almost 
insignificant compared with an estimated 100,000 addicts 
in the United States. Even though the number of addicts 
cured in Britain is small, the British consider their 
policy effective in that the addict is kept under control and 
ean lead a relatively normal life without having to resort 
to crime or criminal contacts to feed his habit. British 
doctors view their methods as being more realistic and 
humane than that followed in America. 

In America there are legal, medical, and sociological 
groups supporting the British approach to the treatment 
of drug addicts but others including the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics regard this method of treatment as being 
unworkable in America. The opponents of this plan con- 
tend that Britain’s population is more homogeneous and 
that they do not have environments where addicts con- 
centrate and conditions spread the drug traffic. In Britain 
the machinery of socialized medicine, that is, the keeping 
of records, deters addicts from cheating by going to 
several doctors. It is further argued that the British ap- 
proach is not conducive to permanent cure. It is also 
believed by many that drug addiction is wrong and 
legalizing it gives an honorable status to an immoral 
practice. 

There is some concern in Britain that the problem of 
drug addiction can increase and considerable concern over 
the use by young people of pep pills has resulted in a 
new Drugs Act of 1964 making it an offense to have 
unauthorized possession of amphetamines. But there is 
no indication that the government or the police would 
want to change the basic laws concerning medical treat- 
ment of drug addicts. 

“Does Your Teenager Drink?”, by Lloyd Shearer 
(Parade, November 15, 1964). Most available research in- 
dicates that young people are beginning to drink at earlier 
ages and that age 14 is the dangerous drinking age when 
the adolescent tries to prove his manhood via alcohol. 
Studies of teenage drinking reflect that the typical high 
school student drinks alcoholic beverages. He develops his 
drinking pattern from observing his parents or other 
adults and there is little connection between laws relating 
to teenage drinking and the adolescent’s drinking prac- 
tices. Adolescents regard drinking as part of the American 
social tradition and indulge largely to prove manhood. 
The writer believes that parents should warn their chil- 
dren that alcohol must not be used as a psychological 
crutch or as a false symbol of adult status or achievement. 
He also recommends that parents convey to their children 
the idea that drinking is an adult privilege which carries 
with it the obligation of control. Many young people do 
find confidence and security in knowledge and achieve- 
ment and do not seek it artificially in alcohol. 


The human understanding is no dry light, but receives infusion from 


the will and affections; whence proceed sciences which 


may be called 


“sciences as one would.”? For what a man had rather were true he more 
readily believes. Therefore he rejects difficult things from impatience 
of research; sober things, because they narrow hope; the deeper things 
of nature, from superstition; the light of experience from arrogance 


and pride; thin 
of the vulgar. 


not commonly believed, out of deference to the opinion 
umberless in short, are the ways, and sometimes imper- 


ceptible, in which the affections color and infect the understanding. 
—FRANCIS BACON 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections, Southern Illinois University 


A Study in Thievery by Professionals and Amateurs 


The Booster and the Snitch: Department Store 
Shoplifting. By Mary Owen Cameron. New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, a Division of 
The Macmillan Company, 1964. Pp. 202. $5.95. 


Up to a point, Dr. Cameron has written a fascinating 
story of thievery from department stores by a miscel- 
laneous assortment of characters and methods. She makes 
it clear on the last page that “The central purpose of this 
study is not department store protection (nor vocational 
opportunities for shoplifters), but the contribution of the 
material to theories of criminal behavior (my italics). 
At the point italicized, this fine study takes on the classical 
aridity and dullness of the Ph.D. thesis. She would have 
been well advised just to tell what she saw, heard, and 
learned, and not damage a fine job by going academic. 
Of course, we understand, much of the study was a 
doctor’s thesis. Aside from these velvet-pointed barbs, I 
found the volume clearly written, well organized, and 
logically explained. 

The two groups of thieves are commercial shoplifters 
(“boosters”) and pilferers (“snitches”). Boosters re- 
semble professional thieves, while snitches are “respect- 
able” citizens. The latter are not poor nor are they 
“eompulsive” neurotic personalities “stealing out of 
uncontrollable inner urges.” 

Dr. Cameron cites a report that put losses by twelve 
department stores in New York in 1951 at about $10 
million. A comptroller of a Chicago department store 
said that “shoplifting in stores comprises 30 percent of 
all inventory shrinkage or loss.”’ One expert estimated 
that $1.7 billion “is stolen from retailers each year.” This 
is more than the annual operating budgets of the seven 
Ivy League colleges. And yet crime does not pay! 

Every large department store has a security or pro- 
tection section. In some cases they may be outside agencies 
or former employees. A variety of methods are used to 
detect the “five finger discount” patrons, from one-way 
mirrors to unobtrusive surveillance to following the sus- 
pect. Ingenious methods are used to outwit the guardians 
of the merchandise, such as “booster bloomers,” “booster 
boxes,” and “bad bags” in which a large assortment of 
goods may be concealed and carried away. One 
resourceful male thief wore a chain around his neck on 
which he hung four or five suits under his overcoat. 
Boosters, generally, constitute about 10 percent of the 
shoplifters, but their haul has a very high value. One 
known professional got himself locked up for a year, 
and during his absence “the inventory shrinkage in the 
men’s suit department of one store alone was. reduced 
by $4,000.” While we should not glamorize such free- 
loaders, one has to admire such skill! 

Snitches steal for their own use, which may explain 
why they comprise 90 percent of the thieves. “They are 
deliberate thieves who manifest intent to steal by 
preparation beforehand and who carry out their crimes 
with system and method. They are sufficiently practiced 
that only by considerable interrogation can they be 
differentiated [from] professional thieves.” We might call 
them B.I.T.’s (boosters in training) ! 

Referring to the sex differential, Dr. Cameron states 
“on any one day women steal a greater number of 
articles than men.” Because of this, their chances of being 
nailed are greater since they must be caught in the act. 
Dr. Cameron then adds this curious observation: “This 
would suggest that in reality a larger proportion of 
department store shoplifters are men than appear in 


the arrest data.” Why? The greater value of the merchan. 
dise stolen by men does not necessarily imply a larger 
number of men. After all, one man can steal a truckload 
of TV sets while a housewife looking for a free oven 
thermometer might have no idea how to unload hot 
television sets. In her study of Lakeside County, she 
found that “Compared with white women arrested in 
this store, Negro women were substantially underrepre- 
sented in the arrest figures.” 

Incidentally, the author abolishes the myth of the little 
old lady, probably in sneakers, who has been a legend in 
the literature of larceny. 

Anyone who wants to learn about shoplifting, or per- 
haps try a hand at it, will profit from reading this book. 
Unfortunately there is no index. 


University of Pennsylvania J. P. SHALLOO 


Spotlight or Service? 


My Shadow Ran Fast. By Bill Sands. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
1964. Pp. 212. $4.95. 


In My Shadow Ran Fast, Bill Sands has presented an 
excellent case history of a delayed adolescent who having 
been denied normal identity at puberty blows up and 
after a series of criminal escapades including nearly 3 
years in San Quentin, then spends 20 years as a “crazy, 
mixed-up kid’ with the maturity level of a teenager but 
with the physical and intellectual capacity of an adult. 
When he finally “finds himself” he apparently decides to 
become a lecturer on criminals and delinquents and to 
devote his life to crime prevention. He begins by writing 
the story of his life as an example of what a convict can 
do if he decides to become “rehabilitated.” 

How effective such a lecture program on crime pre- 
vention can be or what influence Sands can have on the 
rehabilitation of criminals, are two questions which his 
book raises. 

I do not doubt the sincerity of Bill Sands’ claim to 
rehabilitation and I can see in numerous instances and 
expressions of his philosophy, things which are generally 
recognized as sound concepts in the process of reform. 
The “brief encounter” with Warden Duffy that night in 
solitary, the transfer to Duffy as a father image and to 
Mrs. Duffy as “Mom” to replace his own rejecting mother 
and the futile but deceased father, the recognition that 
“criminal actions ... are but the symptoms of a deeper 
disturbance,” that men in prison need “a better way to 
communicate their problems,’ and the effective “Inter- 
views with Warden Duffy” culminating in an organized 
inmate council, are all evidences of sound reform. That 
his “problems stemmed from my reactions to my experi- 
ences” may be only half the story, but his determination 
to examine both and to force himself to some insight, 
was rehabilitation of the highest order. Similarly was 
his acceptance of Warden Duffy as the significant person 
in his life to whom he vowed loyalty. These observations 
gleaned from the first five chapters of My Shadow Ran 
Fast are worthwhile evidence that Wilber Power Sewell 
(later known as Bill Sands) came out of San Quentin 
at 22 a different person than the boy who entered it at 
19. And all credit is due the Duffys and that boy for 
these results. 

The adventures which ensued in the succeeding 
chapters are of lesser significance. Although they cover 
90 pages, they could have been summarized in less than 
10 pages as far as rehabilitating criminals is concerned. 
What Sands has done in recounting his activities over 
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these 20 years is to establish over and over again to the 
nth degree that identity which he had been denied as an 
adolescent. Moreover, he does it just as a brash 
adolescent does it except that he acts with all the 
strength and gusto and reality of an adult instead of in 
boyish dreams and fantasies. To a great extent this 
was the part of his criminal nature which took so long to 
expunge, and which has its appeal to “solid” cons. 

A list of these activities looks life a child’s kaleidescope: 
merchant marine sailor, longshoreman, taxicab owner, con- 
crete vibrator operator, construction boss and signalman, 
construction superintendent, salesman of “real estate, 
house trailers, pots and pans, books and ideas,’ importer- 
exporter, Armco oil executive in Arabia, chief liaison 
oficer and airport manager for Panagra in Bolivia, 
diamond hunter in Venezuela, dance instructor-salesman 
for Arthur Murray, dance studio operator, sports car 
racer, swimming coach, prize fighter, yachtsman, night 
club entertainer, world traveler. 

And always Sands was the “good guy’ who defied the 
tyrannical “bad guy” and rescued the drowning 
man in shark-infested waters, or saved the beautiful 
girl from complete mental oblivion, or wooed the gorgeous 
beach-comber, and whose activities were always “a 
glowing success” with salaries and bonuses ranging from 
$1,000 to $2,000 a month and up plus luxurious living 
quarters with servants, automobiles (19 in one year), 
and what-have-you right out of a Hollywood thriller. He 
hob-nobbed with VIP’s from Nehru to Bob Hope, Milton 
Berle, and Sally Rand, among others. And finally as 
“vice-president of a large organization ... put together a 
national sales program (and) lived in a handsome house 
in a comfortable suburb.” A typical prisoner’s dream! 

I am not doubting that all this was strictly according 
to fact. The question, as it relates to the rehabilitation of 
other criminals is, so what? Is this crazy-quilt of a life 
supposed to furnish an example to the repentant thief, or 
to deter the armed robber, or will it excite the highway- 
man and the pirate to go and do likewise—with possibly 
less regard for conventional ethics? 

If one examines the actual contacts Bill Sands has had 
in reforming criminals, one is not impressed that any of 
this really matters. When Sands described some of this in 
his speech at Kansas State Prison of course the men 
cheered, but Sands’ conclusion that “they never would 
have taken it (his plea for reform) no mater how well 
intentioned from the chaplain, or the psychiatrist, or 
the Warden,” is a fairly one-sided conclusion. Duffy 
never made such a speech, yet Sands “took it” from him. 
Sands’ rescue of “Red” who had just committed a 
serious crime only satisfied Sands’ concept of being 
“solid” and saved “Red” to be shot down within a few 
weeks while committing another crime. Sands’ influence 
on Tom, another “solid” but dumb guy, had nothing to do 
with all these heroics, but was based on the simple, 
charitable act of providing a substitute job for robbery 
plus some persuasive exhortation. Perhaps the one out- 
standing accomplishment of Sands’ program for re- 
habilitating criminals has been the organization of a 
prerelease program for parolees at Lansing State Prison 
and the resulting sponsorship program which that has 
engendered. 

Following Sands’ speech before the Shriners of Kansas 
City where he “entertained” them with his life story (a 
} sa Sands mixture of courage, defiance, and ca- 
tharsis), one gathers from the last two chapters in 
My Shadow Ran Fast that he is devoting the major part 
of his time now to crime prevention by speaking on radio 
and before PTA’s, high schools, universities, and other 
groups on juvenile delinquency, sex, prison life, capital 
punishment, problem children, recidivism, education, pre- 
vention, rehabilitation, etc., ete. What Sands is telling 
these good people can only be surmised from a few 
quotations which he gives from some of his speeches. 

To decide what kind of convict any man is, he lists 
him as “bully, chicken, stoolie or solid.” 

He pictures himself as a “con’s con, solid, forceful, 
grim, doing my own time.” 

He holds that “Mexico and other Latin countries solve 


the problem of the normal prisoner’s sex drive with 
greater intelligence than we do” through conjugal visits, 
although he states, “I did without.” 

He suggests the formation of prerelease classes for 
convicts “conducted by ex-convicts rather than correc- 
tional authorities . . . because the men inside prisons 
refuse, for the most part, to take moral lessons from the 
so-called do-gooders.” 

“TI would make every sentence indeterminate going from 
one year to life.” 

“I would install in the places of men now on parole 
boards, M.D. psychiatrists, polygraph (lie detector) 
operators and men skilled in the use of sodium pentothal, 
hypnotism and every other technological advance that 
probes the human mind.” 

Such statements hardly present a philosophy of crime 
control which will impress people (such as Clinton Duffy, 
member of the California adult paroling authority, for 
example) who really understand crime and criminals. 
Sands writes, “Now I am back doing what I am best 
suited for. Speaking to people who are parents and who 
are going to be parents, and to civic groups and univer- 
sities . . . truly concerned, thinking, receptive people who 
act on the lessons my life is able to impart.” And “Deep 
in my heart I know that every time I address a college or 
a high school or a group of teachers and parents I am 
doing more good by prevention than I would if I tied 
myself down to one class in one prison.” Is it spotlight 
or service that Sands is seeking? 

After reading My Shadow Ran Fast, one wonders 
whether Bill Sands has yet learned just what he can 
best contribute. It is doubtful whether he has the right 
kind of education and experience required to tackle all 
the subjects he claims to cover in his public addresses. It 
is also doubtful whether he has any appeal to those 
criminals whose problems are chiefly situational, acci- 
dental, physical, or psychological and who make up a 
majority of prisoners in correctional institutions. It 
would seem that his mission is to work with those crimi- 
nals he knows best, namely, the “solid” cons whether in 
prison or on release. Here he can do some real good. 

Personally, I think he should continue to be vice presi- 
dent of a large national organization, live in a comfortable 
house in a fine suburb, and send his daughter to the best 
schools. I think also that Bonnie should have her pon 
back. This is the stuff that “solid” cons respect an 4 
mire—and rightly so if the stuff is honestly acquired. 


Washington, D.C. Howarp B. GILL 


Crime Causation and Prevention 
in Developing Countries 


Proceedings of the 12th International Course in 
Criminology: The Causation and Prevention of 
Crime in Developing Countries. Edited By Pro- 
fessor Israel Drapkin. Jerusalem: The Hebrew 
University, October 1963. Vol. II, Part one, pp. 
328. Vol. II, part two, pp. 139. 


The 12th International Course in Criminology was held 
at Jerusalem September 2-20, 1962. The two parts of the 
volume under review report the discussions of this inter- 
national symposium. The participants included criminolo- 
gists, psychologists, sociologists, social workers, youth 
leaders, and jurists, most of whom were directly con- 
sidering the consequences of vital change in developing 
countries and were personally involved in the field. They 
came from Brazil, Canada, Columbia, Denmark, The 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, Israel, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Nigeria, Spain, and the United States. 

Professor Drapkin notes in his preface that “Israel, the 
host country, provided a living laboratory for the visiting 
students, who were thus able to observe at first hand social 
changes among the many new immigrants. They were able 
to study the effect of the changes from rural to urban 
living and to note how unforseen pressures in new coun- 
tries may contribute to criminal or other antisocial be- 
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haviour. At the same time participants were able to 
examine Israel’s preventive and curative services which 
have been developed in response to various changes in 
the new country.” 

The discussions covered a variety of topics such as the 
drug traffic in Nigeria; sexual offenses in certain parts 
of Africa; suicide and social change; father-daughter in- 
cest; penitentiary reform in a Brazilian State; the socio- 
psychological backgrounds of rural and urban crimes; and 
cultural waywardness as a breeding ground of delinquency 
in Israel, to mention a few. 

One example of the unsettling effect of westernization 
on the developing countries is given by Dr. Jozef Ph. Hes, 
clinical instructor in psychiatry at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity-Hadassah Medical School in Jerusalem. “By westerni- 
zation,” he says, “we understand introduction of technical 
changes, industrialization, urbanization, and the introduc- 
tion of social changes according to a western pattern.” 
The effect of “westernization” on the Tiv, an African 
tribe in southern Nigeria, is described—family disorgani- 
zation, upset of roles, and changes of status. Participants 
from other developing countries in West Africa noted that 
the conflict between ancient laws and modern problems, 
and the pressures generated by the difficulty of keeping 
pace with new developments and the resulting insecurity, 
anxiety, and ambivalence have led to criminal or other 
social behavior which has taken such forms as drug addic- 
tion, flouting of tribal customs, delinquency, prostitution, 
and suicide, among others. 

The participants from the western countries were gen- 
erous with advice, suggestions, and information. Their 
recommendations included the establishment of profes- 
sional services for disturbed and disorganized families 
and individuals; institutional regimes along the lines of 
the institution at Herstedvester in Denmark; and the for- 
mation of truly constructive programs looking toward the 
social and economic adjustment of children and adults 
after release from institutions. Also urged were social, 
economic, and educational projects for detribalized per- 
sons, displaced villagers, and families who have migrated 
to cities with the advent of industrialization. The sugges- 
tion was made that industry be brought to the villages, 
as has been done successfully on other areas, instead of 
transporting the young men to industrial centers. How- 
ever, this must be preceded by intensive preparation of 
the people and the utilization of existing social structures. 
Suggestions for improving sentencing practices were put 
forward; predictive techniques in the management of 
juvenile delinquency were explained; and the reform of 
the penal system of the Brazilian State of Sao Paolo was 
described by a representative of that country. 

Although the course was oriented toward the developing 
countries and their problems, one European participant 
had some remarks on the criminological problems of 
overdeveloped societies. He mentioned the inadequacies of 
statistics, attacks on the concept of criminal responsi- 
bility, and the “illusions” of training and treatment. He 
expressed the hope that what he had to say would be 
helpful to those concerned with the developing societies. 

As to statistics, he asserted that “Unfortunately it is 
of the very nature of statistics that they confuse the issue 
more often than not... . They are very slippery sources 
of information .... They are frequently misconstrued, 
misinterpreted . . . and often used as a reason for doing 
something or for not doing something.” He urged that the 
purpose of collecting criminal statistics should be kept 
in mind, that when they are collected they mean some- 
thing to someone, and that what they do not mean should 
be made quite clear. False groups and categories which 
conceal rather than reveal should be avoided; the law and 
changes in public attitudes and police practices need to be 
watched; general conclusions for which there is no ade- 
quate proof should be shunned; and results should be 
assessed soberly and panic measures avoided. 

The attacks on the notion of criminal responsibility dis- 
regard its very essence, which is that an individual is 
rendered subject to treatment only for proved breaches 
of the law, committed with the state of mind (criminal 
intent) which the law requires. These attacks should not 
delay attempts to improve the trial and the arrangements 
for treatment of offenders. 


In the area of training and treatment, the failure of 
present penal methods, judged by results in terms of re. 
convictions should be faced; the concept of human dignity 
as a central theme in the handling of persons in custody 
should be restored and should govern everything that is 
done and the manner of doing it. The notion of traini 
in the light of modern scientific knowledge must be 
reassessed and new and more subtle techniques developed, 
For the success of such techniques an adequately trained 
staff, a prison population of suitable size, and a change in 
the public image of prison are necessary. Reference was 
made to the statement of Sir Lionel Fox in “The English 
Prison and Borstal System” that as long as the public 
image of custodial treatment is primitive, imaginative re. 
forms are difficult to inaugurate. As the Gladstone Com- 
mittee in 1895 laid the foundations of the present Borstal 
system, so another “Gladstone” committee may be needed 
to restate the goals and explain to the public what must 
be done to achieve them. 


Washington, D.C. CHARLES V. Morris 


From Electric Chair to Freedom 


Punishment Without Crime. By Isidore Zim- 
merman, with Francis Bond. New York: Clarkson 
N. Potter, Inc., 1964. Pp. 304. $5.00. 


On April 10, 1937, Isidore Zimmerman (aged 17) was 
implicated with six other young men (aged 17 to 27) in 
a robbery of an all night restaurant (also described as a 
gambling joint) on the lower East Side of New York 
City. During the holdup Detectives Michael J. Foley 
(aged 37) and John R. Gallagher, who were having 
coffee, reached for their guns and what followed is 
summarized by the authors. 

“The infernal machine is wound up. Before it runs 
down it will take four human lives. (Detective Foley 
from bullets received from the gun held by Joseph 
O’Loughlin who was later to die in the New York State 
electric chair along with Dominick Guariglia and 
Arthur Friedman). Before it runs down it will bury 
two men alive, one for his life (Philip Chaleff) and one 
for a quarter of a century (Isidore Zimmerman). And 
for the families of those it will maim or destroy—wives, 
mothers, brothers, fathers—the machine, even twenty- 
five years later, has not yet ground to a stop.” (Page 5. 
Names provided by the reviewer.) 

The story of Isidore Zimmerman is a pathetic reve- 
lation of one man’s belief in himself and his innocence. 
Convicted of furnishing the murder weapon, Zimmerman 
along with the other four men noted above heard the sen- 
tence of death pronounced on April 22, 1938. It was to be 
carried out during the week beginning Monday, the 30th 
of May, 1938. Appeals were begun immediately and 9 
months later, January 26, 1939, all hope ran out for the 
five men. That day was filled with goodbyes, specially 
requested meals which went uneaten, and last letters to 
loved ones. 

A few days earlier, January 1, 1939, Herbert Lehman 
was sworn in for his fourth term as Governor of the State 
of New York. On the same day the Joint Committee to 
Aid the Five East Side Boys was told that its repre- 
sentatives could present their arguments in Albany on 
January 11. 

About 11 a.m. on January 26, Warden Lewis Lawes 
received the commutation order for Chaleff and Zimmer- 
man. Governor Lehman in his statement supporting 


commutation said, “There is no doubt of the guilt of | 


Friedman, O’Loughlin and Guariglia. No facts were 
presented justifying executive clemency in the case of 
these three. The cases of the other defendants, Chaleff 
and Zimmerman, are by no means clear, particularly as 
they appear to have been convicted largely on the tes- 
timony of two accomplices in the crime. I am commuting 
(their sentences) to life in prison.” 


The Sing Sing killing machine carried out three 
executions that night in about 15 minutes. This was to 
have been the biggest one-night execution in 18 years 
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‘and as the author notes “the executioner lost one hundred 


fifty dollars a life—on Chaleff and me.” (Page 121) 

Zimmerman’s life in prison is far from a model 
prisoner. His punishments seem almost incredulous in 
this time of enlightened penology. Chapter 4 describes 
his reactions to prison life and its power structure where 
the chief clerk served almost as the unofficial warden. 

In Chapter 7, Zimmerman’s innocence is indicated 
when it is revealed that a key witness “made three pre- 
trial statements to members of the District Attorney’s 
office .. .” It was further stated “that the prosecution in 
possession of those statements—which were rich in 
inconsistencies—permitted false testimony to be given 
—at the trial denying their existence; and by its failure 
to make known to the Court, the jury, and the defense, 
its knowledge of the falsity of that testimony and the 
existence of those statements, the prosecution has been 
guilty of nothing less than suppressing evidence. The 
consequence, for Zimmerman, is literally a matter of life 
or death; acquittal or conviction.” (Page 242) 

On January 1, 1962, the New York Court of Appeals 
reversed the order of the Court of General Sessions 
denying Zimmerman’s motion for a writ of error and 
ordered a new trial based on the falsehood of a witness 
in statements made to the District Attorney’s office and 
the suppression of such statements. 

On February 2, 1962, after 24 years and 8 months in 
prison, Zimmerman is set free. In his last chapter 
Zimmerman shares with the reader the difficulties of 
adjustment to the vastly changed society. 

Punishment Without Crime reminds all of us of the 
finality of the death sentence and the futility of one 
man to face the tremendous resources of society when 
the charge is murder. It is one thing to have a sentence 
commuted from death to life imprisonment, but it is 
perhaps even harder to obtain your release when there 
are few marathon-type lawyers ready to take your case 
for no reward and when the facts which could have 
acquitted you at the trial were not made available 
either at the trial or in the long years of appeals. 

Some will say in the heated life and death struggle of 
the capital trial significant information may be over- 
looked. Indeed, this is all the more reason for society to 
carefully consider the pros and cons of the use of the 
death sentence. In this connection perhaps Isidore 
Zimmerman’s closing statement provides a useful thought. 
“And the lifetime without hope which I might have 
spent in prison has surely taught me this: that for many 
—_ if not for all, to live without hope is harder than 

ie. 


Washington, D. C. JAMES A. MCCAFFERTY 


Capsulated Picture of Probation and Parole 


Probation and Parole: Principles and Practices. 
By Reed K. Clegg. Springfield, Illinois: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, 1964. Pp. 159. $6.75. 


The dust cover states the author has “combined in 
this one volume a training guide for the student and a 
critical analysis of current practice invaluable to experi- 
enced practitioners and administrators.” We doubt Pro- 
fessor Clegg has achieved either of these goals in his 
159-page book. 

There are 20 chapters in this book. Each chapter covers 
a specific area of probation and parole work, starting 
with the relation of probation and parole to the total 
correctional process. Then follow chapters’ which 
discuss the origins and the practices of probation and 
parole. A chapter is devoted to the many factors signifi- 
cant to the design, construction, and operation of a 
juvenile detention home. Single chapters discuss the 
operational and technical aspects of probation and parole, 
while other chapters briefly describe the more funda- 
mental approaches used in probation and parole work. 
Frequent comparisons are made by the author between 
actual practice and theory. The author’s analysis of the 
job being done is that it frequently falls far short of the 
theoretical goals. 


Professor Clegg’s book even includes descriptions of 
mental illnesses and the types of treatment for several 
classes of abnormal behavior. Also included are essays on 
using group therapy and employment counseling. 

The final five chapters cover the field of education and 
training for probation and parole officers; the admin- 
istration of the probation-parole office; the Interstate 
Compact; the Federal Probation System, and finally a 
chapter devoted to a discussion of the merits of a 
centralized authority over local authority in the operation 
of the probation and parole office. 

Unquestionably, the author has done an excellent job 
in covering so large a field in so few pages but simple 
arithmetic will show the average chapter is only 8 pages 
in length (they range from 4 to 10 pages) and as Pro- 
fessor Clegg has an average of 10 topics in each chapter, 
much of the material he is presenting is too limited to 
be of significant value. Because the information he gives 
on any one subject is fragmentary and quite frequently 
elementary, this raises the question of how worthwhile 
this book can be to the experienced practitioner or admin- 
istrator. The less experienced officer can find in this 
volume enough information to enable him to get a 
general, although somewhat capsulated, picture of proba- 
tion and parole and the student, with but limited 
knowledge of this field, may be stimulated to acquire 
more knowledge on these subjects. 

The proofreading of this book was not very careful. A 
few obvious errors and mistakes have also crept in. 

Notwithstanding its brevity, this volume can serve a 
worthwhile purpose in acquainting the lay person and 
the professional with the scope of the probation-parole 
officer’s responsibilities and duties. 


Washington, D. C. EDWARD W. GARRETT 


Case Studies in the Miscarriage of Justice 


The Innocents. By Edward D. Radin. New 
York: William Morrow and Company, Inc., 1964. 
Pp. 256. $4.50. 


Mr. Radin is a journalist and reporter who has 
covered the police beat, the criminal courts, and the 
prosecutor’s office before he became a_ professional 
writer. He is the author of more than a dozen books on 
crime and criminology. He has received two “Edgars” for 
factual crime writing. He considers this book his most 
important work in his long and rewarding career. 

It is an important and well written book. He writes 
very easily and fluently. He portrays vividly and dra- 
matically but never sensationalizing his deep hostility to 
injustice. Mr. Radin’s concern is with finding a remedy, 
not a victim, for these miscarriages of justice. This book 
is a must for everyone in the field of criminology—judges, 
prosecutors, lawyers, police, and correctional officers. Mr. 
Radin’s book should be read, studied, and discussed so that 
it will serve as a constant reminder that many innocent 
persons are not only found guilty of crimes they did not 
commit, but of crimes that never occurred! Mr. Radin 
reports nearly 80 cases of innocent persons convicted 
= ne to long terms in prison and some even to 

eath! 

Mr. Radin has divided his book into 15 chapters and an 
appendix. In the chapter on “The Myth” he states: “The 
common belief fostered by most newspapers that innocent 
people are not convicted of crimes they have not com- 
mitted. When reported at all—unless it has a strong 
emotional appeal—it is an obscure item deep on an inside 

age. 

In the chapter on “The Police” he makes the following 
statement: “While police brutality is not as prevalent as 
it once was, it still crops up in the best police departments 
and has never been abandoned in some.” 

In the chapter on “The Prosecutor” he asserts that 
“The most shocking injustices are those caused by dis- 
trict attorneys who willfully abuse the power of their 
office. Too many prosecutors view a trial as a kind of 
game—they forget that justice is the sole purpose of the 
trial. They withhold evidence favorable to the defense, 
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deliberately smear the character of the defense witnesses 
and build a halo to cover over the sleazy reputation of a 
prosecution witness. A young prosecutor summed up a 
case that resulted in the conviction of an innocent person 
with eight words, ‘I’m not working for the defense, you 
know.’ ” 

“The police are the favorite scapegoat in any case of 
injustice,’ Mr. Radin states. “In reality they are 
responsible for only a small percentage of injustices. 
Of course, there are stupid, lazy and even corrupt police 
and prosecutors. Only a small minority of these resort 
to viciousness or perjury to obtain convictions. Most of 
the police and prosecutors imbue themselves with the 
conviction that the people they send to prison or to their 
death must be guilty—After all, they have to shave 
themselves in the morning.” 

Mr. Radin reports Homer Cummings’ conduct of the 
Isreal case to prove that great reputations can be made 
by state’s attorneys who live up to their oath of office, 
“To persecute the guilty and to defend the innocent.” 

He also cites the case of Daniel Kamacho, a poor, 
friendless vagrant who had confessed to the murder of a 
Los Angeles deputy sheriff. Detective Gilbert Encinias 
had built up the case and Deputy District Attorney Fred 
Henderson obtained his conviction of first degree murder. 
Public Defender Ellery Cuff, prevailed upon the police 
and prosecutor to accompany him to Juarez, Mexico, to 
prove that Kamacho had been in the Mexican jail on the 
night of the murder and therefore could not have com- 
mitted the crime. Judge Edward R. Brand publicly praised 
Cuff, the prosecutor’s office, and the police for their long 
and expensive investigation to reverse a mistaken con- 
viction. 

Mr. Radin will receive no Kudos for exposing our dirty 
linen. There is no doubt that many innocent men and 
women have been convicted of serious felonies. Mr. Radin 
makes an estimate of 5 percent. Even this modest esti- 
mate will be disputed. It’s a very unpopular subject 
ignored by law-enforcement officials and newspapers alike. 

It is only an unquenchable thirst for justice that 
impelled Mr. Radin to perform the research and work 
needed to illustrate and document his cases. 

He has a splendid appendix to document and report 
the disposition of the cases used in his book. Every law 
officer should be made to realize that the innocent can be 
and are convicted. 


CHARLES BERNSTEIN 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Bernstein, reviewer of The Innocents, was con- 
victed in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia of murder 
in the first degree in April 1933 and was sentenced to death. After 
all appeals were exhausted, the date of execution was set for January 
11, 1935. Following several stays of execution and sitting in death 
row in the District of Columbia Jail for over 2 years, President 
Roosevelt commuted his sentence to life imprisonment on May 10, 
1985. On April 30, 1945, President Truman granted him a full and 
unconditional pardon. His case is discussed on pages 107-110 of the 
book he reviews. Since 1940 Mr. Bernstein has been employed by the 
Federal Government. 


Reader Must Recognize Author’s Prejudices 


The Alderson Story: My Life as a Political 
Prisoner. By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. New York: 
International Publishers, 1963. Pp. 223. $5.00. 


This story begins on June 20, 1951, when the author, 
then age 60, an admitted Communist, was arrested and 
charged with violation of the Smith Act for advocating 
the overthrow and destruction of the United States 
Government by force and violence. On two occasions dur- 
ing her trial, which lasted 8 months, she was found guilty 
of contempt of court and served 30 days in the Women’s 
House of Detention. She was convicted February 3, 1953, 
fined $6,000, and sentenced to serve 3 years. Appeals to 
higher courts did not alter the decision of the District 
Court, and on January. 11, 1955, she began serving her 
sentence. 

The author relates her many experiences while in 
custody both at the Women’s House of Detention, New 
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York City, and at the Federal Reformatory for Women, 
Alderson, West Virginia, ‘as a political prisoner,” until 
her release on May 25, 1957. 

Between 1951 and 1955, she was in and out of the 
House of Detention five times and reports that “The vile 
language, the fights, and the disgusting lesbian perfor. 
mances, were unbearable.” 

At Alderson Miss Flynn became No. 11710, and 
describes the routine activities and procedures of the 
quarantine and orientation periods as a “depersonalization 
process.” In the reformatory reception center she learned 
“prison lingo” and reveals the characteristics exhibited 
by her “orientation sisters” who ranged from frightened 
emotionally disturbed first offenders to defiant hard-core 
“recidivists.” The author reviews her meeting with the 
classification committee who assigned her to do cottage 
wena and live in Davis Hall No. 2, a maximum security 

uilding. 

In her story of Alderson the author relates her reac- 
tions to various aspects of life in a female prison commv- 
nity, discussing such timely topics as discipline, privileges, 
racial discrimination, housing, prison labor, physiological 
and emotional problems of female inmates, transfers to 
other institutions, prison programs, parole, etc. She 
accentuates the limitations of this reformatory, asserting 
that emphasis was on punishment rather than rehabilita- 
tion. For the most part Miss Flynn is highly critical of 
its administrators and some staff members but expresses 
respect for the compassionate officers. 

She also stresses the importance of understanding 
lesbians and narcotic addicts as sick persons in need of 
specialized treatment and not as criminals to be detained 
and punished. 

Miss Flynn claims that the other “political princes 
Puerto Rican nationalists, “Axis Sally,” “Tokyo Rose”’— 
were unjustly sentenced to prison and adds that Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg were “executed on a framed-up 
charge of espionage.” 

Although the author writes that she “wanted to tell 
the human story of a women’s prison” and to expose its 
inhuman conditions, it is apparent that her primary pur- 
pose is to express her resentment for the Smith Act and 
bitterness for her arrest, conviction, and incarceration. 

Miss Flynn has worked for the Communist cause since 
1936. She readily admits being “an unrepentant Commu- 
nist.” In 1960 she spent 8 months in Moscow and the 
Soviet Union and is recruiting members for the Commu- 
nist party among the youth of America. 

This book does disclose some insight into the problems 
of the female prison community and is recommended 
reading for correctional workers; however, the reader 
must recognize the author’s prejudices. 


Hammond, Ind. ANTHONY S. KUHARICH 


The School Dropout and the Educational Process 


Guidance and the School Dropout. Edited by 
Daniel Schreiber and Bernard A. Kaplan. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1964. Pp. 267. $3.00, cloth, and $2.00, paper. 

This is a scholarly and timely examination of the prob- 
lem of the school dropout by a distinguished group of 
qualified specialists such as guidance counselors, school 
administrators, psychologists, and philosophers. 

The work is divided into four main sections: 

Part I deals with the general considerations of the 
dropout complex as observed in the elementary and high 
schools, in the vocational sequences, and a review of the 
realities of the job market for these students. 

Part II reviews the various types of guidance program 
and services characterizing the major schools in the 
country. The concept about the necessity of understanding 
the student is clearly stressed, as well as the necessity of 
teamwork of the school specialists to help individual 
students. The examination of the counseling services for 
out of school youth is a useful review of the variety of 
services which are possible. This section is timely with 
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the present renewed interest in developing additional re- 
sources offered by the recent Federal Economic Opportu- 
nity Act. 

Part III examines in more detail the techniques of 
counseling as now understood in training centers and 
applied in the schools. The increased awareness for the 
need of communication patterns between the usual middle- 
class youth counselor and the youth’s family living with 
another value system, is sensitively described. 

This work is a searching examination of the processes 
of our uniquely American institution, the public schools 
system, and its operational failure in serving the ma- 
jority of the youth enrolled. For example, it is stated 
that only 15 out of each 100 students enrolled go on to 
college and yet the system is largely geared to the college- 
bound youth. Many teachers communicate to students a 
sense of failure, or of guilt, if they do not make the grade 
of attending college. 

However, it is reassuring that although many of our 
schools are caught in the frozen pattern of out-worn mores 
and cultural habits, there is still vital leadership explor- 
ing and dedicating their talents to search out creative 
methods to work with youth. 

To the correctional caseworker serving the delinquent 
these papers should prove of considerable interest. It may 
well be that with the increased professionalism of pupil 
personnel organizations within the schools the work of 
the probation staff will be eased as they attempt to re- 
store the delinquent to his normal path of living, i.e., 
attending school. 

Certainly as the youth become individualized as human 
beings, and less of a “thing” which is fed knowledge, the 
feelings of the hostile, the deprived, the discouraged boy 
or girl will be more adequately related to therapy. Then, 
the schools will no longer be judged by the degree of 
outward order that is maintained, but more upon the 
flexibility of school offerings and sensitivity to needs of 
all youth. 

It is natural, but somewhat regrettable, that the authors 
of these papers did not stress more insistently the danger 
of schools operating in a social vacuum. Schools to survive 
cannot be on an island isolated from the mainstreams of 
our social living. The “new” outreach of schools will un- 
doubtedly contain staff whose main responsibility will be 
to coordinate community forces to school life. However 
these papers should be read for their scholarship and 
vision, if not for their picture of frustrations as the 
schools face up to help youth live the good life. 


Gary, Ind. MARK ROSER 


Study of Illegal Abortion 


Criminal Abortion: A Study in Medical Soci- 
ology. By Jerome E. Bates and Edward 8S. Zawad- 
ski, M.D. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 
1964. Pp. 250. $8.50. 


Whatever the area of illicit behavior into which one 
inquires, somewhere at the base usually lies the ubiq- 
uitous source: poverty. Illegal abortion is no exception, 
according to a report recently released by the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America, whose executive 
director, Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher, has supplied the fore- 
word to Criminal Abortion by Jerome E. Bates and Dr. 
Edward Zawadski. 

Statistically there seems to be a huge disparity between 
therapeutic abortions reported among paying patients and 
those listed as having been performed on nonpaying 
patients, as well as between Caucasian patients on the 
one hand and the generally poorer Negro and Puerto 
Rican patients on the other. Criminal abortions are 
inferentially performed in inverse ratio. 

As the current United States Government attack on 
crime and poverty through education predicates, ignor- 
ance underlies much of the conflict between the law and 
those who break it. But this ignorance is not always on 
the side of the transgressor. In all too many cases in 
which enlightened mental health and medical opinion may 


view the social mores with tolerance, it is the lawmakers 
who appear at fault. 

Annually “at least five thousand women die as a direct 
result” of criminal abortions performed in the United 
States, Bates and Zawadski contend. “It is epee they 
continue, “that this death-rate figure might actually be 
doubled, since many deaths from this illegal activity are 
mislabeled because of inadequate medicolegal investiga- 
tion. ... A death from criminal abortion often presents . 
a complicated problem in forensic pathology. Additionally, 
the amount of pain, suffering, and subsequent invalidism 
at the hands of bungling abortionists staggers the imagi- 
nation.” The appalling ignorance of the woman who places 
herself into the hands of the shadowy figures that operate 
outside the law is frequently matched by an almost equal 
lack of knowledge on the part of the illegal abortionist, 
one of whose sidelines frequently is purveying of drugs 
to narcotics addicts. 

No statistics now available concerning criminal abor- 
tion can be considered definitive. Criminal Abortion at- 
tempts to point the way toward more scientific findi 
through “the case-study method, the statistical approac 
and field contacts with abortionists, detectives, medical 
examiners, probation officers, policewomen, district attor- 
neys, pharmacists, and many ethical physicians.” But 
evidence seems to indicate that the majority of women 
who submit to abortion are married women, many of them 
already delivered of and caring for several children. 

Although induced abortion is apparently older than 
written history itself, as also are certain very effective 
methods of birth control, it was not until “medieval 
churchmen denounced the practice of abortion as murder 
pure and simple” that the concept of criminal abortion 
came into being and thereafter assumed the status of the 
law of the land in some countries. Even today, among the 
majority of our earth’s populations, abortion is openly and 
legally practiced. 

In the days of Hippocrates, father of modern medicine, 
the top-ranking Greek philosophers advocated “limiting of 
offspring on eugenic grounds.” Aristotle is quoted as ex- 
plaining in detail: “If it should happen among married 
people that a woman who already had the prescribed 
number of children became pregnant, then, before she felt 
life, the child should be driven from her.” 

The need to curtail families to manageable proportions 
is widely felt. Adequate birth-control information can be 
one effective avenue toward lowering the incidence of 
criminal abortion. Another is to follow the lead of those 
law-abiding physicians who “insist . .. that laws be 
modified to permit abortions.” Their views are shared by 
“the public and the social scientists,” say the authors. 
If they were heeded, the judiciary and the probation and 
correctional authorities would have a more reasonable 
mandate under which to function in this area. 


New York City ANNA M. Kross 


Cross-Cultural Study of Suicide 


Suicide and Scandinavia: A Psychoanalytic 
Study of Culture and Character. By Herbert 
Hendin. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1964. 
Pp. 153. $4.75. 


Hendin’s objective in studying the three Scandinavian 
countries was to explore differences in the psychosocial 
character of Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians that might 
be related to suicide. The difference in rates suggested 
differences in psychosocial character. Denmark and 
Sweden have suicide rates of about 20 per 100,000 and 
Denmark a rate of 7.5, compared to a United States 
rate of 11. By psychosocial character Hendin means the 
effect of social institutions on the individual character 
as revealed through a combination of conscious and 
unconscious attitudes. He was specifically concerned with 
“predominant social attitudes and psychodynamic con- 
stellations, rather than . . . individual idiosyncrasies.” 


His method was psychoanalysis of a limited number of 
people who had unsuccessfully attempted suicide. For 
comparison he also interviewed a limited number of 
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nonsuicidal persons. After some discussion of unsuccessful 
attempts and completed suicides, he concludes that the 
unsuccessful (obviously the only ones who could be 
interviewed) were representative of successful suicides. 
A question may be raised on this assumption, since 
women have a much higher rate of failure than men. 
The psychodynamics of suicide seem to differ between 
men and women. 

As theoretical background, Hendin reviews Durkheim’s 
analysis of social impacts on suicides: the egoistic 
suicide, who is not strongly integrated into any group; 
the altruistic, who is completely integrated into certain 
groups that prescribe suicide on given occasions, as hara- 
kiri in Japan; and the anomic suicide, whose tie to social 
groups has been destroyed, for example, the divorced 
person. Durkheim’s sociological analysis lacked the 
psychological component. Freud’s point of view is then 
discussed. His approach was as narrowly oriented to the 
individual as Durkheim’s was to society. Freud hypoth- 
ecated from his clinical work with depressed patients 
that suicide was inverted murder—the suicide directed at 
himself anger and the desire to kill someone else. Later 
Freud advanced the hypothesis that the individual was the 
duelling ground of a life and a death instinct—a point of 
view now rejected by most psychoanalysts. 

Hendin attempts to bridge the gap between a sociological 
and a psychological interpretation by accepting suicide 
as a psychosocial phenomenon, understandable only in 
terms of both social attitudes that are typical of mother- 
child relationships and of their manifestation in individual 
attitudes and behavior. 

As a result of his study, Hendin found that although 
Danes and Swedes have equivalent high rates, the 
national psychosocial characters differ. The chief Danish 
psychosocial characteristics were manipulation of other 
people through arousing guilt feelings in them; depend- 
ency of children on their mother, encouraged by the 
mothers; and suppresion of aggression in return for 
maternal care and concern. As an adult, the passive male 
leans on his wife and mother, who give him care. 
Somewhat in contradiction, the Danish woman also longs 
to revert to dependent childhood. Suicide is attributed to 
loss of the mother or the wife through death, separation, 
or divorce, or deterioration of the personal relationship. 
Reinforcing the resulting depression is the Danish 
tendency to suppress aggression. The final ingredient is 
the display of personal suffering to arouse a sense of 
guilt in the person who has abandoned the dependent 
person. 

The high rate of Swedish suicide derives from a 
different system of psychosocial characteristics. Swedish 
suicide was found to be related to failure to succeed in a 
material sense. Sweden, as a wealthy country, offers many 
coveted material luxuries for the financially successful 
businessman to buy. The prevailing emotional tone is 
anxiety, whereas in Denmark it is depression. The Swede, 
far from wishing to be dependent upon his mother or wife, 
wants their admiration for his success. Women work and 
want to work; they force their children into early 
independence. The child reacts by anger and deflated self- 
esteem. However, anger is expected to be controlled and 
handled with detachment. In the male, competition acts 
as an outlet for aggression and as a means of improving 
self-esteem. If the male fails, he feels self-hatred and 
may turn to suicide. 

Norwegians have a more balanced array of psycho- 
social characteristics than either Danes or Swedes. Loving 
care by the mother is offset by her desire for a self- 
sufficient child. Norwegian children are not, as are Danish 
children, disciplined by the arousal of guilt feelings, nor 
are they forced to repress anger to the same extent. The 
adult Norwegian is less vulnerable to the loss of dependent 
relations, less likely to try to induce guilt feelings in 
others, and less in need of repressing anger. Meeting his 
needs more realistically, he commits suicide less often. 

This book ends with a plea for further psychosocial 
studies with a psychoanalytic approach. 


Northern Illinois University RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
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Reports Received 


An Evaluation of Probation Success: A Study in Post- 
Discharge Recidivism. Department of Correction, Division 
of Probation, State Office Building, Albany, N.Y., 1964, 
Pp. 16. The present study involved a followup of 1399 
persons discharged from probation from the courts of 10 
selected counties in upstate New York during 1950 and 
1955 through December 31, 1960. Research findings show 
that 84 percent of the 1950 group and 90 percent of the 
1955 group were free from any convictions during the 
postdischarge time span studied. 

Bail in the United States: A Bibliography. Institute of 
Governmental Studies, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif., August 1964. Pp. 49. This bibliography is con- 
cerned with bail and no-bail as an alternative. The refer- 
ences included are recent articles, reports, and current 
projects dealing with various aspects of the use and mis- 
use of the bail system as a factor in the administration 
of the criminal law. 

Clue-Hunting About Group Counseling and Parole Out- 
come. Department of Corrections, Research Division, 
Sacramento, Calif. Research Report No. 11, May 1964. 
Pp. 45. This research report is part of a series of studies 
of the effectiveness of group counseling. It provides clues 
that long-term group counseling participation by inmates 
with the same leader is associated with better parole out- 
comes and offers a basis for program and research plan- 
ning. Six studies are reported involving more than 8,000 
inmates and thousands of hours of group counseling. The 
research points up the importance of keeping accurate, 
ongoing records for research purposes. 

Employment of High School Graduates and Dropouts 
in 1963. United States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, D.C. Special Labor Force 
Report No. 41, May 1964. Pp. 14. An annual survey of 
recent high school graduates and school dropouts 16 to 
24 years old was initiated in October 1959. This report 
is based on the latest survey made in October 1963 and in- 
cludes new data on the job situation for those 16 to 21 
years old. 


Family Court Intake: A Study of the Establishment of 
Intake Service in the Onondaga County Probation Service. 
Department of Correction, Division of Probation, State 
Office Building, Albany, N.Y., 1964. Pp. 37. The Family 
Court Act authorized the establishment of an _ intake 
service. This report was prepared to provide probation 
officers and administrators with guidelines for the estab- 
lishment of such services where they do not now exist and 
the expansion of already existing services in others. 

Forensic Psychology Within the Montgomery County 
Ohio Juvenile Court. Montgomery County Juvenile Court, 
303 West Second Street, Dayton, Ohio, 1964. Pp. 19. The 
report describes the use of psychologists and psychological 
services in the areas of juvenile and adult correctional 
institutions and the courts generally and relates the 
development of psychological services in the Montgomery 
County Juvenile Court. 

Literature on Parole. Institute of Law and Government, 
School of Law, The University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., 
1964. Pp. 87. This bibliography was prepared by Pro- 
fessors Bates and Payne of the Department of Sociology 
and Professor Gibson of the Department of Political 
Science of the University of Georgia. It was intended as a 
working research tool and consists of three parts: Part 
one deals with the origins and history of parole; part two 
summarizes 4 decades of parole research from 1923 to 
1963; and part three gives an annotated listing of current 
literature on parole, including books, bulletins, and journal 
articles. 

Prevention of Mental Illness and Social Maladjustment. 
Mental Health Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa, Canada, November 1964. Pp. 23. 
Prepared as a supplement to Canada’s Mental Health bi- 
monthly journal, this report contains a summary of the 
proceedings and papers read at a 3-day assembly spon- 
sored by the McGill University Department of Psychiatry 
and the School of Social Work in Spring of 1964. The 
topics include the family and prevention, the school and 
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prevention, the hospital and prevention, and implications 
of prevention for social work. 

Recent Developments in the Treatment of Paroled 
Offenders Addicted to Narcotic Drugs. New York State 
Division of Parole, Albany, N.Y., 1964. Pp. 133. Several 
chapters devoted to case histories illustrate the techniques 
used by parole officers in the supervision and guidance of 
the parolee-addict. The last four chapters contain results 
of a number of followup studies of paroled addicts. 


Report of the New Jersey Commission To Study Capital 
Punishment. October 1964. Pp. 51. A commission estab- 
lished in May 1964 by a joint legislative resolution con- 
sidered the question of capital punishment in New Jersey. 
After reviewing a considerable amount of the published 
literature on this subject and conducting public hearings, 
the majority of the members of the commission recom- 
mended the retention of capital punishment. Included in 
this report is a lengthy bibliography of literature dealing 
with the question of capital punishment. 

The Probable Syndrome in Terms of Educational Ex- 
periences Which Precipitates Dropouts, Delinquency, and 
Eventual Incarceration. Institute for Criminological Re- 
search, Department of Corrections, District of Columbia, 
September 1964. Pp. 54. The study reported in this mono- 
graph was conducted at the Lorton Youth Center operated 
by the D. C. Department of Corrections. Its purpose was 
to isolate a cluster of educational experiences common to 
the inmate population of the Center and to determine their 
relevancy to the dropout and crime problem. 


The Cost of a Juvenile Gang. Los Angeles County Pro- 
bation Department, Research Office, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Research Report No. 16, October 1964. Pp. 25. A 9-year 
followup of 24 core members of a delinquent gang with 
specific reference to financial costs of law enforcement, 
court, and correctional services revealed a total cost of 
over $200,000 or about $1,400 per boy year. More than 
half of this cost was borne by the California Youth Au- 
thority and the Los Angeles County Probation Depart- 
ment. 

The Juvenile Court in Israel. David Reifen, Juvenile 
Court Judge, Tel-Aviv, Israel, 1964. Pp. 71. The purpose of 
this monograph is to make available information on the 
development of the juvenile court in Israel with special 
reference to the unique problems with its rapid influx of 
immigrants from oriental and near-eastern countries 
transplanted into an expanding urbanized society. 

The Role of Education in the Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency. The Institute of Criminology, The Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, 1964. Pp. 78. Because of the 
marked increase in juvenile delinquency, a seminar was 
organized in cooperation with the Ministry of Education 
and Culture to discuss the factors which underlie the prob- 
lem of delinquency in Israel with special concentration on 
the field of education. A summary of the discussions and 
lectures is published in English. The remainder of the 
report is in the Hebrew language. 


Books Received 


The Addict and the Law. By Alfred R. Lindesmith. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1965. 


} Pp. 337. $7.50. 


Behind Bars: What a Chaplain Saw in Alcatraz, Fol- 


som, and San Quentin. By Julius A. Leibert, with Emily 
Kingsbery. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1965. Pp. 223. $4.50. 

Centrally Planned Change: Prospects and Concepts. 
Edited by Robert Morris, DSW. New York: National 
Association of Social Workers, 1964. Pp. 149. $2.25. 

The Church Reclaims the City. By Paul Moore, Jr. New 
York: The Seabury Press, 1964. Pp. 241. $4.95. 

Crime and Race: Conceptions and Misconceptions. By 
Marvin E. Wolfgang. New York: Institute of Human Re- 
lations Press, 1964. Pp. 71. 50 cents. 

Delinquent Behavior: A Redefinition of the Problem. By 
John M. Martin and Joseph P. Fitzpatrick. New York: 
Random House, 1964. Pp. 210. $1.95 (paperback). 

Delinquent Conduct and Broken Homes. By Richard S. 
Sterne. New Haven, Connecticut: College University 
Press Services, Inc., 1964. Pp. 144. $4.00. 

Drinking Among Teen-Agers. By George L. Maddox and 
Bevode C. McCall. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers 
Center of Alcohol Studies, 1964. Pp. 127. $6.00. 

Encyclopedia of Social Work, Fifteenth Issue. Edited 
by Harry L. Lurie. New York: National Association of 
Social Workers, 1965. Pp. 1088. $13.00. 

Equal Justice for the Poor Man. By Monrad G. Paulsen. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 367. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1964. Pp. 20. 25 cents. 

Hustler! The Autobiography of a Thief. By Henry 
Williamson. Edited by R. Lincoln Keiser. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1965. Pp. 222. $4.50. 

International Bibliography on Crime and Delinquency, 
Volume 2, Number 1. Public Health Service Publication 
No. 1260. National Clearinghouse for Mental Health In- 
formation, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Pp. 537. 

On the Penitentiary System in the United States and 
Its Application in France. By Gustave de Beaumont and 
Alexis de Tocqueville. Carbondale, Illinois: Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1964. Pp. 222. $6.00. 

Readings in Criminology and Penology. Edited by David 
— New York: Columbia University Press, 1964. 
p. 

Sexual Behavior and the Law. By Ralph Slovenko. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1964. 
Pp. 886. $19.50. 

The Social Welfare Forum, 1964. Official Proceedings, 
91st Annual Forum National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare, Los Angeles, California, May 24-29, 1964. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1964. Pp. 268. 

Statistics on Delinquents and Delinquency. By Walter 
A. Lunden. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, 1964. Pp. 304. $11.50. 

Treasury of Law. Edited by Richard W. Nice. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1964. Pp. 553. $10.00. 

The Tunnel Back: Synanon. By Lewis Yablonsky. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1965. Pp. 403. $6.95. 

Understanding the Multi-Problem Family: A _ Con- 
ceptual Analysis and Exploration in Early Identification. 
By L. L. Geismar and Michael A. La Sorte. New York: 
Association Press, 1964. Pp. 224. $5.95. 

Youth on the Streets. By Saul Bernstein. New York: 
Association Press, 1964. Pp. 160. $3.95. 


To buy books only because they were published by an 
eminent printer, is much as if a man should buy clothes 
that did not fit him, only because made by some famous 


tailor.—ALEXANDER POPE 
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News From the Field 


Bureau of Prisons Announces 
Changes in Wardenships 


John C. Taylor, warden at the federal penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kans., since 1958, has been named assistant 
director for operations in the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
Taylor’s appointment completes the team of three assist- 
ant directors working under Director Myrl E. Alexander. 

Taylor’s successor at Leavenworth is Warden John T. 
——— warden at the federal penitentiary at Marion, 

inois. 

Other changes in wardenships announced by the Bu- 
reau of Prisons are the following: 

Greig V. Richardson, warden of the federal correctional 
institution at Lompoc, Calif., since 1959, has been named 
head of the Marion poser Warden Richardson 
started his correctional career as a custodial officer at 
the National Training School and moved through the 
ranks to become associate warden at the Springfield Medi- 
cal Center. 

Olin C. Minton, warden of the federal reformatory at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, has been appointed warden at Lompoc. 
Warden Minton began his prison career in 1946 and served 
as warden at the federal reformatories at Petersburg, 
Va., and Chillicothe, Ohio. 

John A. Mayden, executive associate warden at the 
Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, at Springfield, Mo., 
since 1959, has been named warden of the Chillicothe re- 
formatory. Warden Mayden entered the prison service in 
1941. In 1956 he was appointed associate warden of the 
United States penitentiary at Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Manhattan Bail Project Reports 
Only 1 Percent Fail To Appear 


During the first 30 months of the Manhattan Bail Proj- 
ect, 2,300 defendants were released on their own recogni- 
zance on recommendation of the Vera Foundation staff 
members. 

During the same period, about 3 percent of those re- 
leased on bail failed to appear in court. It thus appears, 
according to the National Legal Aid and Defender Asso- 
ciation, that verified information about a defendant’s back- 

ound is a more reliable criterion on which to release a 

efendant than his ability to purchase a bail bond. 


229,851 Prisoners in Federal 
And State Institutions in 1962 


The number of prisoners confined in state and federal 
institutions on December 31, 1962, was 229,851 compared 
with 226,041 on the corresponding date in 1961. This is an 
increase in prison population of 1.7 percent. In state 
institutions the increase was 1.8 percent; in federal 
institutions, 0.9 percent. 

These and other prisoner statistics appear in the Oc- 
tober 1964 issue (Number 35) of National Prisoner 
Statistics for 1962, published by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. 

As of December 31, 1962, there were 47,484 federal and 
state employees, an increase of 2,160, or 4.8 percent, over 
the previous year. 

The ratio of prisoners per full-time employee in state 
and federal institutions in 1962 was 4.8, a drop from 5 
per full-time employee in 1961. For federal institutions 
the ratio remained at 4.4 for the fifth consecutive year. 

At the close of 1962 there were 36 full-time psychi- 
atrists in state institutions and 16 in the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons’ 31 institutions. State institutions had 197 
full-time chaplains. Federal institutions had 37 full-time 
chaplains. 
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Iowa Abolishes 
Death Penalty 


In signing a bill February 25 to abolish the death 
penalty in Iowa, Governor Harold E. Hughes expressed 
confidence that his State will see no increase in crime 
resulting from the new law. 

The bill changes the law to require life in prison for 
aga convicted of crimes formerly punishable by death. 

he new law will take effect July 4. 

In his 1965 inaugural message Governor Hughes recom- 
mended the abolition of the death penalty in Iowa criminal 
law when he stated: “I believe the death penalty, which 
has not proved a deterrent to crime and which inflicts 
spiritual damage upon a civilized society, should be elimi- 
nated from the statutes.” 

Iowa is the tenth state to abolish capital punishment. 
Oregon abolished the death penalty November 8, 1964. 

The other states which do not have the death penalty 
are Maine, Rhode Island, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Alaska and Hawaii. 


Ohio Enacts Adult 
Parole Authority 


Ohio has enacted an Adult Parole Authority which went 
into operation March 18. 

The Adult Parole Authority places within the Division 
of Correction and under the supervision of the chief 
of the Division a seven-man Parole Board, a parole su- 
pervision section, and a probation development section. 
a law also provides for an administrative and research 
section. 

Maury C. Koblentz, chief of the Division of Correction, 
has appointed George F. Denton, assistant commissioner 
of the Indiana Department of Corrections, as chief of 
the Authority. Denton has had 16 years in correction, 14 
of which have been in parole. 

Ray E. Giannetta, Columbus district supervisor of the 
Ohio Bureau of Probation and Parole, has been named 
superintendent of parole supervision. He has had 13 
years’ experience in the Ohio Bureau. 

H. Richard Gooch, federal probation officer at Akron, 
has been named superintendent of probation development. 
He has been in probation work 10 years. 

The new law expands the present Pardon and Parole 
Commission to seven members and has renamed it “Parole 
Board.” The present members will continue to serve the 
terms to which they were originally appointed. 

All positions in the Authority will be under civil 
service. Initial appointments are provisional, subject to 
later full qualification under regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel. 


National Legal Aid 
Announces Press Award 


_ The Emery A. Brownell Press Award has been estab- 
lished by the National Legal Aid and Defender Associa- 
tion to afford national recognition to daily newspapers 
that inform the public of the significant role played by 
legal aid and defender offices in assuring equal justice 
under law. 

Any daily newspaper is eligible to enter the awards 
competition. Accounts published during the period July 1, 
1964, to June 30, 1965, will be considered for the 1965 
award. Entries should be addressed to the Committee on 
the Emery A. Brownell Press Award, National Legal Aid 
and Defender Association, 1155 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

Until his death in 1961, Mr. Brownell was executive 
director of the NLADA. 


Dr. Stanley F. Yolles 
Named Director of NIMH 


The appointment of Stanley F. Yolles, M.D., as Director 
of the National Institute of Mental Health was announced 
in December by Surgeon General Luther L. Terry of the 
Public Health Service of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. He succeeds Dr. Robert H. Felix 
who retired October 1, 1964 to become Dean of the College 
of Medicine at St. Louis University. 

Dr. Yolles, 45, has served as Acting Director and Dep- 
uty Director of NIMH during the past year. A graduate 
of New York University Bellevue Medical Center, he com- 
pleted his residency in psychiatry at the U. S. Public 
Health Service Hospital in Lexington, Ky., in 1954. He 
has an M.P.H. degree from Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Yolles’ first assignment at the NIMH in 1954 was 
staff psychiatrist at the Mental Health Study Center of 
which he later became the director. From 1960 to 1963, 
he served as associate director for Extramural Programs, 
NIMH, and was appointed Deputy Director of the Insti- 
tute in August 1963. 

The National Institute of Mental Health is charged 
with the responsibility to develop and administer a com- 
prehensive national mental health program through re- 
search and allied activities. 


Pennsylvania U. Comes To Grips 
With High School Dropout Problem 


The Human Resources Program of the University of 
Pennsylvania, under the direction of Dr. Howard E. 
Mitchell, is trying to do something about high school drop- 
outs. One hundred trainees who had dropped out of school 
before the 11th grade participated for 6 weeks in a study- 
work-play program. They lived in the University dormi- 
tories and worked in the area. 

Funds for the project were provided by a grant from 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

Ninety of the 100 trainees completed the program. 
Twenty of the 90 said they were interested in returning 
to school, 10 were interviewed for employment at the Uni- 
versity, 5 expressed interest in entering the armed 
services, and others indicated they wanted to enter a full- 
scale training program under the Youth Job Corps estab- 
lished under the Government’s War on Poverty Act. 

“A whole new system of rewards is needed for them— 
grades are out,” said Dr. Mitchell. “For this kind of 
youngster, learning must be tied in with the total living 
experience. On Fridays, for example, they line up in a 
pay line just as workers do outside.” 

Trainees receive $10 weekly and an additional $25 upon 
completion of the program. 

During the 6 weeks, the reading ability of the average 
trainee improved one grade level. Ability in mathematics 
improved two grade levels. 

Counselors in the program are University students. 
They live in the dormitories with the trainees who are 
divided into groups of 10 to each counselor. 

The impact of the program was equally as great upon 
the counselors and the University as the teachers, said 
Dr. Mitchell. 


H. Richard Gooch to 
Direct Ohio’s Probation 


H. Richard Gooch, federal probation officer at Akron, 
Ohio, has been named superintendent of probation develop- 
ment under the new Adult Parole Authority recently 
established in Ohio. 

Gooch received his B.S. degree in social administration 
at Ohio State University in 1951 and his master’s degree 
in sociology in 1962 from Kent State University. He 
joined the federal probation service in 1956 and was 
assigned to the Cleveland office. In 1958 he was named 
probation officer in charge at the Akron office. 
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NCJCJ Receives $730,000 For 
Studies in Juvenile Court Field 


The Ford Foundation has announced the award of two 
grants totaling $730,000 to the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges for projects in the juvenile court field. 
The National Council is the professional association of 
judges in the United States who exercise juvenile and 
family court jurisdiction. 

The first grant ($610,000) is for a program to study 
the role of lawyers in juvenile courts. The second project 
($120,000) involves a study of the handling of cases of 
neglected children and children involved in noncriminal 
misconduct (“persons in need of supervision”) in the 
Family Court of the City of New York. 

The lawyer project, which will get under way in the 
summer of 1965 and extend over a 2-year period, will 
start with Newark, N. J.; Cleveland, Ohio; and North 
Carolina. Consideration is also being given to Chicago as 
a fourth demonstration area. 

Daniel L. Skoler is executive director of the NCJCJ. 


Prisoners Given 
Surgical Face-Lift 


In the past 5 years more than 200 prisoners in British 
jails have had plastic operations performed behind bars, 
according to the March 7, 1965, issue of Parade magazine. 
They are given surgical cosmetic treatment on the 
recommendation of the prison doctors who believe a new 
face will help them psychologically. 

Surgeons, working under the National Health Service, 
straighten noses, remove tattoos, pin back ears. The 
British call this psychosurgery and say the operations fre- 
quently have a dramatically beneficial effect on a pris- 
oner’s outlook and future life. 


Grin and Bear It 


By Lichty 


1965, Publishers Newspaper 
Syndicate 


“You understand, Doc! ...I refuse to have feelings of 
guilt unless they prove it on me first!” 


Reprinted with special permission of 
The Washington Post 
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E. Preston Sharp Named 
General Secretary of ACA 


E. Preston Sharp, executive director of Philadelphia’s 
Youth Study Center since 1952, has been named general 
secretary of the American Correctional Association. He 
will assume his new duties in June. 

Dr. Sharp received his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Pittsburgh, majoring in school administra- 
tion. For 9 years he was a public school principal and in 
1934 was appointed assistant warden in charge of re- 
habilitation at the Eastern State Penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia. From 1942 to 1945 he was superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Training School at Morganza. In 1945 
he was appointed director of Harrisburg’s Department 
of Welfare, and in 1948 was named director of the Mary- 
land Youth Commission. 

Dr. Sharp was president of the American Correctional 
Association in 1957, president of the National Association 
of Juvenile Agencies in 1949 and again in 1952, and presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion in 1948. 

In 1963 Dr. Sharp was elected moderator of the Phila- 
delphia Presbytery of the United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., and was reelected in 1964. He is the recipient of 
the distinguished service award from the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of his alma mata, Geneva College. He received 
from the Congregation of Beth Am Israel, of Philadelphia, 
the 1964 award for leadership in advancing the cause of 
protherhood. 

Dr. Sharp has been a consultant to numerous institu- 
tions, agencies, and organizations—public and private, 
national and local. He has been a guest lecturer in 
colleges, universities, and institutes, has written exten- 
sively in the field of corrections, and is a member of the 
advisory committee of FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly. 


Former Gang Leaders Help 
Prevent Juvenile Delinquency 


Five former leaders of street gangs will be em- 
ployed and given on-the-job training in a juvenile delin- 
quency prevention program as part of a research project 
that is being supported by a $15,648 grant to the Institute 
for Social Science Research of San Francisco State 
College, Dr. Ellen Winston, U. S. Commissioner of Wel- 
fare, announced in February. 

The grant was awarded by the Office of Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Development of the Welfare Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in cooperation with the President’s Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

The ex-gang leaders will be employed by the Youth for 
Service Agency in San Francisco to help prevent and 
control delinquency, Dr Winston said. They will do this by 
establishing contact with street gangs and working with 
them informally in their own hangouts. 


Three Named to Advisory 
Committee of “Federal Probation” 


Three persons well known in the correctional field have 
been named to the Advisory Committee of FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION Quarterly. They are Conway Esselstyn, Ph.D., 
professor of sociology, San Jose State College; E. Pres- 
ton Sharp, Ph.D. executive director, Youth Study Center, 
Juvenile Division of the County Court of Philadelphia; and 
Albert Wahl, chief probation officer for the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of California. 

Dr. Esselstyn is former staff director of the United 
States Board of Parole. 

Dr. Sharp, who has been executive director of Phila- 
delphia’s Youth Center since 1952, will become general 
secretary of the American Correctional Association in 
June. 

Wahl joined the federal probation service in 1938 and 
was named chief of the San Francisco office in 1949. He 
is president of the Federal Probation Officers Association. 


Ronald H. Beattie Returns to California 
As Chief of Criminal Statistics Bureau 


Ronald H. Beattie has resigned as chief of the Division 
of Procedural Studies and Statistics of the Administrative 
Office to return to his former position as chief of Cali. 
fornia’s Bureau of Criminal Statistics. He succeeds Fred 
A. Knoles, long-time career statistican for the State and 
chief of the Bureau since 1961, who is retiring. Beattie 
begins his new duties April 5. 

eattie has served the Administrative Office on two 
occasions since he first came to the headquarters office as 
chief statistician in 1940. In 1945 he was called to Cali- 
fornia to handle its criminal statistics. He helped to set 
up the Bureau of Criminal Statistics and was its chief 
— he returned to the Administrative Office in April 


From 1937 to 1940 Beattie was the statistician in 
criminal statistics for the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

California’s Bureau of Criminal Statistics was pat- 
terned along the lines of the Uniform Criminal Statistics 
Act which the National Conference of Uniform State Laws 
promulgated in 1955. The State later enacted a statute 
in conformity with the Act. California is the only state 
to date which has adopted the Act. 


Fred T. Wilkinson Appointed 
Missouri Correction Director 


Fred T. Wilkinson, deputy director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons until his retirement last September, 
has been named director of corrections of Missouri. He 
will assume his new duties April 1. 

Wilkinson entered the federal prison service in 1938 
and rose through the ranks in various assignments at 
the federal penal and correctional institutions at Tucson, 
Ariz., Mill Point, Va., Petersburg, Va., McNeil Island, 
Wash., Lewisburg, Pa., and Atlanta, Ga. For 5 years he 
was a member of the Bureau’s headquarters staff as 
inspector, custodial supervisor, and personnel training 
officer. He was appointed assistant director in 1961 and 
deputy director in 1963. 


Course in Group Counseling 
With Offenders Offered in NYC 


A 1-year special training course in the methods of 
group counseling with offenders is being offered by the 
Civic Center Clinic, Inc., a psychiatric clinic for treat- 
ment of offenders located in Brooklyn, it was announced 
in January by Dr. Ralph S. Banay, medical director. 

The course will be conducted by Dr. Julius Rubin, 
diplomate in psychiatry, for selected social workers and 
psychologists working with offenders in agencies which 
are developing group counseling programs. At the end of 
the course these trainees will be qualified to conduct 
group counseling sessions for offenders in their own 
agencies, with consultation services provided by the Civic 
Center Clinic for an additional year. 


Illinois Probation and Parole 
Association To Hold Annual Meeting 


“Probation and Parole’s Role in the Great Society” is 
the theme of the annual conference of the Illinois Proba- 
tion and Parole Association to be held at Chicago, March 
30 to April 1. W. Clement Stone, National President of 
the Boys Club of America, will be the keynote speaker 
at the Conference. 

Among the general session topics will be “New Alterna- 
tives to Commitment,” “The Judicial Process as It Affects 
yo Accused,” and “The Proposed New Juvenile Court 

The Association’s annual awards will be presented at 
a luncheon March 31. 

James J. Reidelberger is president of the Association. 
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U. S. Bureau of Prisons Seeks Cooperation of 
Universities in Research and Training 


A policy of research in close cooperation with universi- 
ties aimed at developing improved prisoner rehabilitation 
programs and career training for federal prison employees 
has been launched by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
Federal Prison Director Myrl E. Alexander said in his 
1964 annual report to the Attorney General. 

Cooperating universities will be offered opportunities 
in federal institutions for research and graduate training. 

Alexander also reported that the Bureau of Prisons has 
launched a system-wide study of its 31 institutions with 
the objective of achieving further efficiency and economy. 
He reported that declining trends in prisoner population 
will allow the closing early in 1965 of the prison camp 
at Stewart Air Force Base, Tennessee, and the prison 
farm at the Atlanta, Georgia, federal penitentiary. 

The report showed a decline in prison population at 
year’s end of more than 6 percent, from 23,000 at the end 
of 1963 down to 21,500. This followed a 4 percent decrease 
in 1963, which reversed a steady annual upward trend 
since 1948. 

Alexander also reported that the pre-release guidance 
center (halfway house) concept continued to demonstrate 
a remarkable record of success in preventing the return 
to custody of youthful offenders as the result of parole 
violations. A fifth halfway house will open early in 1965 
in Washington, D. C., augmenting existing facilities in 
New York City, Los Angeles, Chicago, and Detroit. 

About 250 youths spent an average of 3 months each 
at halfway houses, Alexander added. The guidance staffs 
assisted their readjustment in the communities following 
their release from federal correctional institutions, and 
paroles became effective upon completion of the guidance 
program. 

Construction of the proposed psychiatric hospital for 


. federal prisoners near Raleigh, N. C., expected to cost 


$15,800,000, has been postponed because contractors’ bids 
exceed budget funds by about $4 million, Alexander said. 

The Federal Prison Industries, Inc., the government 
corporation which operates industrial programs at the 
institutions, sold more than $39 million in goods and 
services to other government agencies during the 1964 
fiscal year, Alexander’s report concluded. The Industries 
showed a $6.5 million profit and paid a dividend of $4 
million to the United States Treasury. 


Pioneer Project Started 
For Employment of Parolees 


A pioneering project in rehabilitation that may have 
national significance was announced in December by the 
John Howard Association, private prisoner’s aid and cor- 
rectional reform agency in Chicago. 

With the wholehearted approval of Joseph E. Ragen, 
director of the Illinois Department of Public Safety and 
longtime warden at the Illinois State Penitentiary at 
Joliet, the project will be carried out in cooperation with 
the State’s Division of Supervision of Parolees. An 
attempt will be made to place in private employment men 
who have been granted parole but who have not been re- 
leased because of the lack of an approved job. 

At the outset, the John Howard Association will work 
with Joliet-Statesville parolees and later with other state 
prisons. 

“The vast majority of ex-prisoners, if given the oppor- 
tunity to be self-supporting, will lead respectable lives 
in the community,” asserts Eugene S. Zemans, executive 
director of the Association. “It is rare,” he adds, “that 
an ex-prisoner places his employer in jeopardy.” 

“The willingness on the part of employers to give the 
parolee a chance to make a satisfactory adjustment in 
the community,” Zemans states, “is not only humanitarian, 
but is also good business, as it saves the tax cost of prison 
care, the cost of maintaining families on public aid, and, 
in addition, the man becomes a taxpayer and not a tax 
user,” 
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Statistics Show Continued 
Increase in Delinquency Cases 


About 601,000 juvenile delinquency cases (excluding 
traffic offenses) were handled by juvenile courts in the 
United States in 1963, according to the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau report, Juvenile Court Statistics—1968. 

These children, the report states, represent 1.9 percent 
of all children in the country age 10 through 17. These 
data are not comparable to those reported by the Bureau 
prior to 1957 when traffic offenses were included with 
other delinquency cases, the report adds. 

The year 1963 showed an increase of 8 percent in 
delinquency cases over the previous year, while the child 
population, age 10 through 17, increased by only 4 percent. 

“Thus,” the Children’s Bureau report points out, “the 
upward trend noted every year since 1949, except for 
1961, continues.” 


Tattoos Offer Clues to 
Personality Difficulties 


Many studies have been made to determine motivations 
underlying tattoos, reports Dr. Theodore R. Van Dellen in 
his January 1, 1965 syndicated Chicago Tribune “Get 
Well” column. 

The type of design offers clues to psychologists and 
psychiatrists about the personality of the person, Dr. Van 
Dellen writes. 

“A weak or small man gets a boost from such em- 
bellisments because he unconsciously associates them with 
stronger men,” Dr. Van Dellen states. “The neurotic 
aspect is shown by the frequency of tattoos among crim- 
inals and individuals with neurophychiatric problems.” 

The person with several tattoos, Dr. Van Dellen adds, 
has personality characteristics that reflect his choice of 
design. Those with passive or effeminate traits try to 
make themselves look supermasculine. 

There is much to suggest that tattooing represents an 
overt rebellion against authority, Dr. Van Dellen con- 
tinues. Criminologists are aware of the significance of 
these decorations. 

Tattooing is a craze among young men in the military 
service, Dr. Van Dellen points out. But 99 out of 100, he 
said, never would do it again if they had a choice. 

Dr. Robert E. Edgerton and Dr. Harvey F. Dingman of 
a California institution for mentally retarded are men- 
tioned in the column for their studies of tattooing and its 
motivations. 


Urges Bill To Eliminate Importation 
Of World War II Surplus Weapons 


A bill to eliminate the importation of junk wong. 
including heavy weapons such as bazookas and flame 
throwers, into the United States was introduced February 
18 by U.S. Senator Thomas J. Dodd. The proposed law, 
Senator Dodd said, could eliminate 75 percent of the world 
market for the millions of World War II surplus military 
weapons of foreign governments. That market is currently 
the United States, he added. 

The law would also slam shut the Government’s present 
open door policy on importing cheap, small calibre hand- 
guns produced in the cellars of Europe and sold mail 
order in this country to a trade largely concentrated in 
the high-crime precincts of the Nation’s metropolitan 
areas, the Senator said. 

In introducing the measure Senator Dodd urged the 
Senate to give it swift consideration. “Unless you do,” he 
claimed, “an influx into the United States of assorted 
machine guns, mortars, bazookas, anti-tank guns, cannons 
and flame throwers, will continue unabated and we wi 
see increasing acts of violence throughout the land.” 

“The extremists,” he asserted, “are getting bolder by 
the day as evidenced by the plot to destroy our cherished 
monuments to Democracy which the New York City Police 
Department uncovered in February.” 
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VRA To Help Handicapped 
Persons Convicted of Crime 


A new program to expand job training and health 
restoration services for disabled persons convicted of 
crimes was announced in February by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The work will start in the Washington State Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation and later will be ex- 
tended to vocational rehabilitation agencies in Georgia, 
Alabama, and six other states to be selected. All nine 
projects will be supported by VRA grants. 

Miss Mary E. Switzer, Commissioner of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, said that in all 9 states vocational 
rehabilitation counselors will be assigned full time to 
federal probation offices for the first time. Under this 
arrangement, the counselors will supplement the work of 
federal probation officers who supervise public offenders 
paroled from prison or placed on probation. They will 
provide intensive counseling and guidance, and will ar- 
range for medical and psychological examinations, job 
training and placement. 

Growing numbers of counselors in state vocational 
rehabilitation programs are joining forces with their 
professional counterparts in correctional agencies through- 
out the country in preparing prisoners and other public of- 
fenders for paid employment, according to Miss Switzer. 

Miss Switzer pointed out that, while the interest of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration goes directly to 
the large numbers of public offenders who have physical 
or mental handicaps, “the problem of crime is closely 
associated with the more general problems of poverty, 
unemployment, and social disadvantage and as such should 
be of concern to all of us.” 


Regional Followup of Arden 
House To Be Held in Seattle 


Education, recruitment, inservice training, and reten- 
tion of correctional personnel will be discussed by top 
educators and correctional leaders from Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii, Montana, Oregon, and Washington at the 
Pacific Coast Conference on Correctional Manpower and 
Training, at Alderbrook Inn, near Seattle, March 31 to 
April 2. The meeting is a regional followup of the Arden 
House Conference held at Harriman, N. Y., June 24 to 26, 
1964. 

The conference is jointly sponsored by the American 
Correctional Association, the Council on Social Work 
Education, the Interim Committee for a Joint Commission 
on Correctional Manpower and Training, the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, and the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education. 

Charles S. Prigmore, Ph.D., is director of the Interim 
Committee for a Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 
power and Training. 


Northern Ohio Policemen 
To Study Psychology 


“Since the unfortunate kidnapping of a little girl 
recently by an apparent psychotic, and the destruction of 
an eye, it has become almost mandatory for policemen to 
be trained in the field of psychology,” states Craig E. 
Michalski, Western Reserve University criminology in- 
structor. 

To get this vital background and learn other facts 
about enforcing the law, many northern Ohio police 
officers will take time off during the months of March, 
April, and May to attend Suburban Police School classes 
at the Law-Medicine Center on the campus of Western 
Reserve University. 

The course, “Psychology for the Law Enforcement Of- 
ficer,” will run from April 14 to May 12. It includes 
special application of psychological techniques, basic 
psychological principles of normal and abnormal behavior, 
and the psychopathology of the offender. 


Children’s Bureau Reports on Commitment of 
Delinquent Children to Penal Institutions 


Children adjudged delinquent by the juvenile court in 
noncriminal proceedings are being transferred adminis. 
tratively from institutions for delinquent children to penal 
institutions for persons convicted of crime, according to 
a study released in December by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Others are being directly committed by the juvenile 
court, also in noncriminal proceedings, to a penal institu. 
tion, the Department said. 

These practices, which now occur in over half of the 
United States, the federal system, and the District of 
Columbia, are described in a new publication of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau entitled, Delinquent Children in Penal In- 
stitutions. 

Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Chief of the Bureau, in 
a foreword to the publication points out that “These 
practices have been controversial and the subject of litiga- 
tion for some years. Court decisions, however, are in con- 
flict as to their validity.” 

The publication seeks, by recommendation, includin 
legislation, to assure that youth receive individuali 
treatment through fair and equitable procedures. 

Copies of Delinquent Children in Penal Institutions ma 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S, 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
20 cents. 


Federal Republic of Germany 
Has 500 Probation Officers 


The Federal Republic of Germany now has 500 full-time 
probation officers, according to Alfons Wahl of the Federal 
Ministry of Justice. Wahl was in the United States in 
August to attend the American Correctional Congress and 
the annual meeting of the International Prisoners’ Aid 
Association. 

_ On January 1, 19638, there were 28,000 probationers 
(including parolees) under supervision in Germany, Wahl 
said. On the same date there were approximately 43,000 
persons in prisons. Approximately two-thirds of those on 
probation are adolescents and youths. The other one-third 
are over 21. 

Since October 1953 it has been possible in youth cases to 
suspend imprisonment up to a period of a year and 
grant probation up to 3 years. An order may also be issued 
to release youths from detention before they have served 
the full term of imprisonment. 

Since January 1954 probation can be granted to adults 
up to 9 months and they can be conditionally released 
after two-thirds of the prison term has been served. 

Wahl was largely responsible for introducing adult 
probation to his country in 1954. Prior to that time proba- 
tion was used only for juvenile and youth offenders. He 
had observed adult probation in practice when he visited 
the United States in 1952. 


“Paperback” Bibliography Developed 
For Correctional Training Programs 


An annotated paperback library for probation officers 
and students of criminology has been prepared by the 
probation department of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, at Brooklyn. The bibliography includes cur- 
rent paperback titles selected from 26,000 in print. 

The 16-page bibliography is part of a student training 
program, “Probation Methods and Procedures,” sponsored 
by the President’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Crime and supported by a grant from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Most of the books listed are available in book stores 
and paperback shops. They may also be ordered from the 
list of publishers in the appendix of the document. 

Copies of the bibliography may be obtained from Joseph 
A. Shelly, Suite 305, Municipal Building, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


The 1965 convention of the National Association of 
Municpial Court Judges will be held at Quebec City, 
Quebec, Canada, October 3 to 8. 

Twenty federal probation officers from 16 states and 
Puerto Rico attended the 78rd training school of the 
Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago, March 
8 to 12. 

Maryland Penitentiary’s inmate debate team debated 
March 4 with a team composed of members of the Junior 
Association of Commerce. Speaking against a proposal 
to establish a state lottery, the inmates won the debate by 
a 3 to 1 decision. 


Community Mental Health Journal is the title of a new 
mental health journal. Editorial offices are at Box 233, 
Lexington, Mass., 02173. 


Capital Punishment Quarterly is the title of a printed 
publication of the Texas Society To Abolish Capital 
Punishment, P. O. Box 8134, Austin, Texas, 78712. It is 
edited by Robert E. Vogswell. It made its first appearance 
in April 1964. 

John Noble White, federal probation officer at Los 
Angeles, Calif., retired in January after 32 years with the 
federal probation service. 

Louisiana State University’s School of Social Welfare 
announces the establishment of The Moss Tyler-Harrison 
Dobbs Memorial Lectureships. Professor Dobbs served as 
a distinguished member of the faculty at LSU and the 
School of Social Service Administration at the University 
of Chicago. He was widely known for his leadership and 
extensive writings in the child welfare and delinquency 
fields. Miss Moss Tyler was a devoted member of the LSU 
social welfare faculty for 16 years. 

Richard W. Dennison, federal probation officer at 
Washington, D. C., retired December 30, 1964 after 23 
years’ service with the federal correctional system. A 
graduate of Bucknell College, he was employed by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons from 1932 to 1942. In 1944 he 
was named a probation officer in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. He 
joined the Washington, D. C. probaion staff in 1961. 

In Texas, in 1836, according to the Texas Society To 
Abolish Capital Punishment, there was a mandatory 
death penalty for anyone convicted of wilfully and 
maliciously burning an outhouse! 

Youth and the Law is the title of a recently printed 
104-page booklet. Prepared for students, it provides an 
outline of the reasons for laws, what the most important 
laws relating to conduct and citizenship are, and what the 
penalties are for breaking them. The booklet is by 
William T. McGrath, executive secretary of the Canadian 
Corrections Association. It is published by W. J. Gage 
Limited, Toronto, Canada. 

Judge Chung Chyuan Chai of the Ping Tung District of 
Taiwan (Republic of China) came to the United States in 
November to study probation and parole, prison admin- 
istration, and court practices. He will visit the federal 
probation offices at Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. He is in the country on a United Nations 
fellowship grant and will return to Taiwan in May. 

Charles F. Hengstebeck, deputy chief | tg sg: officer 
for the United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Michigan, has been named an_ honorary 
charter member of the Alpha Sigma Lambda Fraternity 
in recognition of his outstanding services as a special 
instructor in sociology in evening classes at the Univer- 
sity of Detroit. He has taught evening courses in 
sociology for 15 years. 

California’s prisoners aided greatly in fighting the wave 
of serious forest fires during September. More than 1,700 
inmates wére on the fire lines, having been detailed from 
36 conservation camps. All were highly trained for their 
assignments. 


Keisuke Iwai of Japan’s Ministry of Justice came to the 
United States in October to study probation and parole 
methods and court practices in dealing with the offender. 
He is assigned by his Government as a faculty member of 
the United Nations Asia and Far East Institute for the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of the Offender. 
Mr. Iwai was formerly supervisor of probation and parole 
in the Ministry of Justice. Before coming to the United 
States in February, he spent 3 months in Canada. He will 
return to Japan in May. 

The 1965 Encyclopedia of Social Work, published by the 
National Association of Social Workers, has just been 
released. Successor to the Social Work Year Book, the 
1,060-page volume is an expanded compendium about 
social work and social welfare written by experts in their 
fields. It contains comprehensive articles on contemporary 
social problems, basic bibliographies, and statistics, and 
a directory of international, national, and Canadian social 
welfare agencies, both governmental and voluntary. It 
is edited by Harry L. Lurie. The volume may be purchased 
from the NASW, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016, 
at a cost of $12.50 plus 50 cents postage. 


The CPPCA Journal is the new publication of the Cali- 
fornia Probation, Parole, and Correctional Association. 
Orey Y. Shrogin is the editor. 

John H. Keriakedes, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court at Omaha, it State Com- 
mander of the American Legion. He is also president of 
the Nebraska State Probation and Parole Association. 


Mrs. Charlotte Paul Groshell, member of the Washington 
State Parole Board, has been appointed to a 6-year term 
on the 8-member U.S. Board of Parole. She joined the 
Board in December. She replaces George J. Reed who 
served on the Board since 1953, and was chairman of the 
Youth Division from 1953 to 1957 and chairman of the 
Board from 1957 to 1961. 

The Middle Atlantic States Conference on Corrections 
will be held May 16 to 19 at Baltimore. The MASC is a 
Division of the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. With a membership of 1,400, it is one of the 
largest divisions of the Council. 


Westchester County (N.Y.) Penitentiary held its 15th 
annual dinner for members of the East View Group of 
Alcoholics Anonymous in October. More than 300 
“outsiders” were present. The AA became a part of the 
institution’s program in 1941. 

Stanley L. Demski, assistant superintendent at the 
Chicago House of Correction, has been named superin- 
tendent succeeding Arthur J. Ward who resigned. 


The 12th Annual Institute on Crime and Delinquency 
will be held at the Hotel Statler-Hilton, Detroit, June 13 
to 16, 1965, “Facing the Challenges of Change” is the 
theme of the institute. Approximately 30 workshops and 
problem-solving sessions will come to grips with “how-to- 
do-it” suggestions. Twelve correctional organizations and 
agencies are cosponsoring the institute. 

Robert H. Scott, assistant director in charge of the 
youth division of the Michigan Corrections Department, 
has been awarded the “Silver Medallion” of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews for his outstanding 
contributions to human relations.” 


C. Paul Phelps, casework supervisor of the Family Court 
in Baton Rouge, La., has been named chief probation 
officer. He succeeds Louis W. McHardy who resigned to 
become chief administator of the St. Louis Juvenile 
Court. Phelps has his M.S.W. degree from Louisiana 
State University. 

Richard A. McGee, administrator of California’s Youth 
and Adult Corrections Agency, has been named chairman 
of the 14th annual National Institute on Crime and Delin- 
quency, to be held June 11 to 14, 1967, at the Disneyland 
Hotel, Anaheim, Calif. ‘ 
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Alcoholic Rehabilitation Centered House is a new 
facility recently established in South Boston for the care 
of offenders having alcoholic problems. The resident 
director of the home is James F. Gavin, parole officer. 


Professor Albert Morris of Boston University has been 
elected president of the United Prison Association of 
Massachusetts. 


The third annual art show of the inmates of the United 
States penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., held in Sep- 
tember, was attended by more than 5,000 persons who 
purchased 672 of the arts and crafts displayed for $7,500. 


William Earl Leonard, for 29 years deputy commis- 
sioner of the New York State Department of Correction, 
retired in November. He has a total of more than 40 years 
of State service. 


Ellis G. Savides has been named departmental training 
officer of the California Department of Corrections to 
succeed George F. Warner, recently named associate su- 
pernenens of the California Training Facility-North at 

oledad. Stanley P. Faustman was named associate 
warden at San Quentin at the same time. All are long- 
time career personnel. 

Ralph Howard, career correctional leader in Indiana for 
more than 57 years, died suddenly July 11, 1964. 


Joseph F. David, senior administrative assistant to the 
New York State Commissioner of Correction since 1961, 
has been named deputy commissioner. A career employee 
with 17 years’ service in the Department of Correction, 
David started out as a public administration intern and 
rose through the ranks to his present position. He 
graduated from Niagara University and is completing his 
studies for a master’s degree in public administration 
(corrections) at the State University. 

Boston Community Development, Inc., is the recipient 
of a $320,000 grant from the National Defender Project 
of the NLADA to provide an adequate defense for in- 
digent accused persons in Suffolk County, Mass., a part 
of the Boston urban area. Also, The Legal Aid Society of 
Greater Kansas City has been awarded a grant of $153,750 
to establish a program providing legal representation to 
indigents in Jackson County, Mo. 


John A. Gavin superintendent of Massachusetts Con 
rectional Institute at Walpole has been elected presidents 
of the Wardens’ Association of the American Correctional 
Association. 

Children’s Charter of the Juvenile Courts of Michig 
Inc., is the recipient of a $20,000 Field Foundation Ineg 
grant to study the child’s view of the juvenile court ang 
related services. 3 

The Summer School of Alcohol Studies at Rutgers Unis 
versity will conduct its 28rd annual session June 27 t@ 
July 16. 

The University of Maryland has established a crim 
nology program. Peter P. Lejins, professor of sociologyg 
is director of the program. ’ 

Elmer W. Reeves, deputy chief probation officer of thé 
Supreme Court, First Judicial Department, Manhattan 
has been named chief. He succeeds Irving W. Halperng 
long-time and well-known chief of the office. The court ig 
the oldest criminal court in the country. 

E. V. Nash, warden of the Missouri Penitentiary sine 
1956, and past president of the Warden’s Association off 
America, died unexpectedly December 18, 1964. q 

Charles L. Newman, secretary, of the American Society™ 
of Criminology, has been appointed to the Kentucky™ 
Governor’s Executive Task Force on Criminal Justice. They 
commission has been charged to bring in recommendationg™ 
regarding bail and representation of the accused indigent™ 
and also on the continued use of capital punishment. 

The Canadian Congress of Corrections will be held 
Halifax June 25 to 30, 1967. 

Twenty-one months have passed since Canada saw @ 
hanging, according to the Canadian Corrections Associagm 
tion. The number of executions has dropped during recent 
years, but there has been no increase in the murder ratem 
On the contrary, a steady decrease is evident. q 

The Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, 69, sociologist and educasy 
tor, and formerly head of the sociology department off 
Loyola University (Chicago) and director of its Instituteg 
of Social and Industrial Relations, died in March. Hem 
was founder of the American Catholic Sociological Societyg 
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the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 
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